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FOREWORD 


This  book  is  a  report  on  the  development  and  contemporary 
status  of  a  social  movement.  As  the  book  makes  clear,  the 
present  somewhat  diffuse  and  uncoordinated  attempts  to  provide 
education  for  family  living  are  the  result  of  many  different  social 
forces.  These  forces  have  operated  through  various  channels  and 
have  had  distinctive  objectives  along  the  way.  Yet  in  the  end 
they  have  tended  toward  the  same  goals. 

Since  this  book  is  concerned  with  a  social  movement,  it  is  only 
natural  that  it  reports  on  many  activities  and  issues  that  are  highly 
controversial.  It  should  therefore  be  emphasized  that,  although 
the  book  was  prepared  for  the  American  Youth  Commission,  the 
point  of  view  and  the  statements  made  are  entirely  those  of  the 
author.  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  Commission  has  given 
consideration  to  education  for  family  living,  but  it  has  not  com- 
pleted the  adoption  of  a  statement  of  its  own  views  on  this  type 
of  education  for  youth. 

The  current  interest  in  the  problem  is  indicated,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  two  other  substantial  volumes  concerned  with  it  and 
originating  in  the  work  of  deliberative  groups  are  being  published 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  present  volume.  One  of  these, 
Education  for  Family  Life,  is  the  1941  Yearbook  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  and  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  under  the  auspices  of  that  association.  To- 
other, Family  Living  and  Our  Schools,  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  which  Bess  Goodykoontz  and  Beulah  I.  Coon  were  cochairmen 
and  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Society  for  Curriculum 
Study,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Those  concerned  with  family  life  education  will  wish  to  examine 
carefully  both  of  these  volumes  as  well  as  the  present  book. 
Points  of  agreement  will  find  strength  from  that  fact,  and  the 
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significant  differences  will  point  the  way  to  further  consideration 
of  a  problem  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  preparation  of  this  book  was  initiated  under  the  Commis- 
sion's former  director,  Homer  P.  Rainey,  now  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  The  author,  Joseph  K.  Folsom,  is  professor 
of  sociology  at  Vassar  College  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  of  Parent  Education.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Family: 
Its  Sociology  and  Social  Psychiatry,  published  in  1934,  and  served  as 
the  editor  of  Plan  for  Marriage,  published  in  1938,  to  which  he 
also  contributed. 

The  American  Youth  Commission  was  established  in  1935  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education  from  which  it  received  a 
mandate  to: 

1.  consider  all  the  needs  of  youth  and  appraise  the  facilities 
and  resources  for  serving  those  needs; 

2..  plan  experiments  and  programs  which  will  be  most  helpful 
in  solving  the  problems  of  youth; 

3.  popularize  and  promote  desirable  plans  of  action  through 
publications,  conferences,   and  demonstrations. 

The  Director  of  the  Commission  is  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  all  research  projects,  the  selection  of  staff,  and  the  approval 
of  staff  reports  as  meriting  publication.  The  Commission  is 
responsible  for  the  determination  of  the  general  areas  in  which 
research  is  conducted  under  its  auspices,  and  from  time  to  time 
it  adopts  and  publishes  statements  which  represent  specifically  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

Floyd  W.  Reeves 

Director 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE 


This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  report  on  "The  Education  of 
Youth  for  Parenthood,"  made  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission  in  December  1936  with  the  assistance  of 
Theodore  Newcomb  and  Ruth  Kotinsky.  This  report  was  never 
published  in  its  original  form;  it  was  used,  however,  as  the  basis 
for  a  much  condensed,  mimeographed  statement  on  "Home  and 
Parent  Education,"  which  was  circulated  privately  in  1937  among 
the  members  of  the  Commission  and  a  few  collaborators  in  this 
field. 

The  original  report  has  been  revised  several  times  and  brought 
up  to  date.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  volume  will  be  of  general 
utility  for  any  and  all  interested  persons — educators,  members  of 
other  professions,  laymen,  and  students — and  will  serve  to  answer 
some  of  the  many  inquiries  which  come  in  continually  to  leaders 
in  this  field  of  work. 

In  the  original  research  and  report,  the  field  of  preschool  and 
elementary  school  education  for  family  life  was  not  covered. 
Hence,  with  the  permission  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent 
Education  and  the  authors,  I  have  incorporated  articles  by  Wini- 
fred E.  Bain  and  Ellen  Miller,  previously  published  in  Parent 
Education,  because  these  seem  excellent  statements  of  the  material. 

To  lend  concreteness  and  to  assist  those  in  search  of  further 
information,  many  persons  and  places  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  text,  and  clues  to  many  others  are  afforded  in  the  bibliography. 
Some  may  feel  that  unwise  selection  has  been  made  or  that  un- 
fortunate oversights  have  occurred.  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  specific  mention  of  a  person  or  institution 
to  illustrate  some  point  does  not  imply  a  judgment  of  "best," 
"most  important,"  or  "only."  The  illustration  used  may  have 
been  the  one  which  provided  the  most  relevant  information  within 
the  limits  of  time  and  effort. 
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It  would  seem  rather  futile  to  standardize  outlines  of  family  rela- 
tions courses  and  the  like.  In  the  bibliography  will  be  found 
references  to  published  descriptions  of  several  programs  of  various 
types  which  have  been  in  actual  use.  The  teaching  of  family 
relations  is,  however,  so  much  a  function  of  particular  situations, 
of  the  personalities  involved,  and  of  discussion  and  counseling, 
and  is  so  much  in  the  process  of  development,  that  course  outlines 
are  apt  to  mislead  people  into  attaching  more  significance  to  them 
.than  is  actually  deserved. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Ruth  Kotinsky  and  Theo- 
dore Newcomb,  my  collaborators  in  the  original  report.  Miss 
Kotinsky  supplied  historical  and  evaluative  summaries  regarding 
the  movement  in  general ;  Professor  Newcomb  supplied  a  summary 
of  the  most  recent  research  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  youth 
in  the  field  of  sex  and  family  relations.  Their  material  has  now 
been  so  integrated  with  the  larger  text  that  it  has  lost  its  identity. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Ralph  P.  Bridgman,  formerly  executive 
director  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  for  his 
reading  of  the  manuscript  at  several  stages  and  his  very  discrimi- 
nating and  constructive  suggestions.  The  staff  and  the  assembled 
materials  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education  have  been 
in  many  ways  most  helpful. 

To  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  author,  and  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Commission,  I  am  thankful  for  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions. To  Homer  P.  Rainey,  former  director,  and  to  other  past 
and  present  members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Youth  Commis- 
sion I  am  indebted  for  most  helpful  cooperation. 

To  Maurice  Bigelow  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  to  Laura  Drummond  of  Temple  University,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  privilege  of  examining  their  collection  of  questionnaire 
material  on  education  for  family  life  in  the  colleges.  Professor 
Bigelow  was  of  great  assistance  in  the  first  orientation  and  con- 
tacts involved  in  this  study. 

Ivol  SpafFord  of  the  General  College  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota has  several  times  conferred  with  me  or  my  collaborators  and 
supplied  many  pieces  of  factual  information. 

The  Progressive  Education  Association  has  supplied  valuable 
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information  obtained  from  its  research  studies,  especially  through 
Caroline  Zachry  of  the  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Adolescents  of 
its  Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  through  Alice 
V.  Keliher  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Relations,  and  through 
Earl  Goudey. 

I  am  indebted  also,  for  various  material  and  advice,  to  Mark 
Entorf,  Marie  Belle  Fowler,  and  Lemo  Dennis  Rockwood  of 
Cornell  University;  to  Ernest  R.  Groves  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  to  George  D.  Stoddard,  Moses  Jung,  and  Ralph  H. 
Ojemann  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa;  to  E.  Lowell  Kelly  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut;  to  Mary  Shattuck  Fisher  of  Vassar 
College;  to  Florence  Barnard,  William  H.  Bristow,  Dorothy 
Dunbar  Bromley,  Marion  Bassett  Luitweiler,  Emily  B.  H.  Mudd, 
Valeria  Parker,  Mitchell  Rappaport,  Randolph  B.  Smith,  Frances 
Strain,  Jessie  Winchell  Tickell,  L.  Foster  Wood,  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School,  the  National  Recreation  Association,  and  to 
numerous  other  persons  and  agencies  who  have  supplied 
information. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  my  secretary,  Jean  Shostak,  for  her 
tireless  perseverance  in  managing  the  innumerable  details  on  which 
this  work  is  built. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  complete  this  work  by  testimony 
such  as  the  following  which  I  received  from  Oliver  M.  Butterfield 
after  he  had  read  one  version  of  this  report : 

My  correspondence  and  lecture  contacts  in  the  West,  Middle  West, 
and  East  lead  me  to  believe  that  school  and  community  activities  are 
even  more  favorable  than  the  report  indicates.  Many  additional  suc- 
cessful ventures  could  be  added  to  those  listed.  Churches,  schools,  and 
communities  everywhere  are  open  to  quiet,  substantial,  and  long-term 
programs  of  family  and  sex-social  education. 

Joseph  K.  Folsom 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  sociologist  and  the  educator  sit  down  together  to  talk  over 
the  problem  of  the  modern  American  family. 

"I  tell  you,"  says  the  sociologist,  "the  family  is  in  a  bad  way. 
You  ought  to  do  something  about  it." 

"That's  not  my  problem,"  replies  the  educator.  "My  job  is 
to  train  the  minds  and  develop  the  personalities  of  individual  boys 
and  girls.  If  I  do  that  job  well,  my  pupils  will  know  how  to  take 
care  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  other  social  institutions  in  which 
they  will  have  to  live." 

"But  do  your  realize,"  asks  the  sociologist,  "that  you  too  are 
a  social  institution?  As  such,  you  are  subject  to  continual  change, 
like  the  family,  industry,  the  church,  and  the  state.  Even  your 
conception  of  your  job  alters  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  to- 
morrow it  may  differ  from  what  it  is  today." 

"Will  it  become  my  job,"  replies  the  educator,  "to  rescue  other 
institutions  that  are  in  trouble?  Must  education  become  society's 
fire  department?" 

"Not  quite  that,"  says  the  sociologist,  "I  think  of  you  not  so 
much  meeting  sudden  emergencies  as  participating  and  even  leading 
in  long-range  social  planning.  You  yourself  said  only  the  other 
day  that  educators  must  be  creative,  that  they  must  be  more  than 
mere  faithful  transmitters  of  existing  culture." 

"What  can  we  plan  or  create  in  regard  to  the  family?"  asks  the 
educator.  "Are  we  not  already  teaching  subjects  that  help  our 
boys  to  choose  their  vocations,  our  girls  to  make  good  homes? 
Besides,  we  help  them  through  literature,  art,  civics,  and  character 
training  to  build  up  their  ideals  and  to  appreciate  the  best  things 
in  family  and  community  life." 

"All  that  is  very  well,"  agrees  the  sociologist,  "but  it  needs  a 
more  accurate  focus.     In  your  councils  I  hear  you  educators  talking 
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about  motivation,  about  the  importance  of  interest  in  learning. 
You  seek  methods  of  vitalizing  your  teaching;  you  want  to  get 
away  from  mere  dry  subject  matter.  You  invent  projects;  you 
talk  about  functionalizing  the  curriculum." 

"Do  you  imply  that  we  could  make  the  improvement  of  family 
life  a  project,  or  maybe  a  core  course,  building  a  whole  curriculum 
around  it?" 

"Let's  not  go  too  fast  or  neglect  other  important  problems," 
says  the  sociologist,  "but  don't  you  see  hope  in  that  general 
direction?  Education  wants  to  revitalize  itself.  Young  people 
as  well  as  adults  now  find  marriage  and  family  relationships  a 
significant  and  vital  interest.  Moreover,  there  is  now  a  quantity 
of  sound  scientific  information  about  these  things  that  did  not 
exist  when  grandfather  went  to  school.  Here  at  least  we  find  one 
point  where  educational  demand  and  supply  might  come  together 
to  make  possible  an  effective,  satisfying  learning  experience  which 
really  helps  the  individual  to  live  in  the  world  about  him." 

"I  see  your  point,"  concludes  the  educator.  "Through  such 
teaching  we  might  attain  better  family  life." 

Such  a  conversation  would  represent  in  a  nutshell  the  idea 
behind  this  book.  Events  in  education  and  in  the  community  have 
brought  leaders  in  these  two  fields  into  a  more  conscious  aware- 
ness of  their  relation  to  each  other.  In  particular,  education  has 
come  into  closer  relations  with  life  in  the  home  and  family,  with 
the  result  that  a  new  movement — education  for  family  living — is 
under  way.  This  includes  not  only  education  in  the  schools  to 
give  an  understanding  of  one's  present  or  future  family  relation- 
ships but  also  those  educational  experiences  in  the  home  itself, 
or  under  the  sponsorship  of  some  other  agency,  that  contribute  to 
the  same  end. 

Chapters  i  to  4  are  written  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sociologist;  they  are  addressed  especially  to  educators  not  familiar 
with  sociological  thinking  and  to  sociologists  not  yet  fully  aware 
of  the  role  played  by  education  in  treating  social  problems.  In 
Chapter  1  the  sociologist  views  education;  in  Chapter  2.  he  views 
the  family;  and  in  Chapter  3  he  attempts  to  visualize  a  creative 
relation   between  education  and  family  life.     Chapter  4  deals 
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with  the  origins  and  development  of  the  present  movement  for 
family  life  education,  including  the  more  specific  needs  and  prob- 
lems which  have  stimulated  certain  educational  activities.  Part 
II,  beginning  with  Chapter  5,  attempts  to  survey  the  more  sig- 
nificant features  of  present-day  activities  which  may  be  called 
education  for  family  living  and  to  discuss  problems  of  such  ac- 
tivities. The  concluding  chapter  is  an  effort  at  tentative  evalua- 
tion. The  appendix  and  bibliography  show  sources  of  information 
for  those  who  wish  to  participate  in  this  movement  for  education 
in  family  living. 


PARTI 


Education  for  Family  Living 


Chapter  One 

THE  CHANGING  OBJECTIVES 

OF  EDUCATION 


The  chief  social  objective  of  "education"  up  to  the  last  two 
centuries  was  to  train  a  privileged  minority  to  use  certain 
arts  and  skills  not  acquired  by  the  masses.  These  arts  gave  their 
possessors  prestige  or  high  social  status,  enabling  them  to  com- 
mand and  lead.  "  'Status'  as  an  objective,"  says  Harl  Douglass, 
"can  have  no  beneficial  effect  on  .  .  .  education."1  Yet  once  it 
was  the  major  objective  of  formal  teaching. 

As  society  grew  more  complex,  literacy  was  found  to  have  a 
usefulness  far  more  direct  and  tangible  than  that  of  conferring 
social  status.  It  made  for  efficiency.  Since  there  was  no  longer 
time  or  opportunity  to  tell  everyone  by  word  of  mouth  what  he 
must  know,  literacy  became  a  necessity,  lest  people  drink  from  the 
wrong  bottle  or  wreck  costly  machinery.  Hence  universal  posses- 
sion of  the  three  R's  became  a  second  great  objective  of  education. 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  young  people  to  learn  their  work 
through  apprenticeship.  Some  occupations,  however,  came  to 
require  a  training  which  was  independent  of  the  master's  practice 
and  more  intense  in  nature.  Thus  education  acquired  a  third 
great  objective,  the  vocational.  This  first  appeared  in  relation 
to  the  professions  and  later  came  to  apply  to  other  occupations. 

Meanwhile  the  status  objective  had  not  faded  out.  Its  pro- 
ponents simply  shifted  ground  to  demand  that  the  privileged  few 
should  attain  a  "higher  culture"  than  the  mere  literacy  and  voca- 
tional training  of  the  masses.  The  classics  and  the  fine  arts  came 
to  be  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  "gentlemanly"  education. 

1  Secondary  Education  for  Youth  in  Modern  America,  1937,  p.  13. 
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At  the  same  time  it  was  believed  in  all  sincerity  that  these  "higher 
disciplines"  conferred  real  and  not  merely  invidious  advantages, 
that  they  gave  a  superior  training  to  the  mind  in  general.  "Col- 
lege," said  one  college  president,  "is  a  place  where  men  should 
learn  things  they  will  not  use  in  later  life,  by  methods  which 
they  will  use." 

The  discoveries  and  experiments  of  modern  psychology,  how- 
ever, cast  increasing  doubt  upon  this  theory  of  "formal  discipline," 
and  the  doctrine  is  now  tenable  only  in  a  very  limited  and  qualified 
sense.  While  educators  may  recognize  certain  general  or  trans- 
ferable elements  in  mental  training,  they  no  longer  believe  that 
mathematics  and  languages  have  any  peculiar  monopoly  on  these 
values.     Many,  indeed,  feel  with  H.  G.  Wells: 

That  there  is  a  wisdom  and  beauty  in  the  classics  which  is  incom- 
municable in  any  modern  language,  which  obviously  neither  ennobles  nor 
empowers,  but  which  is  nevertheless  supremely  precious,  is  a  kind  of 
nonsense  dear  to  the  second-rate  classical  don,  but  it  has  nothing  en- 
dearing about  it  for  any  other  human  beings.2 

Democracy  and  the  Return  to  Reality 

In  1889-90,  according  to  the  Lynds'  study  of  "Middletown" 
records,  only  8  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollments  were  in 
high  school.3  Census  data  for  that  year  further  show  that  only 
3.7  per  cent  of  the  children  of  secondary  school  age  (14  to  17)  in 
the  nation  were  enrolled  in  high  school.4  By  1935-36,  however, 
T-T-.-j  per  cent  of  school  enrollments  in  the  United  States  were  in 
the  secondary  schools,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that,  in  1937-38,  65  per  cent  of  the  nation's  children  14  to 
17  years  old  were  enrolled  in  public  and  private  high  schools. 

As  secondary  and  college  education  have  thus  become  the  ex- 
periences of  large  proportions  of  our  population,  their  content  has 
been  increasingly  challenged  from  the  democratic  utilitarian  point 
of  view.     Critics  have  asked:  "What  is  there,  after  all,  in  this 

2  The  Salvaging  of  Civilisation,  192.1,  p.  177. 

3  Robert  S.  and  Helen  M.  Lynd,  Middletown,  192.9,  p.  183. 

4  Data  in  the  following  sentences  from  Payson  Smith,  Frank  W.  Wright,  and  associates, 
Education  in  the  Forty-Eight  States,  1939,  pp.  2.8,  30. 
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or  that  subject  which,  if  taught  to  everyone,  would  really  prepare 
him  to  live  more  successfully  or  happily  than  he  would  other- 
wise?" Some  things  formerly  taught  only  to  a  privileged  few 
might  have  made  those  few  successful  in  dominating  the  ignorant 
majority;  however,  if  these  things  were  to  be  taught  to  everyone, 
they  would  have  to  be  justified  by  other  and  more  democratic 
values. 

Thus  education,  in  a  sense,  is  turning  back  to  reality.  It  had 
become  separated  from  daily  life  because  the  growing  complexity 
of  that  life  made  such  separation  more  convenient.  But  through 
this  semi-isolation  from  the  world  and  the  persistence  of  the 
status  objective,  education  developed  certain  subject  matter,  and 
even  some  methods,  which  were  artificial,  unrelated  to  real  life, 
useful  only  in  the  sense  that  ritual  and  insignia  are  useful.  One 
might  even  say  that  we  have  been  superstitious  about  education, 
regarding  it  much  as  primitive  men  do  their  magic  charms  and 
ceremonies. 

The  return  to  reality  does  not,  of  course,  mean  eliminating  the 
school  as  an  institution.  Rather,  it  demands  that  education 
clearly  specify  its  objectives,  submit  them  to  criticism,  and  justify 
its  subject  matter  and  methods  in  terms  of  those  objectives.  We 
are  '  'rationalizing' ' 6  education  as  we  are  all  other  human  activities. 

Modern  Social  Objectives  of  Education 

What,   then,   are  the  modern  social  objectives  of  education? 

Today  the  status  objective  is  fading  out.  The  literacy  objective, 
now  regarded  as  a  universal  and  primary  tool,  serving  other  ob- 
jectives, is  the  concern  of  the  elementary  school.  The  vocational 
objective  remains,  but  with  changes  which  will  be  discussed. 

Most  significant  is  the  recognition,  or  at  least  the  clearer  formu- 
lation, of  new  objectives  which  relate  to  life  itself,  apart  from 
occupation,  apart  from  any  special  functions  of  the  upper  class, 
and  apart  from  leadership.  These  objectives  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  (1)  citizenship,  or  human  relationships  in  community 

6  Using  the  word  in  the  sense  used  by  European  industrialists:  to  make  rational  and 
efficient,  to  relate  means  to  ends  scientifically. 
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and  large  groups;  (z)  human  relationships  within  small,  intimate 
groups,  or  pairs,  most  of  which  relations  fall  under  the  head  of 
home  and  family  life;  (3)  leisure  or  recreational  life,  enriched  and 
balanced  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  and  including 
"self-culture,"  an  objective  present  in  the  older  classical  or 
"liberal"  education  but  more  or  less  smothered  by  the  status  ob- 
jective; (4)  physical  health  and  efficiency;  and  (5)  mental  or 
emotional  health,  which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  distinct 
objective  or  as  an  integration  of  other  objectives,  particularly  of 
(2.),  (3),  and  (4).  Some  will  wish  to  make  separate  and  explicit 
mention,  according  to  their  philosophy,  of  (6),  a  religious  ob- 
jective, or  a  character  objective,  or  both;  others  will  find  these  to 
be  an  integration  or  restatement  in  different  terms  of  objectives 
already  noted.  Also,  in  these  days  of  adult  education,  many 
educators  wish  to  emphasize  (7)  preparation  for  continued  learning 
as  a  further  and  distinct  objective.6 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  school,  the  more  newly  recognized 
nonvocational  objectives,  most  definitely  (1)  through  (5)  above, 
are  gaining  in  importance  more  rapidly  than  the  vocational  ob- 
jective. This  results  from  several  changes  in  our  industrial  life. 
First,  vocations  in  general  require  fewer  specific  skills  predeveloped 
in  the  schools  and  greater  adaptability  and  general  familiarity 
with  machinery,  with  office  procedures,  or  with  the  tools  of  other 
"families  of  occupations."  Industry  itself  attends  to  specialized 
training.  Second,  the  specific  vocational  training  still  in  the 
province  of  the  schools  becomes  indistinguishably  merged  with 

6  Douglass,  Secondary  Education  for  Youth  in  Modern  America,  p.  14. 

A  simple  and  useful  classification  of  objectives  of  education  is  that  worked  out  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Association  (The  Purposes  of 
Education  in  American  Democracy,  1938,  p.  47):  (1)  self-realization  (includes  literacy,  leisure, 
physical  and  emotional  health,  continued  learning,  character);  (2.)  human  relationships 
(same  as  human  relationships  concept  used  above,  except  that  it  omits  intelligent  consump- 
tion); (3)  economic  efficiency  (vocational  objective  plus  intelligent  consumption);  (4)  civic 
responsibility  (same  as  citizenship  concept  above). 

For  a  recent  and  differently  classified  statement  of  objectives,  see  National  Education 
Association,  Implications  of  Social-Economic  Goals  for  Education,  1937. 

It  is  also  possible,  and  perhaps  more  usual,  among  educators,  to  enumerate  the  objectives 
of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual.  In  terms  of  individual  experience,  the 
objectives  might  include  "knowledge,"  "understanding,"  "adjustment  to  environment," 
"enrichment  of  life,"  "appreciations,"  and  so  on.  The  present  author  believes  all  these 
concepts  are  implicit  in  the  social  objectives  here  enumerated. 
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nonvocational  training.  Third,  there  is  less  certainty  of  the 
individual's  vocational  future.  Fourth,  most  people  are  spending 
an  increasing  amount  of  time  away  from  the  job  and  are  gaining 
a  larger  share  of  life's  satisfactions  in  their  leisure  time.  Fifth, 
citizenship,  family  life,  leisure  time,  and  health  involve  more 
problems  and  more  choices  for  the  individual  than  they  for- 
merly did. 

The  advance  of  modern  science  and  technology  has  brought 
in  its  wake  less  need  for  manpower,  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
longer  life,  and  greater  leisure.  In  the  early  192.0's,  while  busi- 
nessmen in  Middletown  were  still  preaching  the  old  gospel  of 
industry  and  thrift  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  always  room 
at  the  top,  it  was  found  that  for  4,240  workers  in  industry  in  that 
city  there  were  actually  only  six  opportunities  a  year  for  promotion 
to  supervisory  positions. 7  Yet,  through  the  increased  technologi- 
cal efficiency  toward  which  each  man  in  his  own  humble  job 
contributed,  in  1930  it  was  possible  for  the  great  majority  of  all 
Middletown  families  to  have  an  automobile.8  The  average 
person  at  birth  may  now,  thanks  to  advancing  medical  science, 
expect  to  hold  off  the  Grim  Reaper  for  about  sixty  years,  as  com- 
pared with  about  forty-five  years  in  the  nineties.9  Furthermore, 
during  the  last  fifty  years  it  is  probable  that  the  normal  work  week 
in  American  industry  has  diminished  by  xo  hours,  which  means 
we  have  2.0  more  hours  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labors.10  This 
new  situation  does  not  mean  that  we  should  abandon  the  effort 
to  make  jobs  more  secure  and  more  challenging,  but  it  does  indicate 
that  life  in  the  future  may  be  less  job-centered  and  more  home- 
centered. 

7  Lynd  and  Lynd,  Middletown,  p.  67. 

8  In  1930  there  were  I2-.474  private  families  in  Middletown  and  i2.,o34  passenger  cars  were 
registered  in  the  county.     R.  S.  and  H.  M.  Lynd,  Middletown  in  Transition,  1937,  pp.  547,  573. 

9  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States, 
1933,  p.  605. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  82.8. 


Chapter  Two 

THE  MODERN  PROBLEMS  OF 

FAMILY  LIVING 


No  one  can  say  which  of  the  modern  objectives  of 
education  is  the  most  important.  Certainly  they  are  all 
interrelated.  The  present  writer  claims  only  that  family  living 
should  rank  at  least  on  a  par  with  vocation,  citizenship,  leisure, 
and  health;  that  it  is  neither  implied  in  nor  automatically  cared 
for  by  other  objectives;  that  it  requires  explicit  recognition  in 
itself. 

No  one  knows  whether  adjustment  to  family  life  is  better  or 
worse  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago;  we  do  know  that  it  is  a 
more  prominent  center  of  problems.  But  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  by  some  absolute  scale  of  measurement  that  family  life  has 
improved,  the  home  of  today  would  still  be  a  center  of  more  prob- 
lems than  yesterday's  home,  would  require  more  thinking,  and 
would  give  rise  to  more  worry  simply  because  people  now  can  do 
and  dare  do  something  about  it.     Lawrence  K.  Frank  says: 

The  very  frequency  of  divorce  may  well  indicate  a  more  intense  need 
of  better  mating,  and  the  frequency  of  parent-child  conflicts  may  be  but 
the  frustration  of  parent  and  child  desperately  seeking,  in  outworn 
patterns,  for  the  intimacy  and  affection  they  acutely  need.1 

Social  change  brings  improvement;  it  also  brings  new  problems. 
No  serious  thinker  doubts  that  change  has  been  more  rapid  during 
the  past  fifty  years  than  ever  before.  Social  change  must  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  individual  growth  and  development  and  also 
from  the  recurring  rhythms  of  social  life.     The  growth  of  each 

1  "Some  Aspects  of  Education  for  Home  and  Family  Life,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
March  193 1,  p.  119. 
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generation  from  childhood  through  adventurous  youth  to  cautious 
old  age  involves  no  social  change.  Youth's  disagreement  with 
its  elders  in  certain  attitudes  does  not  indicate  social  change;  it 
may  be  an  old  pattern  repeated.  But  in  recent  years  the  relation- 
ships between  generations  have  altered;  this  is  a  social  and  cul- 
tural change. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America 
about  1904,  such  pronouncements  as  the  following  were  usual: 

No  child  has  the  right  to  question  his  parents'  authority. 
Obedience  must  be  taught  at  the  mother's  knee. 
An  intelligent  parent  demands  the  proper  respect  from  the  child. 
The  mother  who  loses  her  authority  will  lose  her  prestige. 

Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  now  director  of  the  association,  comments: 

It  was  always  very  difficult  to  maintain  that  relationship  [obedience], 
but  when  society  was  authoritatively  maintaining  similar  relationships 
it  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  home  to  borrow  that  pattern.  .  .  . 
But  with  the  advent  of  political  democracy  in  so  many  countries  that 
situation  has  changed,  and  obedience,  from  being  an  end  in  character 
and  a  virtue  in  itself,  has  taken  its  place  as  merely  a  tool  in  training  .  .  . 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an  autocratic  relationship  in  the  home  when 
you  are  surrounded  by  a  democratic  state.  I  think  our  friend,  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  has  put  this  better  than  anyone  else  when  he  said,  "The 
home  is  the  last  autocratic  institution  left  in  this  world,  usually  governed 
by  the  worst  disposition  in  it."2 

How  Modern  Social  Changes  Have  Affected  the  Family 

How  have  social  changes  affected  family  life?  This  is  a  long 
story,  but  it  may  well  be  summarized  here. 

Si%e  and  Composition 

The  average  size  of  the  American  household  group  changed  from 
5.9  persons  in  1790  to  4.4  or  less  in  1930. 3  The  principal  cause  of 
this  trend  was  the  declining  birth  rate,  probably  due  chiefly  to 

2  "Training  for  Parenthood,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  March  1930,  pp.  141-41. 

3  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States, 
1933,  p.  682.. 
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birth  control.  In  1875  the  estimated  birth  rate  in  the  United 
States  was  37  births  per  1,000  population;  by  1935  it  had  dropped 
to  approximately  17. 4  Another  cause  of  the  smaller  family  circle 
has  been  that  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  and  other  "extra" 
adults  have  disappeared  from  the  typical  family  group.  This 
trend  is  closely  related  to  two  others.  First,  there  has  been  a 
general  substitution  of  the  apartment  or  bungalow  family  for  the 
older  rural  household,  which  often  contained  three  generations 
under  one  roof.  Second,  medical  science  has  prolonged  life  and 
increased  the  ratio  of  oldsters  to  youngsters,  and  people  in  the 
prime  of  life  have  become  less  willing  to  take  care  of  aged  parents 

Economic  Functions  and  Patterns 

From  1890  to  1930  the  ratio  of  homemakers  to  all  women  of 
homemaking  age  (15  years  and  over)  declined  from  about  67  per 
cent  to  57  per  cent.5  The  Lynds  report  about  this  same  period 
in  Middletown  that  in  19x4  it  was  "apparently  about  half  as 
frequent  for  housewives  to  hire  full-time  servant  girls  ...  as 
in  1890." 6  In  1890,  4.6  per  cent  of  the  married  women  in  the 
United  States  were  gainfully  occupied,  and,  in  1930,  11. 7  per  cent.7 

The  outstanding  cause  of  these  changes  has  been  the  transfer  of 
many  functions  of  material  production  from  the  home  to  the 
factory  and  to  outside  service  institutions.  Metal  work  was 
leaving  the  home  a  century  ago.  Then  spinning  and  weaving 
departed;  later,  clothing  production;  still  later,  baking.  Women, 
however,  have  not  left  the  home  nearly  as  fast  as  tasks  (measured 
in  woman-hours  of  labor)  have  gone  from  it.  The  major  result 
of  factory  production  and  household  machinery  has  been  rather 
to  elaborate  and  refine  the  work  of  homemaking,  in  effect  to  sub- 
stitute new  home  tasks  for  old.  In  1930,  i.^.^  million  women  were 
engaged  in  unpaid  work  in  their  homes  as  a  full-time  occupation, 8 
about  half  as  many  persons  as  were  employed  in  all  paid 
occupations. 

4  Alfred  J.  Lotka,  "Modern  Trends  in  the  Birth  Rate,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November  1936,  pp.  2.-3. 

6  Hazel  Kyrk,  Economic  Problems  of  the  Family,  1933,  p.  41. 

6  R.  S.  and  H.  M.  Lynd,  Middletown,  1919,  p.  169. 

7  Abstract  of  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  p.  378. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  305,  413. 
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Several  time  studies  of  household  labor  show  that  the  average 
city  home  of  today  requires  as  much  housework  as  does  the  average 
farm  home — that  is,  about  55  hours  a  week  by  the  homemaker  and 
about  10  hours  by  servants  or  other  persons.9  In  a  sampling  of 
city  homes  in  the  business  and  professional  class,  the  homemaker's 
work  was  found  to  be  cut  down  to  45  hours,  but  in  addition  an 
average  of  37  hours'  work  was  done  by  servants  and  other 
persons.10 

If  the  farm  homes  are  fairly  representative  of  earlier  conditions, 
it  would  seem  that  household  labor  has  by  no  means  decreased. 
It  has,  however,  altered  in  character.  Less  time  is  spent  preparing 
meals  and  washing  dishes,  and  more  time  in  caring  for  children, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  fewer.  In  farm  families,  child  care 
takes  10  per  cent  or  less  of  the  total  time;  in  urban  families,  ix  to 
2.4  per  cent.  More  time  is  spent  by  urban  families  in  purchasing 
and  management. 

The  two  groups  of  women  who  have  gained  leisure  through 
these  changes  are:  married  but  childless  women  who  remain  in 
the  home,  and  mothers  who  remain  in  the  home  and  employ 
servants.  A  sample  of  107  "housewives"  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  with  most  of  whom  contact  was  made  through 
women's  clubs,  showed  that  they  had  an  average  of  9.Z  hours  of 
leisure  a  day.11  This  was  a  greater  amount  of  leisure  than  was 
enjoyed  by  persons  engaged  in  manual  labor,  in  white-collar 
occupations,  in  professional  and  executive  work,  or  in  attending 
high  school  or  college.  The  least  leisure  enjoyed  by  any  group 
was  5.6  hours  a  day,  this  group  being  women  employed  at 
manual  labor,  who  had  their  jobs  and  their  housework  too. 
While  "careers"  for  women  are  most  often  advocated  in 
certain  professional  and  intellectual  circles,  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  married  women  still  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  classes 
which  do  manual  work. 

The  modern  home,  with  its  machinery,  automobiles,  and  gad- 
gets, requires  skills  that  are  traditionally  possessed  by  men  rather 

9  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  p.  669. 

10  Kyrk,  Economic  Problems  of  the  Family,  p.  93. 

11  George  A.  Lundberg,  Mirra  Komarovsky,  and  Mary  A.  Mclnerny,  Leisure,  A  Suburban 
Study,  1934,  pp.  93,  183-89. 
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than  by  women;  women,  however,  are  acquiring  more  and  more 
mechanical  competence.  Especially  during  the  last  decade,  un- 
employment has  often  obliged  the  wife  to  act  as  the  breadwinner 
and  relegated  the  husband  to  home  duties.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  a  voluntary  assumption  of  some  household  duties  by  men  in 
the  many  families  that  have  moved  from  the  city  to  the  country 
in  recent  years  in  order  to  make  possible  part-time  farming;12 
here  the  husband  takes  on,  very  frequently,  some  of  the  home 
chores. 

The  breakdown  of  the  traditional  sex  distinctions  in  labor  makes 
possible  a  more  flexible  arrangement  of  duties  within  the  family 
and  hence  more  equal  distribution  of  work,  but  it  also  makes  for 
conflict.  Where  the  partners  are  very  unequal  in  energy,  com- 
petence, or  willingness  to  work,  exploitation  of  one  or  the  other 
often  results.  Thus  individual  families  come  to  differ  more  widely 
than  before  from  the  "average"  or  "typical"  pattern  of  family 
economics;  the  average  ceases  to  be  a  standard  or  ideal. 

Child  labor  has  decreased  during  recent  years  from  the  high 
point  of  1910,  when  18.4  per  cent  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  15  were  employed,  to  only  4.7  per  cent  of  such 
children  in  1930. 13  Since  19x0  the  employment  of  adolescents 
as  well  as  of  children  has  declined.  The  percentage  of  16-  and 
17-year-olds  attending  school  rose  from  43  in  19x0  to  57  in  1930, 14 
while  the  percentage  gainfully  occupied  dropped  from  45  to  31. 15 

General  occupational  trends  as  they  affect  family  life  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  rising  standards  of  service  in  the  home 
require  much  light  labor  and  management,  which  may  consume 
as  much  time  as  the  heavier  manual  labor  displaced;  (V)  the  tradi- 
tional distinction  between  man's  work  and  woman's  work  in  the 
home  is  being  broken  down;  (3)  women  and  children  withdraw 
from  manual  occupations  outside  the  home  as  standards  of  living 
and  of  social  welfare  rise;  (4)  an  increasing  number  of  women  go 
into  clerical   and  professional   occupations. 

12  The  rural  population  of  Connecticut,  for  instance,  increased  65  per  cent  between  1930 
and  1935  (86,770  to  143,157)  and  the  number  of  farms  nearly  doubled.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Movement  to  Farms,  news  release,  June  13, 1936.) 

13  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  p.  32.7. 

14  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population,  vol.  II,  p.  1096. 

15  Ibid.,  vol.  V,  p.  114. 
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Authority  Pattern 

Obedience^  we  have  seen,  has  ceased  to  be  valued  for  its  own 
sake.  Authority,  once  the  prerogative  of  the  father,  has  become 
uncertain,  weak,  and  variable.  The  source  of  practical  control 
varies  from  family  to  family  according  to  personality  and  cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes  the  mother  seems  to  control;  sometimes, 
in  a  limited  sense,  a  child;  sometimes  cooperation  is  attained  with 
fairly  equal  distribution  of  power.  City  living,  with  the  auto- 
mobile, the  movies,  the  modern  school,  and  other  new  institutions, 
has  given  children  and  young  people  a  new  life  pattern,  which  is 
led  largely  within  their  own  age  groups  instead  of  within  the 
family  as  a  unit.  They  frequently  look  to  adults  outside  of  the 
family  for  their  guidance.  Some  students  of  the  problem  believe 
that  there  is  among  children  and  youth,  and  perhaps  also  among 
adults,  a  deep-seated  need  to  be  under  authority.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  fascism  owes  some  of  its  strength  to  the  fact  that 
it  provides  a  substitute  for  the  waning  authority  of  the  father.16 

The  Emancipation  of  Love  ^l*^- 

"The  cramping  of  love  by  institutions,"  says  Bertrand  Russell, 
"is  one  of  the  major  evils  of  the  world."17  This  text  might  be 
used  to  introduce  a  highly  radical  discourse  on  "free  love,"  or 
merely  to  justify  something  which  in  America  is  generally  ac- 
cepted— the  right  to  choose  one's  life  mate  for  love  alone,  untram- 
meled  by  political  or  social  "convenience"  and  in  defiance,  if 
need  be,  of  parents,  ecclesiastics,  employers,  and  friends.  Radical 
"free  love,"  unsanctioned  unions  which  are  sometimes  wrongly 
called  "companionate  marriages,"  and  conventional  romantic 
love  are  forms  of  one  general  trend.  This  trend  first  clearly  ap- 
peared in  the  days  of  chivalry;  Victorianism,  a  relatively  modern 
culture,  suppressed  it  except  in  its  most  idealistic  aspects;  modern 
urbanism  and  Freud  have  contributed  to  its  revival.  The  point 
of  significance  is  not  the  wisdom  or  desirability  of  any  special 
form  of  this  trend  but  its  general  rebellion  against  prearrange- 

16  Max  Horkheimer  (editor),  Studien  uber  Autoritdt  und  Familie,  1936,  reviewed  in  Parent 
Education,  December  1936,  p.  86,  and  in  American  Sociological  Review,  April  1936,  p.  304. 

17  "Styles  in  Ethics,"  Nation,  April  30,  192.4,  p.  499. 
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ment,  ceremonial  sanctions,  and  possessive  rights,  and  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  seek  in  the  emotions  and  values  of  the  individ- 
uals directly  concerned  the  ultimate  test  of  right  or  wrong. 
According  to  the  weight  of  evidence  gathered  from  the  attitudes 
expressed  by  young  people  and  by  the  more  "advanced"  thinkers 
at  all  ages,  the  tide  of  feeling  is  not  running  against  the  monog- 
amous ideal,  nor  is  promiscuity  getting  popular.  The  trend  is, 
indeed,  toward  greater  tolerance  of  divorce  and  remarriage  and 
of  unlegalized  experimental  unions;  yet  these  are  not  idealized, 
but  rather  excused  as  necessary  by-products  of  a  determined  and 
persistent  search  for  more  perfect  monogamous  love.18 

Quantitative  statements  regarding  the  prevalence  of  illicit  sex 
relations  among  youth  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  If  we 
may  regard  as  even  approximately  representative  the  best  sta- 
tistical studies  so  far  available,  it  would  seem  that  among  college 
men  the  proportion  who  have  had  premarital  sexual  intercourse 
has  increased  from  about  35  per  cent  during  the  1915-15  decade  to 
more  than  50  per  cent  among  those  attending  college  in  1935-36; 
among  college  girls,  from  something  under  10  per  cent  to  roughly 

15  per  cent.  Less  is  known  regarding  the  experiences  of  high 
school  students,  but  one  recent  extensive  study  of  1,000  college 
students  indicates  that  31  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  about  7  per 
cent  of  the  girls  had  had  sex  relations  in  the  precollege  period.19 

The  greater  feeling  of  freedom  to  express  affection  is  not  peculiar 
to  boy-girl  relationships,  nor  is  it  wholly  represented  by  "petting" 
and  other  physical  sex  contacts.  Even  the  parent-child  relation 
is  becoming  less  a  matter  of  duty  and  more  a  matter  of  satisfying 
personal  emotion.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  intimate 
friendships  between  persons  of  the  same  sex,  especially  women, 
are  being  used  more  consciously  and  with  less  sense  of  guilt  as  an 
emotional  substitute  for  normal  marriage  and  family  life. 

Family  Disorganization 

Closely  linked  with  the  general  trends  described  above  is  the 
growing  instability  of  the  family  unit.     If  we  ignore  a  short 

18  One  function  of  education  for  family  life,  of  course,  would  be  to  help  young  people  to 
reach  this  goal  with  less  waste  and  emotional  damage. 

19  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley  and  Florence  Haxton  Britten,  Youth  and  Sex,  1938,  p.  iS>j. 
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depression  lull,  divorce  has  been  continuously  increasing  in  the 
United  States.  In  1937  there  were  an  estimated  150,000  divorces; 
this  represents  one  divorce  to  every  six  marriages.20  Desertion, 
which  is  found  mostly  among  the  underprivileged,  has  been  re- 
cently estimated  at  approximately  50,000  cases  a  year,21  about 
one-fifth  the  number  of  divorces.  Annulments,  which  are 
numerically  important  only  in  states  like  New  York  where  divorce 
is  legally  difficult,  in  19x9  were  4,408.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  many  voluntary  separations.  In  a  large  sample  of  midwestern 
families  in  1930  it  was  found  that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  homes 
were  broken,  nearly  the  same  as  in  1900.  But  while  half  of  the 
broken  homes  of  1900  were  caused  by  death,  in  1930  only  a  third 
were  due  to  death — the  remainder  were  the  result  of  divorce,  de- 
sertion, or  other  separation.  According  to  Ogburn  and  Tibbitts,22 
9.Z  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  which  there  were  children  in  1930 
were  broken  homes. 

Given  the  1919  or  1935  divorce  rate,  the  chances  of  a  marriage 
ending  in  divorce  are  18  out  of  100. 23  The  probabilities  of  divorce, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  found  to  be  much  higher  for  the  childless 
than  for  those  having  children.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  childlessness  may  be  as  much  a  result  as  a  cause  of  marital 
disharmony.  The  highest  rate  for  divorce  is  in  the  fourth  year 
of  marriage.  About  half  (a  very  rough  estimate)  of  the  divorced 
persons  remarry;  only  occasionally  do  they  remarry  the  for- 
mer mate. 

Divorce  varies  greatly  in  amount  as  between  states  and  regions. 
In  the  West  it  is  high;  the  Pacific  Coast  has  a  rate  three  or  four 
times  that  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Until  192.9,  at  least,  the 
divorce  rate  was  rising  faster  in  the  regions  where  it  was  already 
high  than  in  the  others.  Only  3  per  cent  of  all  American  divorces, 
however,  are  accounted  for  by  migration  for  divorce  purposes  to 

20  Samuel  A.  Stouffer  and  Lyle  M.  Spencer,  "Recent  Increases  in  Marriage  and  Divorce," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  January  1939,  pp.  551-54. 

21  Joseph  K.  Folsom,  The  Family,  1934,  p.  374. 

22  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  p.  691. 

23  Data  quoted  in  the  following  two  paragraphs  are  from  Alfred  Cahen,  Statistical  Analysis 
of  American  Divorce,  1932.,  pp.  2.5,  118,  and  from  Marriage  and  Divorce,  reports  issued  annually 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  1931  and  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  each  year 
since  1931. 
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lenient  states.  The  elimination  of  Reno  would  therefore  have 
very  small  effect  upon  the  total  numbers. 

It  has  been  facetiously  remarked  that  the  chief  cause  of  divorce 
is  marriage.  Of  men  between  35  and  44  years  of  age  in  1930, 
about  86  per  cent  were  or  had  been  married;  this  includes  1.5  per 
cent  widowed  and  2.  per  cent  divorced.  Of  women  at  the  same 
age,  about  90  per  cent  were  or  had  been  married,  including  6.5  per 
cent  widowed  and  2.  per  cent  divorced.24 

While  the  individual  marriage  may  now  face  a  greater  risk  of 
divorce,  yet  the  married  state  is,  if  anything,  more  popular  with 
the  generations  born  in  1890  or  later  than  it  was  with  the  genera- 
tion born  in  the  seventies.  The  tendency  to  marry  and  marry 
young  has  gained  from  1890  to  19x0.  We  have  returned  to  the 
higher  marriage  rates  of  the  grandparents  of  those  now  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Increased  Mobility 

Several  investigations  show  that  modern  city  and  suburban 
families  move  on  the  average  every  two  or  three  years.25  "Home" 
no  longer  has  the  old  sentimental  meaning  of  a  specific  house  and 
location.  It  is  difficult  for  us  today  to  experience  realistically 
the  emotions  which  produced  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  Ben  Bolt,  or 
Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows.  Homesickness  as  a  normal  ex- 
perience has  largely  gone  out  of  date.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  this  geographic  mobility  contributes  to  the  instability  of 
family  relationships.  In  the  study  of  suburban  families  cited  on 
page  11,  more  unity  was  found  than  expected  among  the  com- 
muters' families.  One  sociologist  views  trailer  life  as  aiding 
instead  of  displacing  homes.  Nomads  have  much  family  unity. 
As  Frank  points  out,26  when  people  cease  to  find  emotional  security 
in  familiar  places  and  atmosphere,  they  may  depend  increasingly 
upon  their  relations  with  persons,  and  the  person-to-person  rela- 
tions become  the  one  remaining  element  of  stability  in  modern 
family  life. 

24  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population,  vol.  II,  p.  838. 
26  Folsom,  The  Family,  p.   188. 

26  "Social  Change  and  the  Family,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  March  1932.. 
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Widening  Individual  Differences 

The  epitome  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  changes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  growing  tendency  of  individual  lives  to  differ  both  from 
one  another  and  from  any  given  average  or  standard.  The  ques- 
tion "Whither  the  family?"  is  difficult  to  answer  because  we  are 
not  sure  that  there  is  any  "the  family"  any  more.  The  pattern  of 
family  life  is  diverging  in  several  directions  at  once,  giving  us  at 
least  several  types,  if  they  may  be  so  called. 

Primitive  peoples  had  many  family  types;  but  within  each 
tribal  people  or  local  region  all  the  families  adhered  rather  closely 
to  the  type  used  by  their  own  people  or  region.  Even  in  colonial 
America,  owing  to  the  different  cultural  origins  of  our  people, 
there  was  a  variation  of  family  patterns.  Yet  within  the  Puritan 
group,  within  the  southern  aristocracy,  among  the  Irish  immi- 
grants, and  so  on,  there  was  more  or  less  uniformity  of  family 
customs  and  ideals. 

While  these  earlier  prototypes  of  family  life  were  blending  and 
assimilating,  new  differences  were  arising  out  of  the  cultural  and 
ethnic  melting  pot.  These  newer  differentiations  were  based 
upon  occupation,  social  class,  residential  neighborhood,  and  upon 
the  great  variety  of  leisure-time  interests  and  associations  offered 
by  urban  civilization.  To  a  considerable  extent,  opportunities 
for  individual  choice  were  presented,  whereas  formerly  the  indi- 
vidual automatically  followed  the  pattern  of  the  group  in  which 
he  was  reared. 

In  modern  society,  the  varying  types  are  distributed  geographi- 
cally like  a  very  finely  divided  crazy  quilt,  with  extreme  contrasts 
often  in  close  juxtaposition.  In  a  typical  American  city  we  have 
the  rooming-house  area  or  a  Greenwich  Village,  in  which  transi- 
tory "free  love"  unions  are  not  only  prevalent  but  accepted  as  a 
part  of  the  culture,  so  that  such  couples  make  no  pretense  of  con- 
cealment within  their  own  social  circles.  In  an  adjacent  slum 
area  we  find,  slightly  modified,  the  patriarchal  family  of  southern 
European  peoples,  with  its  numerous  offspring,  its  jealously 
guarded  womenfolk,  and  men  who  have  considerable  freedom  to 
seek  sexual  diversions  outside  the  home.  Farther  out  from  the 
city  center  we  find  the  family  of  the  American  middle  class,  which 
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approaches  somewhat  nearer  the  "single  standard,"  practices 
birth  control,  values  material  luxuries  such  as  the  shiny  surface 
of  a  new  car,  and  resorts  freely  to  divorce  on  occasion  but  regards 
as  anathema  the  "free  love"  union  unblessed  by  clergy.  In  the 
suburbs  lives  the  family  of  the  upper-middle-class  commuter. 
Here  the  mother  rules  the  home,  which  is  for  the  father  a  mere 
dormitory.  There  is  frequently  only  one  child,  and  children  are 
often  overprotected  and  "spoiled."  Servants  are  frequently  em- 
ployed. In  our  rural  areas  and  among  our  racial  and  national 
minority  peoples,  we  find  still  other  family  types.  Mormon 
polygamy  and  the  form  of  "group  marriage"  practiced  in  the 
Oneida  Perfectionist  Community  remind  us  that  rather  striking 
variations  of  family  pattern  have  occurred  in  modern  society  as 
well  as  among  "savages." 

Modern  differentiation  or  individualism  is  in  the  last  analysis 
a  product  of  science.  But  science  has  worked  this  result  in  two 
very  different  ways,  on  different  levels.  On  the  level  of  mechanics, 
chemistry,  and  medicine,  science  has  taught  us  how  to  do  a  great 
many  new  things  and  do  them  better  and  quicker.  Hence  we  have 
machinery,  specialization  of  occupations,  elaborate  trade  and 
distribution  of  goods,  more  of  material  comfort,  city  life,  rapid 
travel  and  mobility,  the  wife  with  an  outside  job,  social  climbing, 
the  conquest  of  disease,  fewer  funerals.  On  the  level  of  general 
biology,  psychology,  and  sociology,  science  has  not  taught  us  so 
many  new  tricks,  but  it  has  weakened  the  arguments  for  the  older, 
more  uniform  ways  of  life.  People  no  longer  look  with  the  same 
degree  of  abhorrence  as  before  upon  divorce,  birth  control,  female 
unchastity,  juvenile  disobedience,  adolescent  "petting,"  or  "sen- 
sual" amusements  and  pleasures.  Religion  survives  as  a  source  of 
personal  comfort  and  idealism,  but  as  a  source  of  authority  it  has 
well-nigh  disappeared  among  large  segments  of  our  population. 

When  people  are  guided  by  their  own  individual  needs  plus 
reason,  their  behavior  will  tend  to  vary  much  more,  as  between 
one  individual  and  another,  than  when  they  are  guided  by  tradi- 
tion. To  this  there  is  an  important  but  often  overlooked  corol- 
lary: when  people  are  set  free  to  act  according  to  individual  needs, 
these  needs  themselves  come  to  diverge  more  widely.     Desires 
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become  needs;  needs  become  demands.  It  does  no  good  to  moralize 
about  this  tendency;  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  product 
of  human  nature  under  the  conditions  of  a  rapidly  advancing  tech- 
nology and  an  increased  scientific  control  over  the  environment. 
"What  do  we  want?"  asks  H.  G.  Wells  in  an  article  on  modern 
frustration.27  We  want  everything  we  can  get !  The  mechanical 
sciences  have  given  us  the  power  to  get  more;  the  social  and  human 
sciences  have  considerably  removed  our  fears  of  using  this  power. 
The  result  is  a  multiplication  of  wants  and  greater  diversity  of 
individuals  in  their  wants.  This  is  the  essence  of  modern  in- 
dividualism.28 

How  These  Changes  Have  Created  or  Intensified  Problems 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  trends  of  change  in  family  living.  But 
wherein  do  they  constitute  problems?  Why  need  we  do  anything 
about  them,  except  to  survey  them  academically  if  we  happen  to 
be  interested?  The  answer  is,  because  they  produce  human  frustra- 
tion and  suffering. 

Under  static  conditions  the  various  functions  of  society  tend  to 
become  adjusted  to  one  another,  individual  wishes  and  emotions 
become  adjusted  to  the  social  customs,  and  the  social  customs  are 
sufficiently  flexible  to  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  individuals.29 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  average  life  is  happier  in  primi- 
tive or  in  modern  society;  modern  society  has  probably  reduced 
physical  pain,  but  it  has  created  new  mental  sufferings  which  were 
rare  or  absent  in  primitive  life. 

The  peculiar  cruelties  of  modern  society  to  individuals  are  not 
in  any  sense  direct  or  intentional,  they  are  indirect  and  accidental; 
nevertheless  they  are  severe.  They  are  mental  more  than  physical 
cruelties.     Mental  suffering  arises  when  persons  are  led  seriously 

27  "The  Anatomy  of  Frustration,"  Harper's,  April  1936. 

28  This  general  individualism  (it  might  be  called  psychological  or  moral  individualism 
or  individuation  of  values)  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  economic  or  "rugged"  in- 
dividualism, which  pertains  merely  to  the  organization  of  industry  and  occupations.  Gen- 
eral or  psychological  individualism  is  not  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  organization, 
cooperation,  or  regimentation  in  the  techniques  and  the  external  phases  of  living;  it  is  har- 
monious with  the  ultimate  ideals  of  socialism  but  decidedly  not  compatible  with  the  ideals 
of  fascism,  which  involve  a  psychological  solidarity  or  uniformity. 

29  Ruth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture,  1934,  pp.  154-55. 
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to  want  and  expect  satisfactions  which  then  fail  to  materialize. 
Modern  culture  "teases"  us  excessively.  A  Cape  Cod  fisherman 
said:  "My  father  wanted  15  things.  He  got  10  of  them  and 
worried  considerable  because  he  didn't  get  the  other  five.  I  want 
40  things,  and  I  get  30,  but  I  worry  more  about  the  10  I  can't  get 
than  the  old  man  did  about  the  five  he  couldn't  get."30 

These  human  disappointments  and  sufferings  are  due  not  to 
social  change  in  any  abstract  sense,  but  to  the  failure  of  several 
related  social  changes  to  keep  pace  with  one  another.  For  ex- 
ample, the  variety  of  material  luxuries  and  the  advertising  of  them 
advance  faster  than  our  present  financial  and  economic  system 
can  extend  their  actual  distribution  among  the  people.  Auto- 
mobiles and  machines  develop  more  rapidly  than  do  the  safety 
devices  necessary  to  prevent  persons  from  being  injured  by  them. 
It  is  these  cultural  lags,  or  drags,  which  give  rise  to  new  social 
problems  or  which  intensify  or  change  the  character  of  familiar 
problems. 

In  view  of  this  fact  of  cultural  lag,  it  should  not  be  surprising 
to  observe  that  the  growth  of  knowledge  itself  has  given  rise  to 
new  problems.  For  example,  definite  knowledge  concerning  child 
health  and  child  development  has  increased  greatly,  thanks  to  our 
research  workers,  and  such  knowledge  is  thought  to  offer  solutions 
to  certain  practical  human  problems.  In  large  measure  it  has  done 
so,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  created  a  new  problem — that  is, 
there  are  many  statements,  pamphlets,  and  books  on  these  sub- 
jects, most  of  which  seem  to  be  scientific  and  valid  but  which 
conflict  at  many  points.  Thanks  to  this  new  knowledge,  the 
modern  baby  demonstrably  has  a  much  better  chance  of  surviving 
the  hazards  of  infancy  than  did  his  grandfather;  yet  his  parents 
may  be  actually  more  worried  despite  his  lesser  risk.  Just  as  we 
as  consumers  of  material  goods  are  more  in  need  of  guidance,  so 
also  we  need  more  and  more  guides  to  knowledge.  There  is  need 
for  a  better  integrating  and  interpreting  medium  between  the  raw 
research  data  and  their  ultimate  users. 

The  remedy  for  a  cultural  lag  is  not  to  reverse  the  change  which 
has  pushed  too  far  ahead  but  to  hasten  the  "adjustive"  changes 

80  Walton  H.  Hamilton  (editor),  Current  Economic  Problems,  1919,  p.  838. 
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that  have  lagged  behind.  In  these  terms  of  cultural  lag  and  read- 
justment, the  modern  problems  of  the  family  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Mate  Selection  and  Courtship 

One  problem  which  modern  conditions  have  greatly  complicated 
is  that  of  finding  and  marrying  a  mate.  Being  now  more  unique 
and  specialized  in  their  tastes,  individuals  need  to  search  farther 
to  find  a  compatible  partner.  They  often  need  help  in  this  search; 
yet  they  are  reluctant  to  ask  it  or  even  to  admit  that  they  are 
searching.  The  difficulty  is  aggravated  by  the  fiction-fed  romantic 
theory  that  makes  a  spontaneous,  mysterious  thrill,  rather  than 
thoughtful  judgment,  the  test  of  whether  the  "affinity"  has  been 
found.  The  error  lies  not  in  demanding  romantic  love  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  marriage,  but  in  giving  this  love  a  special  exaltation 
when  it  comes  capriciously  without  thorough  mutual  acquaint- 
ance. The  difficulty  is  also  increased  by  the  uneven  distribution 
of  the  two  sexes  among  different  regions  and  communities,  a 
condition  brought  about  by  migrations  in  search  of  economic 
opportunities.  Thus  one  change,  the  increase  of  individual  differ- 
ences, has  taken  place  rapidly,  while  adjustive  changes  have 
lagged  far  behind.  Some  of  these  adjustive  changes  which  are 
urgently  needed  are:  first,  devices  for  assisting  proper  mate  selec- 
tion, such  as  various  premarital  tests;  second,  public  opinion 
favorable  to  such  devices;  third,  the  realistic,  as  distinguished 
from  the  romantic,  attitude  toward  selecting  a  mate;  fourth, 
balancing  of  economic  opportunities  among  the  various  regions 
and  communities.  This  situation  well  illustrates  how  a  cultural 
lag  causes  new  difficulties  and  problems. 

Family  Discord  and  Disorganization 

The  family  unhappiness  of  today  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
class.  The  farm  family  still  retains  some  stability,  but  even  here 
there  are  many  tragedies,  as  when,  for  example,  the  wife  acquires 
the  values  and  desires  of  the  city  dweller  while  the  husband  stub- 
bornly adheres  to  the  austere  dawn-to-dusk  standards  of  the 
traditional  farm.     In  the  manual  working  class,  especially  at  its 
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lower  economic  levels,  we  see  unwanted  children,  illegitimacy, 
venereal  and  other  diseases,  desertion,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
lack  of  security  for  even  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  In  the  busi- 
ness class  (business,  professional,  and  white-collar  workers)  we 
find  families  wrecked  by  the  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances  while 
raising  children,  by  sexual  maladjustments  due  in  part  to  worry 
and  tension,  and  by  debts  and  financial  worries.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  more  than  half  of  American  families  are  happy  and  well 
adjusted  to  the  degree  which  the  average  person  expects  when 
he  marries.  One  investigator  asked  ioo  men  and  ioo  women: 
"If  by  some  miracle  you  could  press  a  button  and  find  that  you 
had  never  been  married  to  your  husband  (or  wife),  would  you 
press  that  button?"  Only  66  men  and  64  women  answered  with 
an  unqualified  "No."31 

The  increase  in  divorce  is  not  due  appreciably  to  changes  in 
laws,  but  to  a  lessening  of  the  social  disapproval  of  divorce,  which 
has  been  most  pronounced  in  the  western  states.  Divorce  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  the  basic  problem.  It  gives  some  relief  in 
unbearable  situations,  but  the  essential  dishonesty  of  our  divorce 
procedure  often  adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  possibility  of  divorce, 
in  combination  with  its  difficulty  and  unpleasantness,  causes  many 
couples  to  spend  years  in  painful  indecision.  Something  might  be 
said  in  favor  of  having  much  easier  divorce  or  none  at  all. 

Many  incompatible  couples  refrain  from  getting  a  divorce  for 
the  sake  of  their  children  and  yet  cannot  build  up  the  peace  and 
harmony  which  their  children  really  need.  They  continue  living 
together  in  ill-concealed  hostility,  misunderstanding,  and  conflict 
until  their  children  develop  a  feeling  of  insecurity  or  bitterness 
which  may  require  many  years  to  correct  or  may  follow  them 
throughout  life. 

Even  where  the  marital  relation  is  ideal,  children  do  not  spend 
time  with  their  parents  in  cooperative,  satisfying  activities  as 
much  as  in  earlier  days.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  disappearance 
of  economic  functions  from  the  home,  partly  to  the  decline  of 
authority  and  obedience.     Without  the  power  to  secure  a  kind 

31  G.  V.  Hamilton,  A  Research  in  Marriage,  192.9,  p.  69. 
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of  military  obedience  in  small  matters,  it  becomes  difficult  for 
adults  having  traditional  upbringing  to  carry  on  their  normal 
activities  in  the  presence  of  children.  The  pressure  for  speed, 
the  necessity  of  living  by  the  clock,  the  complexity  and  physical 
vulnerability  of  the  modern  household  and  its  furnishings,  the 
exacting  and  invidious  standards  of  adult  entertainment  and 
recreations,  cause  adults  to  separate  themselves  from  preadolescent 
children  in  most  activities,  while  adolescents  with  their  special 
interests  segregate  themselves  from  both  adults  and  children. 

Economic  Insecurity  and  Illness 

Almost  50  per  cent  of  American  families  in  the  "prosperous" 
year  of  192.9  received  incomes  of  less  than  $1,500  per  family;32 
in  other  words,  they  were  living  upon  a  mere  subsistence  standard 
or  in  actual  poverty.  In  normal  years  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  the 
population  receive  financial  help  from  public,  or  private  social 
agencies,  not  to  mention  those  who  get  unreported  help  from 
relatives  or  other  individuals.33  In  May  1935,  one  of  the  low 
points  of  the  economic  depression,  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
population  (one-eighth  of  the  rural  and  one-sixth  of  the  urban), 
were  wholly  or  partly  dependent  upon  public  relief  funds.34  With 
an  average  income  at  the  subsistence  level  in  "good"  years  and 
considerably  below  it  in  "bad,"  many  modern  families  meet  severe 
strains  of  economic  insecurity  and  its  frequent  corollary,  illness. 

Gillin  tells  the  story  of  Joe  Grabarski,  a  sturdy  and  industrious 
youth,  who  came  from  Poland  to  a  Pennsylvania  steel  town  when 
he  was  17.  He  married  a  girl  from  a  family  of  low  economic  and 
social  standards,  a  family  which  had  included  a  prostitute,  one  or 
more  cases  of  feeble-mindedness,  and  an  epileptic.  When  Grabar- 
ski's  funds  gave  out  during  a  strike,  he  worked  his  way  West 
and  got  a  farm  job.  He  later  bought  a  farm  on  mortgage  from 
his  employer  and  took  his  family  to  it.  For  two  years  he  got 
along  well  and  by  this  time  had  six  children.  When  his  farmer 
friend  died,  however,  the  widow,  who  had  taken  a  dislike  to 

32  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  On  Relief,  1935,  Chart  VIII. 

33  John  L.  Gillin,  Social  Pathology,  1933,  p.  464. 

34  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  On  Relief,  Chart  I. 
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Joe's  wife,  demanded  payment  of  the  mortgage.  Then  the  baby 
suddenly  became  ill  and  died,  and  the  oldest  son,  who  had  been 
the  main  help  on  the  farm,  was  killed  by  runaway  horses.  Mrs. 
Grabarski,  originally  a  weak  personality  and  poor  housekeeper, 
developed  an  ailment  requiring  surgery  and  later  became  insane. 
The  older  daughter  stopped  school  to  take  care  of  the  house  but 
became  interested  in  a  farm  hand,  by  whom  she  became  pregnant. 
The  latter,  urged  to  marry  the  girl,  left  the  country.  The  eight- 
year-old  boy  was  discovered  to  be  thieving  at  school  and  his  dif- 
ficulty was  traced  to  an  emotional  disturbance  caused  by  bad 
sex  information.  The  mortgage  was  foreclosed  and  the  farm  was 
sold,  but  was  rented  by  the  new  owner  to  Joe.  Then  disease  took 
most  of  the  farm  animals.  The  family  returned  to  the  city  and 
rented  a  cheap  house,  and  Joe  got  a  job  at  common  labor.  At 
this  point  the  Family  Welfare  Society  in  the  city  took  the  case  and 
gradually  helped  them  to  work  out  of  their  bad  situation.35 

Such  problems  are  common  in  families  on  the  subsistence  and 
poverty  levels.  While  few  cases  are  as  bad  as  this,  one  difficulty 
tends  to  lead  to  another,  and  there  is  an  abnormally  high  con- 
centration at  these  levels  of  the  various  forms  of  misery  which 
beset  mankind. 

It  is  true  that  the  family  unit  does  frequently  maintain  its  sta- 
bility and  perform  its  functions  well  upon  the  lowest  levels  of 
material  comfort.  This  happens  especially  in.  isolated  rural 
regions  such  as  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  the  Ozarks.36 
There  food,  fuel,  and  rude  shelter  can  be  had  by  the  family's  own 
efforts,  and  luxury  wants  are  not  stimulated  by  city  life.  But 
such  areas  of  primitive  adjustment  are  doomed  inevitably  to  dis- 
appear. Under  urban  influences,  low  material  standards  make 
rather  for  personal  and  family  disorganization.  Moreover,  the 
primitive  mountaineer's  adjustment  seems  to  require  a  fatalistic 
acceptance  of  high  sickness  rates,  high  death  rates,  and  high  birth 
rates. 

The  problem  of  family  health  is  nowadays  a  problem  of  eco- 
nomics, of  administration,  and  of  public  education.     We  have  the 

36  Gillin,  Social  Pathology,  pp.  4-7. 

36  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  and  Merle  E.  Frampton,  The  Family  and  Society,  1935,  p.  193. 
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medical  knowledge  and  techniques,  but  we  have  not  yet  given 
them  a  just  and  humane  distribution.  The  rich  and  the  urban 
poor  have  more  security  in  medical  matters  than  do  the  middle 
class  and  rural  people  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  the  very  existence 
of  modern  medical  science  creates  the  emotional  need  to  use  it  at 
any  cost.  At  one  time  illness,  death,  and  permanent  physical 
handicaps  could  be  blamed  largely  upon  fate  or  the  gods.  Now 
we  know  that  many  sick  children  and  adults  have  died  or  become 
permanently  disabled  because  their  families  could  not  afford  to 
save  them.  Responsible  family  adults,  aware  of  this  grim  truth, 
carry  an  emotional  burden  which  is  peculiarly  modern,  and  they 
and  their  families  face  the  additional  jeopardy  of  remorse  or 
permanent  feelings  of  guilt  and  of  emotional  illness. 

The  Eugenic  Problem 

There  is  an  economic  problem  among  the  more  prosperous  group 
of  the  population  also.  This  may  be  as  devastating  to  family  life 
and  to  personality  as  is  poverty. 

Mrs.  H.,  the  highly  cultured,  suburban-dwelling  wife  of  a 
professional  man,  tells  a  typical  story.  It  represents  thousands  of 
others.  Under  the  influence  of  a  high  idealism,  this  couple  deliber- 
ately sacrificed  their  accustomed  standard  of  living  in  order  to 
achieve  the  full  values  of  parenthood.  The  purely  personal  values 
might  have  been  gained  by  having  two  children;  but  racial  and 
social  welfare,  they  felt,  demanded  four.  They  had  four.  They 
did  without  servants,  a  car,  and  a  radio.  They  learned  to  dress 
cheaply.  The  husband  denied  himself  clubs,  cigars,  decent 
lunches.  The  wife  worked  with  grim  determination  at  her  end- 
less household  tasks.  They  used  modern  equipment,  but  its  labor 
saving  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  extra  work  required 
by  the  high  standards  of  child  care  followed  by  educated  people. 
They  endured  the  wondering  pity  of  their  childless  or  one-child 
neighbors.  They  would  gladly  have  moved  "across  the  tracks," 
but  the  husband's  success  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  their 
social  contacts.  The  wife  wanted  to  make  her  children  happy 
and  to  enjoy  them. 

After  the  fourth  child  was  born,  she  gave  up  her  ambition  to 
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make  the  home  a  pleasant  place  for  her  husband.  The  oldest  girl 
developed  an  unkind  attitude  toward  the  younger  children  because 
they  had  been  continually  associated  in  her  mind  with  an  irritable 
mother  who  could  not  give  this  older  girl  sympathy  and  attention 
when  she  most  needed  it.  When  one  of  the  four  children  did 
something  to  annoy  a  neighbor,  the  neighbor  would  show  no 
sympathy  but  would  "take  it  out"  on  the  already  overburdened 
mother.  Like  many  other  married  women  of  her  class,  Mrs.  H. 
has  concluded  that  the  personal  frustrations  and  thwarted  lives  of 
spinsters  and  childless  women  are  minor  evils  in  comparison  with 
the  impoverishment  of  personality  and  loss  of  happiness  that  have 
"rewarded"  her  parental  and  social  idealism.37 

No  amount  of  high-sounding  phraseology  can  obscure  the  plain 
fact  that  in  Western  European  and  American  society,  as  now  con- 
stituted, quality  standards  in  raising  children  are  incompatible 
with  even  the  moderate  quantity  standard  needed  for  race  perpetua- 
tion. A  study  in  Iowa  showed  that  in  counties  having  large 
percentages  of  young  people  attending  high  school  the  birth  rate 
is  low,  while  in  counties  with  fewer  young  people  in  high  school 
the  rate  is  high.38  Considering  the  country  as  a  whole,  a  study 
made  for  the  American  Youth  Commission39  shows  clearly  that 
those  communities  having  the  least  economic  resources,  and  pre- 
sumably providing  the  lowest  level  of  living,  are  the  ones  having 
a  disproportionately  large  number  of  the  nation's  children. 

What  will  happen  to  our  people  if  the  big  houses  continue 
indefinitely  to  contain  little  families  and  the  little  houses  to  con- 
tain big  families?  Even  if  the  more  and  the  less  prosperous  halves 
of  our  population  are  equal  with  respect  to  inherited  intelligence — 
a  theory  that  still  must  be  proved  against  the  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  psychological  tests  and  much  experience  of  educators — 
the  fact  remains  that  much  more  than  half  of  our  children  are 
raised  in  the  worst  half  of  the  19  million  home  environments  which 
contain  children.40 

37  "This  Business  of  Parenthood,"  Harper's,  January  1931. 

38  Hornell  Hart,  "Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Babies  in  Iowa,"  University  of  Iowa  Service 
Bulletin,  July  n,  1911. 

39  Newton  Edwards,  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  for  Youth,  1939,  Chaps.  Ill  and  IV. 

40  See,  for  instance,  Frank  W.  Notestein,  "Class  Differences  in  Fertility"  and  P.  K.  Whelp- 
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But  has  this  not  always  been  the  social  pattern?  We  have  only- 
fragmentary  statistics  from  the  past,  with  some  historical  side- 
lights, but  the  answer  indicated  by  this  evidence,  in  general,  is 
"No."  There  was  no  such  marked  differential  rate  of  increase  of 
poor  over  rich  in  1800,  nor  in  the  remoter  past,  so  far  as  we  know, 
except  possibly  in  late  Roman  times.  The  present  situation  is, 
rather,  an  unexpected,  illogical,  and  absurd  by-product  of  modern 
"progress."  It  is  a  problem  calling  for  mass  education.  Some 
day  our  society  must  and  will  inevitably  do  something  about  the 
population  problem.  Enlightenment  through  the  schools  may 
forestall  blind  action  under  a  demagogue  or  dictator  and  make 
possible  a  democratic,  intelligent  solution. 

ton,  "Geographic  and  Economic  Differentials  in  Fertility,"  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November  1936. 


Chapter  Three 

IMPROVING  FAMILY  LIFE: 

An  Opportunity  for  Education 


Because  of  the  removal  of  certain  former  functions  and  activities 
from  the  home,  many  persons  have  looked  upon  the  family 
as  a  declining  institution.  Among  the  economic  functions,  all 
but  the  last  finishing  touches  of  material  production  have  been 
taken  away  by  the  factory.  The  schools  are  reaching  both  up 
and  down  along  the  age  scale  and,  with  their  increased  recreational 
activities,  are  controlling  more  of  the  time  of  the  7-  to  14-year-old 
group.  The  character-building  agencies  of  the  community  com- 
pete increasingly  with  the  home  for  the  leisure  of  youth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  functions  which  remain  in  the  home 
have  gained  intensity  and  importance.  Most  socially  thoughtful 
persons  agree  that  the  family  is  not  likely  to  surrender  these  es- 
sential functions:  (1)  the  physical  reproduction  of  the  race;  (2.) 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  physical  care  and  training  of  the  young 
child;  (3)  provision  of  the  fundamental  sources  of  mental  health 
and  happiness  for  the  great  majority  of  all  persons — that  is,  a 
sense  of  personal  security,  enduring  affection,  and  healthful  sex 
life,  according  to  the  age  and  status  of  the  individual. 

Moreover,  the  home  is  showing  a  tendency  to  gain  certain 
functions  which  may  be  regarded  as  new  or  as  elaborations  of  the 
older  functions  of  economic  consumption,  shelter,  recreation,  and 
education.  The  trend  of  leisure  activities  away  from  the  home 
appears  to  be  checked  and  in  certain  respects  to  be  reversing  itself. 

Better  Family  Life  as  a  Means  and  as  an  End 

Other  institutions  cannot  with  any  adequacy  perform  the  three 
essential  functions  of  the  family,  but  they  can  help  the  family  to 
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perform  them  better.  When  the  home  fails  to  perform  these 
functions  smoothly,  the  results  often  include  stunted  growth  and 
lifelong  physical  handicaps,  venereal  diseases,  abortions,  illegit- 
imate births,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  delinquency,  and 
crime. 

Physical  health  is  often  permanently  undermined  by  defective 
care  of  the  child  in  the  early  years.  Among  6,000  preschool 
children  studied  in  Gary,  Indiana,  60  per  cent  had  diets  "plainly 
incapable  of  covering  all  their  bodily  requirements."1 

Venereal  diseases  are  encouraged  by  unsatisfactory  family  rela- 
tions and  by  unduly  delayed  marriage.  More  important,  the 
venereal  diseases  are  family  diseases.  Syphilis  is  often  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child;  gonorrhea  from  husband  to  wife.  Either 
may  result  from  premarital  sex  relations.  There  is  twice  as  much 
syphilis  as  tuberculosis.  In  fact,  Sir  William  Osier  believed  it 
to  be  the  cause  of  10  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  Gonorrhea  is  a  disease 
of  youth — one  study  of  clinic  patients  shows  proportionately 
more  new  cases  among  girls  of  19  than  of  any  other  age.2  Pros- 
titution, the  spreader  of  much  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  increased 
from  19x7-18  to  193  2.-33  m  41  cities  of  the  United  States  out 
of  58  investigated.3  But  some  schools  continue  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  youth  as  if  neither  disease  existed.  Our  conspicuous 
failure  to  control  venereal  disease  has  been  due  not  so  much  to 
economic  cost  as  to  the  taboo  upon  public  discussion  of  the  subject. 
By  straightforward  education  and  compulsory  treatment,  Sweden, 
by  1934,  had  reduced  its  syphilis  rate  to  one-twelfth  of  what  it 
was  in  1919,  and  to  one-fiftieth  of  the  then  current  rate  for  upstate 
New  York.4 

The  practice  of  abortion  is  a  major  contributory  cause  of  the 
declining  birth  rate  and  childless  marriages.  It  is  also  the  direct 
cause  of  about  15,000  deaths  verified  each  year  by  autopsy  and 

1  Elizabeth  Hughes  and  Lydia  Roberts,  Children  of  Pre-Scbool  Age  in  Gary,  Indiana,  192.4, 

P-  57- 

2  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  "Venereal  Disease  Incidence  at  Different  Ages,"  Public 
Health  Reports,  December  14,  19x0,  p.  3095. 

3  Data  from  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

4  Thomas  Parran,  "The  Next  Great  Plague  to  Go,"  Survey  Graphic,  July  1936,  pp.  410-n, 
supplemented  by  information  from  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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probably  of  an  even  greater  number  accepted  by  coroners  as  due 
to  appendicitis.  Estimates  of  the  abortion  rate  are  not  very 
reliable,  but  even  the  most  conservative  is  680,000  a  year.5 

The  illegitimacy  rate  has  increased  since  the  war.  In  1931  it 
was  34  per  1,000  births  among  the  entire  population;  in  1934 
it  was  40. 6  Like  abortion,  illegitimacy  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack 
or  undue  delay  of  normal,  satisfying  marriage  and  in  part  to  half- 
knowledge  of  birth  control. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  contraception  is  employed  by  most 
married  couples  in  professional  and  business  groups  and  by  about 
half  of  those  of  the  working  class.7  The  volume  of  the  birth 
control  medication  and  device  business  in  America  is  rapidly 
growing.  A  survey  of  the  western  part  of  Florida  in  1931  revealed 
that  "prophylactics"  (used  also  presumably  as  contraceptives) 
were  being  sold  in  376  places  other  than  drugstores,  including  gas 
stations,  soda  fountains,  barber  shops,  newsstands,  and  grocery 
stores.8 

Many  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  including  those  which 
eventually  lead  to  insanity,  have  been  shown  to  be  caused  in  part 
by  unsatisfactory  family  relationships.  A  careful  inventory  of 
many  case  studies  indicates  that  bad  family  adjustments  are  more 
frequent  in  the  history  of  disordered  individuals.9 

Delinquency  and  crime  are  found  to  be  closely  associated  with 
bad  home  conditions,  particularly  those  which  are  psychologically 
bad,  as  when  children  are  neglected  or  treated  unjustly  by  parents. 
Shaw's  jack-roller,  who  spent  his  boyhood  with  an  unjust  step- 
mother, developed  a  lasting  grudge  against  all  authority.10  Miss 
Taft's  "Mary,"  who  was  unwanted  by  her  mother  when  she  was 
born,  developed  a  resentful  personality  and  was  regretfully  ex- 
pected  by  her  counselor  always  to  be   "unlovable"   and   "un- 

5  Data  from  National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health.  See  also  Folsom,  The  Family, 
1934,  pp.  240-41. 

6  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth,  Stillbirth,  and  Infant  Mortality  Statistics,  annual  reports. 

7  R.  S.  and  H.  M.  Lynd,  Middletown,  192.9,  p.  12.3. 

8  Elizabeth  Garrett,  "Birth  Control's  Business  Baby,"  New  Republic,  January  17,  1934, 
p.  2.70.     See  also,  R.  S.  and  H.  M.  Lynd,  Middletown  in  Transition,  1937,  p.  167. 

9  Helen  L.  Witmer,  "The  Influence  of  Parental  Attitudes  on  the  Social  Adjustment  of 
the  Individual,"  American  Sociological  Revieiv,  October  1937. 

10  Clifford  Shaw,  The  Jack-Roller,  1930. 
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loved. ' ' n  In  a  recent  study  "at  least  91  per  cent  of  the  delinquents 
gave  clear  evidence  of  being  or  of  having  been  extremely  disturbed 
because  of  emotion-provoking  relationships  with  others,  mainly 
with  those  in  the  family.  We  could  detect  the  presence  of  similar 
internal  stresses  in  not  more  than  13  per  cent  of  the  controls  [non- 
delinquents]  and  even  then  to  a  much  less  degree."12  Again,  the 
records  of  a  sample  of  delinquent  children  show  that  approximately 
85  per  cent  developed  into  respectable,  self-supporting  citizens 
when  placed  in  better  homes.13  Divorced  adults  are  much  more 
likely  to  become  criminals  than  are  the  single,  married,  or 
widowed.14  Of  500  women  delinquents  studied  by  Sheldon  and 
Eleanor  Glueck,  50  per  cent  were  found  to  have  been  married 
under  18,  as  compared  with  11  per  cent  of  women  in  general.15 
In  3 1  per  cent  of  the  delinquent  cases  the  husbands  were  "pick-ups" 
and  in  19  per  cent  they  were  casual  acquaintances;  in  more  than 
80  per  cent  the  conjugal  relations  were  poor. 

If  we  were  not  interested  in  the  betterment  of  family  life  for  its 
own  sake,  such  betterment  would  nevertheless  constitute  a  most 
strategic  approach  to  the  treatment  of  these  conditions,  which 
burden  every  community  with  a  load  of  handicapped,  parasitic, 
or  dangerous  members.  Yet  our  vision  is  indeed  narrow  if  we  see 
a  sound  family  life  merely  as  a  medicine  for  the  remedy  of  these 
ills.  It  is  also  supremely  worth  cultivating  for  its  own  positive 
values.  Even  with  all  of  the  diversification  of  life  outside  the 
home,  all  the  manifold  satisfactions  that  may  be  derived  from  civic 
and  occupational  life,  contact  with  friends,  and  participation  in 
wholehearted  recreation  outside  the  family  group,  one's  life  is 
still  lacking  the  essence  of  its  wholeness  and  fullness  if  in  the  home 
there  is  no  understanding,  no  satisfactory  affection.  One's  life 
may  perhaps  fail  to  reach  its  goals  of  achievement;  yet  life  as  a 
whole  is  less  likely  to  be  hollow  if  in  the  home  one  can  find  en- 

11  Jessie  A.  Ta.it,  "The  Effect  of  an  Unsatisfactory  Mother-Daughter  Relationship  upon 
the  Development  of  a  Personality,"  The  Family,  March  192.6,  p.  17. 

12  William  Healy  and  Augusta  Bronner,  New  Light  on  Delinquency  and  Its  Treatment,  1936, 
p.  -lot,. 

13  Peter  Odegard,  The  American  Public  Mind,  1930,  p.  54. 

14  Edwin  Sutherland,  Principles  of  Criminology,  1939,  p.  170. 
16  Five  Hundred  Delinquent  Women,  1934,  p.  93. 
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during  love.  The  family  still  remains  the  social  grouping  best 
devised  for  the  expression  of  this  emotional  aspect  of  the  self,  most 
closely  related  to  personal  adjustment  and  happiness. 

Education  an  Effective  Instrument  in  the  Improvement  of 

Family  Life 

Effort  on  behalf  of  family  life  seems  worth  while  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  as  a  means  to  other  ends.  But  how  do  we  know  that 
education  can  help  toward  this  betterment  or  readjustment? 
Have  the  problems  not  been  caused  in  part  by  education?  Did 
we  not  have  better  family  life  when  people  lived  in  simple  and 
ignorant  faith?  At  least  one  recent  treatise  on  the  modern  family 
suggests  that  it  is  as  important  to  preserve  "all  major  phases  of 
the  family"  as  it  is  to  treat  "the  symptoms  of  family  weakness" 
and  finds  the  greatest  hope  of  sound  family  life  and  race  continu- 
ance among  the  more  backward  elements  of  our  population.16 

Yet  there  is  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  persons  of  higher 
general  education,  even  of  the  traditional  kind,  are  less  subject  to 
at  least  the  cruder  and  more  obvious  evils  related  to  family  life. 
A  study  of  marital  adjustment  shows  that  the  more  highly  edu- 
cated on  the  whole  have  more  satisfactory  marriages.17  Another 
study  shows  college  graduates  with  definitely  lower  divorce  rates 
than  the  average  population  of  the  same  states,  in  spite  of  their 
ability  to  look  upon  divorce  more  philosophically  and  tolerantly 
than  their  less  educated  fellow  citizens.18  A  study  of  old  people, 
all  now  on  the  poverty  level,  indicates  a  somewhat  higher  degree 
of  contentment  and  adjustment  among  the  better  educated.19 
While  there  is  some  evidence,  not  entirely  substantiated,  that 
educated  families  produce  more  children  who  are  neurotic,  that 
is,  are  "personality"  problems  to  themselves  and  their  immediate 
relatives,  it  is  definitely  certain  that  uneducated  families  con- 
tribute a  higher  rate  than  the  educated  to  delinquency,  crime,  dam- 

16  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  and  Merle  E.  Frampton,  The  Family  and  Society,  1935,  p.  49. 

17  Ernest  Burgess  and  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  Predicting  Success  or  Failure  in  Marriage, 
1939,   pp.    12.1-2.2.. 

18  Rita  Halle,  "Marriages  Made  in  College,"  Good  Housekeeping,  April  1931. 

19  Christine  Morgan,  The  Attitudes  and  Adjustments  of  Recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance  in 
Upstate  and  Metropolitan  New  York,  1937,  p.  2.0. 
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aged  health,  and  most  hospitalizable  forms  of  mental  disorder.20 
Whole  states  and  cities  (including,  of  course,  all  social  classes) 
with  the  highest  educational  efficiency  are  in  general  highest  in 
income  and  saving  and  lowest  in  their  rates  of  certain  crimes 
and  venereal  diseases.21 

Such  evidence  is  in  favor  of  education  but  is  not  conclusive,  be- 
cause economic  security  and  good  social  environment,  rather  than 
education  per  se,  may  explain  the  more  fortunate  condition  of  the 
educated  classes.  Good  education  is  so  interwoven  with  high 
standards  of  living  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  one  is  cause 
or  effect  of  the  other. 

It  would  be  more  conclusive  to  study  changes,  to  compare  individ- 
uals or  societies  before  and  after  a  given  dose  of  education.  When 
we  think  in  these  terms  it  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  general 
education  has  improved  adjustments  of  the  inner,  personal  kind; 
that  is,  happiness  and  contentment.  This  failure,  however,  may 
be  due  to  certain  temporary  by-products.  While  education  makes 
people  more  competent  to  achieve  any  one  given  end,  it  at  the 
same  time  increases  the  number  of  their  desires;  hence  more  con- 
flicts between  incompatible  wants,  bringing  discontent  or  neurosis. 

This  suggests  that  the  remedy  for  this  partial  failure  of  education 
lies  in  still  more  education — but  of  a  different  kind.  Neither 
statistics  nor  complex  research  procedures  are  needed  to  show  that 
training  in  cooking  or  piano  playing  actually  improves  one's 
performance  of  these  arts.  The  effectiveness  of  education  for  a 
specific  objective,  involving  training  in  specific  skills  and  judg- 
ments, is  a  matter  of  common  experience.  We  have  never  yet,  on 
any  substantial  scale,  tried  this  practical  kind  of  education  for 
family  living,  except  in  relation  to  some  of  its  more  material 
aspects.  Yet  family  living  involves  also  specific  arts  of  a  less 
material  kind,  such  as  the  art  of  dealing  with  a  sick  person,  with 
an  irritable  child,  a  jealous  spouse,  or  a  family  budget. 

Arts  such  as  these  have  been  neglected  partly  because  we  did  not 

20  Folsom,  The  Family,  pp.  501-10. 

21  Stephen  Visher,  "The  Comparative  Rank  of  the  American  States,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  March  1931.  Venereal  disease  incidence  is  based  on  records  of  physical  examina- 
tions of  army  draftees. 
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have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  tested  techniques.  In  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  scientific  findings  about  child  development,  sexual 
physiology,  family  expenditures,  personality  differences,  and  the 
emotional  relations  between  human  beings  have  increased  enor- 
mously. To  be  sure,  this  knowledge  is  far  from  complete;  but 
partial  understanding  is  dangerous  mainly  when  people  fail  to 
realize  that  it  is  partial,  when  they  put  their  trust  blindly  in  a 
formula  when  taking  irrevocable  steps.  Moreover,  the  very 
existence  of  this  new  knowledge  adds  to  our  confusion  and  chal- 
lenges us  to  put  it  into  a  form  useful  to  the  average  citizen. 

Another  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  arts  of  family  living  has 
been  the  idea  that  "character  training"  was  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem, that  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  It  was  assumed 
that  getting  along  well  with  one's  wife  or  husband  or  bringing 
up  one's  children  well  was  something  that  anyone  could  do  if  he 
only  wanted  to  enough;  in  other  words,  if  he  were  sufficiently 
unselfish  and  high-minded.  But  with  the  accumulating  experience 
of  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  intimate  counselors,  who  see 
human  beings  as  they  really  are,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
after  all  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  "won't"  and 
"can't."  The  essence  of  Ferenczi's  medical  experience  was  the 
tragedy  of  people's  wanting  so  much  to  love  each  other  and  not 
being  able  to  do  so.22 

Moreover,  aims  and  values  often  develop  in  the  individual  as  he 
/earns  the  methods  of  attaining  these  aims  and  values.  Serious 
interests  and  hobbies  frequently  begin  with  playful  and  nonserious 
efforts.  Complete  acceptance  of  an  end  need  not  necessarily 
precede  practice  in  the  means;  it  may  grow  out  of  that  practice. 
In  this  matter  of  developing  satisfactory  human  relations,  our 
education  seems  to  have  been  so  deadly  serious  about  the  end  that 
it  has  neglected  the  satisfactions  of  the  art  itself.  If  getting  along 
with  one's  jealous  brother  were  made  somewhat  more  of  an  in- 
teresting game  and  somewhat  less  a  stern  moral  duty,  it  might 
more  often  be  achieved. 

The  art  of  getting  along  with  people  in  the  family  and  the  small 

22  Franz  Alexander,  "Psychoanalysis  and  Social  Disorganization,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  May  1937,  p.  810. 
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face-to-face  group  is  not  the  same  thing  as  "good  citizenship." 
Occasionally  they  are  in  conflict,  as  when  a  person  must  choose 
between  his  social  or  civic  convictions  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
family  or  "gang."  An  adequate  education  will  equip  each  youth 
with  both  of  these  arts  and  also  help  him  to  face  and  make  correctly 
the  recurrent  choices  that  life  inevitably  presents. 

Ignorance  and  ineptitude  are  not,  of  course,  the  only  causes  of 
family  difficulties,  and  formal  education  is  not  the  only  remedy  for 
the  ills  which  beset  modern  family  life.  There  is  strong  support 
for  the  attitude  of  those  who  say  that,  without  better  housing, 
there  is  little  hope  for  improved  family  relations  in  the  less 
privileged  classes.  Satisfactory  family  life  requires  better  public 
health  facilities;  a  more  just  distribution  of  the  financial  burden  of 
illness;  a  closer  adjustment  between  income  and  family  size 
(whether  accomplished  by  "family  extra-wages"  for  larger  fami- 
lies, birth  control,  or  other  means);  greater  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion; more  effective  and  humane  legislation  regarding  marriage 
and  divorce;  and  economic  security,  however  obtained,  for  all 
classes.  In  these  connections,  education  plays  a  double  role. 
First,  education  in  a  broad  sense,  both  through  the  school  and 
through  other  agencies,  is  a  necessary  step  in  bringing  about  these 
economic  and  community  improvements.  Second,  education 
plays  the  more  direct  role  of  helping  each  individual  to  make 
better  use  of  community  resources  as  he  already  finds  them.  In  this 
second  function  the  public  schools  can  participate  with  somewhat 
less  restraint  than  they  can  in  the  first  function,  at  least  under 
present  political  conditions. 

It  is  well  that  educators  should  be  on  their  guard  against  becom- 
ing the  tools  of  a  controversial  and  perhaps  short-lived  effort. 
Some  social  reformers  have  viewed  the  schools  too  much  as  a 
rescue  squad  to  be  called  out  to  save  society  from  various  threat- 
ened disasters.  The  difficulties  of  modern  family  living,  however, 
are  no  temporary  emergency.  Several  generations,  at  least,  will 
pass  before  we  can  overcome  them.  They  justify  long-range 
educational  planning.  This  judgment  is  supported  by  a  most 
remarkable  agreement  between  educational  leaders,  whose  original 
emphasis  is  upon  the  development  of  individual  personalities, 
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and  various  kinds  of  social  workers,  who  stress  the  solving  of 
social  problems.  These  two  groups  have  independently  come  to 
the  same  conclusion — that  specific  education  for  family  life  is 
both  possible  and  necessary. 

Family  Life  a  Major  Interest  of  Both  Youth  and  Parents 

The  case  for  family  life  education  does  not  rest  entirely  upon  the 
need  for  it  and  its  probable  effectiveness  as  seen  by  adults.  In  an 
authoritarian  society  these  reasons  would  be  enough.  But  in  a 
democracy  we  may  profitably  consult  the  persons  to  be  educated. 
When  we  do  so,  what  do  we  find? 

"Mr.  President,  we  have  been  getting  a  fine  technical  education, 
but  no  preparation  at  all  for  what  we  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  relations  in  life;  we  mean  marriage.  We  know  how 
to  build  bridges,  but  not  a  happy  home  life."  Thus,  in  effect, 
spoke  five  older  men  students  to  the  president  of  Purdue  University. 
They  had  a  plan,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  president.  That  was 
ten  years  ago.  Each  year  since  then  a  course  of  lectures  on  mar- 
riage has  been  given,  with  gratifying  success.  Soon  the  girls  of 
the  university  requested  a  similar  course,  which  was  duly  arranged. 
Still  more  recently  a  series  of  lectures,  somewhat  more  elementary 
in  nature,  has  been  developed  for  freshman  boys. 

Young  people  themselves  are  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
movement.  In  "The  Case  of  Youth  versus  Society,"  held  in  the 
Oranges,  New  Jersey,  in  1935,  society  was  indicted  "for  in- 
difference to  and  ignorance  of  the  problems  of  youth  in  respect 
to.  .  .  marriage."23  At  the  Christian  Youth  Conference  of  North 
America,  held  at  Lakeside,  Ohio,  in  June  1936,  delegates  from 
2.4  denominations  in  44  states  condemned  their  elders  for  their 
"almost  total  failure  ...  to  provide  the  education  for  mar- 
riage which  every  youth  needs."24 

Young  people,  however,  have  done  more  than  pass  resolutions  in 
conferences  arranged  by  adults.  They  have  acted  to  secure  the 
education  they  want.     Not  only  at  Purdue,  but  at  North  Carolina, 

25  Wayland  D.  Towner, '  'The  Case  of  Youth  versus  Society,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  October 

1935,  P-  336. 

24  Joint  Committee  on  United  Youth  Program,  Report  of  the  Christian  Youth  Conference, 

1936,  p-  45- 
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Iowa,  Syracuse,  Western  Reserve,  and  elsewhere,  students  have 
petitioned  for  a  course  in  marriage.  Additional  stories  of  initia- 
tive of  various  sorts  on  the  part  of  youth  have  come  from 
Dartmouth,  Wesleyan,  Drew,  Stanford,  Rollins,  Minnesota,  and 
Butler,  among  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  from  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, 4-H  clubs,  and  high  schools. 

Some  of  our  information  regarding  the  attitudes  of  youth  today 
is  derived  from  questionnaires.  As  means  of  gathering  data,  these 
are  inferior  to  systematic  interviews,  and  the  results  of  neither 
can  be  accepted  uncritically.  Yet  when  data  collected  in  many 
places  by  different  methods  approximately  coincide,  a  measure 
of  credence  is  justified. 

Since  the  192.0's  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  young  toward 
marriage  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  The  survey  of  the  at- 
titudes of  students  in  1.^  colleges,  made  in  1936  by  Fortune  magazine 
and  carefully  conducted  through  the  use  of  several  methods  of 
investigation,  concludes:  "Today  the  prospect  of  marriage  and 
children  is  popular  again:  60  per  cent  of  girls  and  50  per  cent  of 
men  would  like  to  marry  within  a  year  or  two  of  gradua- 
tion. .  .  ,"25  Henry  C.  Link,  after  questioning  many  young 
women  in  college  for  three  years,  reports  that  90  to  95  per  cent  of 
them  regard  a  career  as  wife  and  mother  as  their  primary  aim  and 
consider  helping  a  husband  in  his  career  more  important  than 
having  a  career  of  their  own.26 

Another  psychologist  familiar  with  high  school  groups27  re- 
ports that  boys  and  girls  of  today,  in  contrast  to  youth  of  the  past 
decade,  tend  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  be  married. 
In  this  sense  young  people  today  are  definitely  more  mature; 
they  are  already  thinking  about  marriage  in  serious  terms.  Girls 
are  more  conscious  of  their  future  role  as  homemakers  with  chil- 
dren and  eagerly  anticipate  it.  Boys  share  these  attitudes;  they 
expect  and  want  to  marry  that  kind  of  woman. 

A  similar  attitude  is  seen  among  the  less  privileged  young 
people.     They  are  willing  to  marry  on  small  incomes,  to  put  up 

25  "Youth  in  College,"  Fortune,  June  1936,  p.  156. 

26  The  Return  to  Religion,  1937,  p.  110. 

27  Information  from  Caroline  Zachry,  Progressive  Education  Association. 
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with  all  sorts  of  makeshifts,  even  to  marry  on  relief.28  Those  of 
moderate  economic  status  usually  consider  it  desirable  that  mar- 
riage should  be  postponed  until  income  permits  a  comfortable 
living  without  serious  skimping.29 

But,  whatever  postponement  is  necessitated  by  financial  strin- 
gency, the  universality  of  the  goal  is  evident.  Several  investiga- 
tors believe  that  the  motive,  in  so  far  as  it  is  different  from  that 
of  a  decade  ago,  grows  out  of  a  new  belief  in  the  possibilities  of 
emotional  security  in  marriage  in  an  age  when  conflict  with  parents 
and  hopelessness  concerning  satisfactory  employment  have  pro- 
duced considerable  emotional  disquietude. 

Almost  none  of  the  women  respondents  to  one  questionnaire 
disapproved  of  divorce  where  there  are  no  children,  and  less  than 
half  registered  disapproval  even  with  children.30  But  in  spite  of 
this,  no  one  wants  divorce  in  and  for  itself.  For  a  period  following 
the  last  war,  the  prospect  of  divorce  served  as  reassurance  against 
the  uncertainties  of  marriage.  By  a  great  majority  today  mar- 
riage itself  is  looked  upon  as  the  gateway  to  security.31  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that  about  45  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ried youth  of  Maryland  (that  is,  ages  16  to  Z4  inclusive)  in  1936-37 
were  living  with  parents  or  other  relatives.32 

According  to  the  Fortune  survey,  at  least  half  of  the  students  con- 
cerned would  like  to  have  children  soon  after  marriage.  About  a 
third  of  them  consider  two  children  the  ideal  number;  very  few 
want  none  and  very  few  want  more  than  four.33  A  comparison 
of  recent  studies  with  earlier  ones  gives  reason  to  believe  that 
college  young  people  want  larger  families  than  they  did  a  decade 
ago.  The  youth  of  the  higher  economic  group  want  an  average 
of  three  children,  while  those  of  the  lower  group  want  about  two. 
Males  and  females  of  the  two  classes  agree  closely.34 

28  Maxine  Davis,  The  Lost  Generation,  1936,  pp.  79-80. 

29  Unpublished  data  from  E.  Lowell  Kelly,  University  of  Connecticut. 

30  Phyllis  Blanchard  and  Carlyn  Manasses,  New  Girls  for  Old,  1930,  p.  163. 

31  Davis,  The  Lost  Generation,  p.  87.  The  unpublished  data  of  E.  Lowell  Kelly  bear  out 
this  statement. 

32  Howard  M.  Bell,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story,  1938,  p.  18. 

33  Fortune,  June  1936,  p.  156. 

34  Clifford  Kirkpatrick,  "Student  Attitudes  toward  Marriage  and  Sex,"  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Sociology,  May  1936,  p.  546;  Stuart  A.  Rice,  "Undergraduate  Attitudes    toward 
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The  attitudes  described  in  the  last  five  paragraphs  are  seeping 
down  into  the  high  schools.  Caroline  Zachry  has  said  that  she 
finds  that  high  school  boys  of  higher  social  levels  show  almost  as 
much  interest  in  babies  and  children  as  do  girls. 

There  is  evidently  a  resurgence  of  thought  in  both  men  and 
women  toward  considering  "being  a  wife' '  a  career  in  itself.  Only 
15  per  cent  of  the  college  men  in  the  Fortune  study  thought  that 
their  future  mates  should  hold  paid  jobs  after  marriage,  while  40 
per  cent  of  the  girls  looked  favorably  upon  continuing  to  work.35 
The  evidence  is,  however,  that  young  men  are  becoming  less  in- 
sistent upon  their  wives  remaining  in  the  home  and  young  women 
less  insistent  upon  their  right  to  an  outside  career. 

It  is  well  demonstrated  by  many  statistical  studies,  as  well  as 
by  general  observation,  that  the  sexes  are  coming  closer  to  a 
single  standard  of  morality.  In  an  attitude  survey  made  in  19x6 
at  an  eastern  university,  50  per  cent  of  the  men  and  69  per  cent 
of  the  women  maintained  that  there  are  no  acts  which  are  worse 
for  a  woman  than  for  a  man.36 

The  noise  and  fuss  about  sex  which  characterized  the  jazz  age  of 
the  i9xo's  has  moderated.  Sex  is  no  longer  news  to  the  American 
undergraduate.  It  is  doubtful  that  there  has  been  any  recession 
in  the  amount  of  "petting,"  but  it  is  more  spontaneous  and  nat- 
ural, less  extreme  at  first  or  early  acquaintance,  less  felt  to  be  a 
requirement  for  popularity.  Maxine  Davis,  who  has  interviewed 
several  hundred  young  people  both  in  college  and  in  unemployed 
groups,  believes  that  a  new  but  very  definite  sex  code  is  now  rec- 
ognized by  most  youth.37  The  Fortune  survey  showed  that  the 
majority  of  college  men  and  women  do  not  place  "any  particular 
oral  premium  on  virginity  .  .  .  the  code  seems  to  indicate: 
reasonable  restraint,  particularly  on  the  part  of  girls  before  mar- 
riage, and  fidelity  on  both  sides  after  marriage."38 

Among  the  upper  economic  levels,  sex  information  is  sought  and 

Marriage  and  Children,"  Mental  Hygiene,  October  1919;  Bell,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story,  p.  36. 
Kelly's  unpublished  data  bear  out  these  statements. 

35  Fortune,  June  1936,  p.  156. 

36  Daniel  Katz  and  Floyd  H.  Allport,  Students'  Attitudes,  193 1,  chap.  III. 

37  The  Lost  Generation,  p.  83. 

38  Fortune,  June  1936,  p.   155. 
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obtained  at  earlier  ages  than  before,  and  on  the  whole  is  more 
accurate,  though  still  far  from  satisfactory.39  One  still  finds  an 
occasional  high  school  girl  who  fears  pregnancy  as  the  result  of  a 
boy's  kiss.  About  half  of  the  sex  questions  submitted  by  the 
more  privileged  high  school  children  studied  by  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  concern  intercourse,  fertility,  and  sterility. 
More  than  half  of  all  the  questions  put  by  a  senior  high  school 
group  concern  intercourse  and  contraception.  College  students' 
questions  involve  social,  educational,  and  moral  issues,  rather  than 
sheer  matters  of  information,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
true  of  younger  or  less  privileged  groups.  Among  working  girls 
especially  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  super- 
stition. 

Sources  of  sex  information  vary  greatly  among  different  groups. 
Of  nearly  4,000  children  who  replied  to  one  questionnaire,40  the 
father  or  mother  was  stated  to  be  the  source  of  first  information 
by  50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  American  white  groups  and  by  urban 
Negroes.  Other  children  as  sources  are  mentioned  by  xo  per  cent 
of  the  same  groups.  Boys  received  first  information  from  other 
children  more  frequently  than  from  parents,  while  girls  were  first 
informed  by  parents  more  than  four  times  as  frequently  as  by  other 
children.  Data  from  college  students,  collected  at  the  same  time 
and  reported  in  the  same  study,  in  general  corroborate  these  find- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  "girl  friends"  are  mentioned  by  about 
half  of  the  women  respondents  to  another  questionnaire;41  only 
one-fifth  of  these  women  mentioned  their  mothers  as  sources  of 
information  regarding  sex  relations,  and  5  per  cent  of  them  men- 
tioned "boy  friends."  Parents  are  almost  never  the  source  of 
information  about  contraceptives.  Yet,  according  to  one  in- 
vestigator for  the  Progressive  Education  Association's  study  of 
adolescent  needs,  the  average  13-year-old  boy  in  upper-class  urban 
communities  knows  where  contraceptives  can  be  obtained. 

39  Data  on  which  the  following  paragraph  is  based  were  made  available  to  the  author 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Adolescents  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association, 
which  is  conducting  a  study  of  the  needs  of  adolescents  in  several  types  of  centers  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.     Trained  investigators  are  largely  using  case  study  methods. 

40  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  III,  Education  and 
Training,  The  Adolescent  in  the  Family,  1934,  pp.  i93— 95- 

a  Blanchard  and  Manasses,  New  Girls  for  Old,  p.  165. 
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Parents  seem  to  be  increasingly  conscious  of  their  "duty"  to  give 
sex  information  to  their  children.  They  make  self-conscious  and 
fumbling  but  well-meaning  efforts  to  help.  The  young  people 
do  not  blame  them.  They  confide  more  in  their  parents  concerning 
most  problems  today  than  they  did  a  decade  ago.  But  in  this 
matter  of  sex  they  regard  the  parental  self-consciousness  as  some- 
what pathetic.  They  do  not  blame  their  parents;  they  are  rather 
relieved  when  they  give  up  trying;  and  they  turn  without  bitter- 
ness to  their  own  age  group  for  confidences  in  such  matters.  Their 
attitude,   indeed,   is  almost  parental  toward  their  parents. 

Young  people  are  keenly  aware  of  their  inadequate  knowledge  of 
the  sex  aspects  of  marriage.  "Their  knowledge  of  'life'  has  been 
gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  the  remarks  of  fraternity  brothers 
or  sorority  sisters  who  are  usually  about  half  wrong,"  writes  the 
editor  of  one  college  paper,42  "not  from  the  teachings  of  older 
people  who  know  their  subject.  It's  time  they  learned."  Inter- 
views with  a  representative  sample  of  13,000  Maryland  youth 
revealed  that  75  per  cent  of  boys  and  75  per  cent  of  girls  favor  sex 
education  in  the  public  schools.43 

Young  people  are  not  always  so  conscious  of  their  ignorance  in 
other  aspects  of  family  life.  In  purchasing,  budgeting,  and  money 
management  there  is  considerable  ignorance  among  those  of  the 
older  and  the  younger  generations.  Lack  of  planning  and  ignor- 
ance of  values  are  to  be  observed  in  a  great  deal  of  buying.  Few 
husbands  and  wives  purchasing  goods  on  a  deferred  payment  plan 
know  that  in  many  instances  the  interest  actually  paid  is  many 
times  that  which  is  implied  in  the  advertising  matter.  Many 
heads  of  families  to  whom  credit  unions  are  not  available  become 
victims  of  loan  sharks  of  one  kind  or  another.  Some  girls  before 
marriage  enjoy  an  income  greatly  in  excess  of  that  to  which  their 
husbands  may  look  forward  during  the  first  years  of  the  new  life; 
yet  many  of  them  approach  marriage  with  no  idea  of  the  sacrifices 
required.  Many  young  people  need  skilled  guidance  in  solving 
the  problem  of  whether  both  husband  and  wife  shall  work,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  other  phases  of  income  and  living  standards. 

42  The  Michigan  State  News,  quoted  in  the  news  bulletin  of  the  National  Student  Federation 
of  America  for  March  2.0,  1936. 

43  Bell,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story,  p.  90. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  ignorance  not  so  well  recognized  but 
appearing  conspicuously  after  the  strains  of  adult  life  begin. 
Everyday  observation  testifies  to  its  seriousness.  This  ignorance 
concerns  human  nature  and  the  delicate  give  and  take  of  human 
interaction.  Here  common  sense  is  thought  by  many  to  be  suf- 
ficient. But  apparently  many  persons  lack  this  equipment,  or 
some  alleged  common  sense  is  false.  To  appreciate  the  importance 
of  understanding  human  nature  and  human  relations  one  need  only 
observe  the  attempts  of  parents  to  develop  "character"  in  a  child 
by  comparing  him  unfavorably  with  a  brother  or  sister,  or  to 
observe  a  wife  trying  to  change  her  husband's  behavior  by  repeated 
naggings,  or  a  husband  apparently  trying  to  increase  his  wife's 
love  for  him  by  threats  and  fits  of  temper. 

Young  people  are  interested,  moreover,  in  helping  to  develop 
satisfactory  relations  within  their  present  families.  While  often 
they  are  only  vaguely  conscious  of  these  maladjustments,  and  while 
many  fail  to  realize  that  greater  freedom  in  home  and  social  life 
implies  greater  responsibility,  the  experience  of  teachers  indicates 
that  boys  and  girls  come  to  understand  these  matters  when  well- 
planned  discussions  are  provided.  Many  are  willing  to  see  their 
parents'  point  of  view  and  to  cooperate  in  family  adjustment. 
They  would  be  glad  to  substitute  comradeship  for  dependence. 
In  the  home  economics  department  of  one  high  school,  a  group 
of  adolescent  girls  met  periodically  in  the  evening;  an  hour  later, 
on  the  same  evening,  assembled  a  group  of  the  mothers  of  these 
girls.  Neither  wanted  a  joint  meeting.  The  mothers  felt  that 
with  their  daughters  present  they  might  reveal  their  own  perplex- 
ities and  thus  lose  dignity;  they  wanted  new  means  of  control 
and  punishment.  The  girls  said  in  effect:  "If  our  mothers  were 
here  they  wouldn't  listen  to  us  any  more  than  they  do  at  home. 
We'd  have  the  same  old  fights."  But  the  girls  showed  a  real 
desire  for  mutual  understanding.44 

The  following  questions  were  submitted  in  writing  in  a  church 

44  Reported  by  Meta  N.  Douglas  in  a  letter  in  the  files  of  the  American  Youth  Commission. 
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discussion  class  by  a  mixed  group  of  young  people  of  1 8  to  2.5  years 
of  age,  of  "average"  economic  status: 

1.  If  a  person's  parents  lead  a  life  of  strife  and  finally  get  divorced, 
would  you  say  that  the  children  are  apt  to  become  "sour"  on  marriage, 
or  would  they  just  make  sure  that  they  had  picked  the  right  person 
before  they  themselves  got  married? 

x.  What's  wrong  with  petting?     All  the  girls  want  it  and  expect  it. 

3.  Is  it  all  right  for  engaged  couples  to  have  sexual  relations  and  if 
not,  why  not?  Suppose  they  can't  afford  to  be  married?  What  about 
couples  who  are  not  engaged?     It's  natural,  isn't  it? 

4.  Should  problems  of  sex  be  discussed  by  the  parties  contemplating 
marriage? 

5.  Should  divorce  be  considered  as  an  escape  from  an  unhappy  or  un- 
successful marriage,  and  thus  be  considered  by  parties  about  to  be 
married? 

6.  Should  the  persons  anticipating  marriage  have  an  understanding 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  have  children,  providing  they  are  capable? 

7.  What  qualifications  should  a  man  have  for  marriage,  as:  age,  social 
standing,  chances  for  success  in  life,  salary?  What  qualities  are  essential 
to  a  well-balanced  and  happy  marriage? 

8.  Can  a  person  love  two  people  at  the  same  time?45 

Modern  educational  practice  seeks  to  motivate  learning  through 
appeal  to  the  natural  interests  of  the  student;  it  is  concerned  with 
how  the  learned  material  will  "function,"  or  find  practical  ap- 
plication in  life.  The  study  of  family  relations  meets  a  social 
need  arising  outside  the  school;  it  also  satisfies  these  criteria  of 
education  itself. 

Not  only  young  people,  but  also  parents  are  eager  for  aid  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  family  life.  The  interest  and  need  of  the 
more  articulate  groups  of  parents  are  a  matter  of  record.  But  to 
sense  the  full  reality  of  the  need  one  should  hear  the  vivid  stories 
of  Grace  Langdon,  Work  Projects  Administration  specialist  in 
family  life  education,  who  has  traveled  among  low-income  groups 
to  which  parent  education  has  recently  been  introduced  through 
federal  programs.     In   an   article   in   Parent  Education^  she   has 

46  Unpublished  data  made  available  to  the  author  by  the  National  Council,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

46  "Off  Main  Traveled  Roads  in  Education,"  Parent  Education,  May  1937. 
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described  a  group  of  14  mothers  gathered  in  a  warehouse  to  discuss 
temper  tantrums  and  nail-biting,  a  group  "in  the  scrubbed  and 
spotless  front  room  of  a  Negro  cabin"  discussing  how  to  "make 
kids  behave,"  a  group  of  xo  illiterate  parents  learning  to  read  line 
by  line  an  elementary  text  on  How  to  Keep  My  Family  Well.  Such 
experiences  bring  eloquent  testimony  of  a  deeply  felt,  widespread 
need  for  more  explicit  education  for  parenthood  and  family  living. 

The  Creative  Function  of  Education  in  an  Era  of  Change 

A  summary  of  the  discussion  at  one  young  people's  round  table 
on  marriage47  was  that  what  youth  wants  of  the  older  generation  is 
not  advice  but  information.  This  describes  accurately  the  attitude 
of  many  well-educated  young  people.  Yet  from  questions  like 
those  presented  above  and  from  others  asked  by  college  students, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  also  a  sense  of  need  for  values,  for  an 
authoritative  statement  of  ends  as  well  as  of  means  and  of  facts. 

The  only  honest  statement  which  can  be  made  is  that  we  are 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  changing  and  conflicting  values.  A 
young  woman,  for  example,  is  taught  by  her  parents  and  the  church 
to  regard  virginity  as  priceless.  She  acquires  a  girl  friend,  per- 
haps from  another  background,  who  is  indifferent  to  this  value  and 
yet  in  other  ways  commands  genuine  respect  and  admiration. 
What  attitude  shall  the  girl  from  the  church  background  take 
toward  this  new  friend  and  her  ways?  Again,  if  a  couple  are 
unhappy  in  marriage,  they  may  secure  a  divorce;  or  they  may 
accept  their  incompatibilities  and,  through  an  effort  to  adjust 
them,  may  attain  a  certain  development  of  personal  character. 
The  choice  they  make  will  depend  not  merely  on  the  "facts"  or 
"circumstances"  but  upon  values,  upon  what  life  patterns  and 
what  goals  they  feel  to  be  most  worthy.  The  two  may  differ 
in  these  values,  but  either  party  may  slowly  change  his  valuations 
under  the  influence  of  new  friends  or  new  environment. 

The  need  for  the  certainty  and  comfort  of  authoritative  decision 
is  a  strong  force  which  motivates  various  "returns  to  religion" 
and  helps  account  for  political  movements  of  the  fascist  type. 

47  At  the  New  York  State  Conference  on  Marriage  and  the  Family,  June  6,  1936. 
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The  moot  question  of  the  day  is  whether  our  liberal,  individualistic 
culture  can  iron  out  its  maladjustments  before  it  is  overwhelmed 
by  some  blind  return  to  authority.  The  deciding  factor  may  lie 
in  whether  or  not  the  school  rises  to  its  opportunity. 

In  the  past,  people  have  regarded  the  task  of  the  school  to  be 
the  passive  acceptance  and  promulgation  of  the  prevailing  values 
of  society.  But  now  that  values  have  become  differentiated, 
varying  among  groups  as  many  do  today,  the  school  is  being  urged 
by  its  more  progressive  leaders  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
selection  and  realignment  of  these  values.  This  means  not  insist- 
ing on  one  controversial  value  as  against  another  but  training  the 
individual  to  select  his  aims  with  some  consistency  and  to  create 
for  himself  a  pattern  of  life  suited  to  his  personality  and  his 
circumstances. 

Creation  goes  beyond  mere  selection;  it  enables  one,  in  a  sense, 
to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too.  All  advance  in  civilization  is  of 
this  character.  Malthus  said  we  must  choose  between  moral 
restraint,  vice,  and  misery.  Human  creative  ability,  however, 
added  a  fourth  alternative — birth  control — and  we  no  longer  are 
forced  to  make  the  Malthusian  choice.  Today  the  young  couple 
is  often  told:  "You  can't  have  your  freedom  and  also  raise  chil- 
dren." But  through  new  forms  of  housing,  interfamily  coopera- 
tion, and  community  service,  this  dismal  "either — or"  may 
become  a  cheerful  "both — and." 

Family  life  in  liberal  countries  like  America  may  continue  to 
evolve  in  several  directions  simultaneously.  Some  people  may, 
like  Ralph  Borsodi,  move  in  the  direction  of  bigger  and  more  self- 
sufficing  homesteads;  others,  like  the  Russians,  may  pursue  the 
trend  toward  apartment  houses,  communal  kitchens  and  nurseries, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  economic  household.  Thus  it  is  sug- 
gestive that  during  the  i9Zo's  there  was  a  rapid  increase  both  in 
apartment  houses  and  in  single  family  homes  at  the  expense  of  the 
intermediate  type,  the  "flats."48  Such  a  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  widely  different  types  of  life  is  rather  to  be  expected  under 
a  cosmopolitan,  liberal  culture. 

48  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United 
States,  1933,  pp.  474-75. 
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A  few  social  scientists  like  Zimmerman  and  Frampton  think  we 
have  gone  too  far  with  individualism  and  that  the  only  solution 
is  some  return  to  greater  simplicity  of  life  and  uniformity  of  values. 
The  majority  of  American  thinkers,  however,  believe  that  we  have 
not  yet  given  a  fair  trial  to  the  plan  of  accepting  modern  com- 
plexity and  educating  individuals  for  adjustment  to  it.  Our 
education  lags  behind  life  itself. 

The  preparation  of  youth  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  family 
life  needs  to  be  based  more  than  ever  before  upon  insight  and 
reason.  Where  conditions  are  stable  and  unchanging,  careful 
adherence  to  a  code  of  rules  worked  out  for  those  special  conditions 
will  lead  to  the  desired  goal.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  era  of 
rapid  change,  education  must  convey  not  a  code  of  detailed  rules 
but  a  clearer  insight  into  the  processes  of  living  and  a  full  ac- 
ceptance of  its  uncertainties  and  relativities. 

The  dismal  prophets  who,  reminding  us  of  Rome,  urge  us  back 
to  simplicity  and  uniformity  may  be  right.  Before  we  submit  to 
any  such  reversal  of  the  general  trend  of  cultural  evolution,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  well  to  give  a  thorough  trial  to  education — to 
education  stripped  of  its  ties  to  the  past  and  planned  intelligently 
to  meet  the  needs  of  life  in  the  present.  Much  now  is  known  that 
was  unknown  when  Rome  fell.  Those  who  preach  the  dismal 
analogy  may  be  wrong. 


Chapter  Four 

ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION 


We  have  seen  that  education  for  family  living  represents 
a  great  need  and  a  great  opportunity.  It  is  also,  to  some 
extent,  a  reality.  Already  during  the  late  nineteenth  century 
there  had  begun  to  be  some  public  awareness  of  the  need  we  have 
discussed,  and  some  steps  were  taken  toward  meeting  it.  There 
was  at  first,  however,  little  awareness  of  the  essential  unity  of  this 
need.  Rather  it  was  something  felt  in  several  very  different  forms 
by  different  groups  of  persons.  Early  leaders  in  the  field  of  child 
study  who  first  became  aware  of  "parents  in  perplexity"  had  little 
in  common  with  the  early  home  economists  who  were  concerned 
with  the  lapse  of  good  cooking  among  workingmen's  daughters. 
Hence,  in  tracing  the  origins  of  the  movement  for  family  life 
education,  we  find  a  number  of  social  movements  arising  out  of 
problems  which  were  thought  to  have  little  in  common.  We 
shall  observe  in  retrospect  these  problems  and  social  movements, 
and  we  shall  see  how  they  have  come  together.  These  movements 
may  be  termed  "approaches"  to  the  present  integral  movement  of 
'  'education  for  family  living. ' ' 

The  emergence  of  a  new  social  problem  tends  to  lead,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  following  events.  First,  the  problem  is  recognized 
or  defined  and  becomes  a  subject  for  discussion.  Second,  people 
organize  conferences  to  deliberate  and  act  upon  the  problem.  A 
social  movement  is  thus  set  into  operation.  Third,  one  or  more 
national  or  international  privately  supported  associations  are 
organized.  Such  associations  become  the  spearhead  of  the 
movement.     If  there  are  several  national  associations  serving  the 
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given  end,  but  each  doing  so  as  one  of  its  many  activities,  a 
national  council  of  these  associations  may  be  formed  to  coordinate 
their  activities  in  so  far  as  they  touch  the  specific  common  purpose. l 
Fourth,  the  national  association  and  other  organized  groups  con- 
duct a  campaign  of  "education"  through  the  press,  through  the 
distribution  of  pamphlets,  through  advertising,  public  lectures, 
and  other  appropriate  channels.  Fifth,  some  effort  is  commonly 
made  to  get  the  public  schools  to  cooperate  in  this  educational 
campaign  by  using  certain  materials  in  their  classrooms.  Sixth, 
the  national  association  and  other  groups  try  to  get  legislation 
enacted  in  the  furtherance  of  their  aims.  Seventh,  through  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise,  the  national  association  often  tries  to  get 
certain  established  functions  arising  out  of  the  given  problem 
taken  over  by  government,  thus  setting  the  voluntary  associations 
free  for  new  pioneer  work  in  the  field. 

Child  Study  and  Parent  Education 

The  social  problem  which  stirred  into  existence  the  parent  edu- 
cation movement  stems  from  the  increasing  difficulty  of  managing 
children  in  an  urban  environment  under  conflicting  values.  Less 
value  is  now  being  placed  upon  obedience  and  physical  punish- 
ment. There  is  apparent  an  increasing  tendency  for  parents  to 
seek  emotional  satisfactions  through  their  children,  who  are  now 
fewer  in  number  than  in  the  past  but  are  more  and  more  separated 
physically  from  their  parents,  both  at  work  and  at  play. 

They  miss  the  point  who  say,  "These  problems  have  always 
been  with  us."  Family  problems  of  some  kind,  of  course,  have 
always  been  with  us,  but  not  these  specific  difficulties.  The  older 
and  younger  generations  no  longer  work  together  as  they  did  in 
earlier  times  on  the  farm  and  in  the  village.  The  generations  are 
also  more  separated  in  their  leisure  hours.  The  whole  family 
"sitting  around,"  conversing  as  a  group  in  the  home,  is  not  so 
common  a  picture  as  it  was.  The  decline  of  family  worship  and 
other  ritual  is  another  indicator  of  this  change.  Activities  and 
organizations  for  their  own  age  levels  use  much  of  the  time  of  the 

1  A  given  association  may  be  a  member  of  several  councils  in  accordance  with  its  several 
functions. 
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young.  Home  becomes  a  place  to  eat,  sleep,  and  store  one's 
possessions.  The  "extra"  adults  who  frequently  lent  color  to 
the  earlier  family  life  and  spent  time  with  the  children  when  busy 
parents  could  not  are  more  apt  to  be  living  elsewhere,  to  ignore 
or  be  ignored  by  the  younger  people. 

Some  social  thinkers  doubt  very  much  the  possibility  of  psy- 
chological family  unity  without  a  material  basis  of  shared  work 
and  activities.  Hence  they  believe  that  the  remedy  for  our  present 
situation  would  be  to  revive  work  or  play  activities  in  which  the 
whole  family  might  participate.  Marie  Baum,  representing  a 
point  of  view  perhaps  more  common  in  Europe  than  here,  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  regular,  shared  household  work  to 
family  unity.2  There  is  a  limited  back-to-the-land  movement, 
based  on  homesteads  and  part-time  farming,  which  may  restore 
these  values  for  a  certain  number  of  families.3  The  National 
Recreation  Association  and  other  organizations  have  been  pro- 
moting family  play  programs.  Under  the  leadership  of  home 
economics  teachers,  a  number  of  rural  communities  in  Alabama 
and  elsewhere  have  developed  such  programs  with  much  success. 

To  pin  one's  hopes  entirely  to  such  remedies,  however,  is  to  miss 
some  of  the  deeper  insights  and  opportunities.  "Being  together 
in  a  group,"  "respectful  cooperation,"  and  the  "shared  activity," 
which  characterized  earlier  family  life,  are  not  the  same  as  '  'mutual 
understanding"  and  "emotional  sharing."4  Furthermore,  being 
emotionally  attached  to  the  home  and  family  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  being  attached  to  the  members  of  the  family  as  individual 
personalities.  "Spending  much  time  together"  is  not  the  same 
as  "love."  For  the  majority  of  persons,  the  general  tide  of  modern 
change  is  running  against  these  efforts  to  have  more  time  spent  in 
the  home.  Moreover,  many  people  today,  for  various  reasons, 
cannot  and  should  not  expect  to  reside  for  a  long  time  in  their 
present  domicile;  some  cannot  expect  to  remain  long  in  any  given 
place.     For  many  it  is  not  safe  to  attach  too  much  sentiment  to 

2  "Uber  das  von  einer  Familie  taglich  zu  leistende  Arbeitspensum  und  den  Rhythmus 
des  Familienlebens,"  Archiv  fur  Sozjalwissenschaft  und  Sozjal-politik,  1930. 

3  See  Ralph  Borsodi,  This  Ugly  Civilisation,  1933,  and  Flight  from  the  City,  1933. 

4  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  "Life  in  the  Nineties:  Home  and  Parents,"  and  "Sex  and  Marriage 
in  the  Nineties,"  Harper's,  August  and  September,  1934. 
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the  present  composition  of  their  family  group.  But  the  relation 
between  any  two  individuals,  such  as  a  husband  and  wife  or  a  parent 
and  a  child,  can  become  even  richer,  deeper,  and  more  secure  than 
it  was  when  we  loved  "the  home"  as  such.5  Again,  the  probable 
longevity  of  any  given  pair  of  persons  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  parental  care  lavished  upon  a  baby  is  now  much  less  often 
followed  by  the  heart-rending  loss  of  that  child.  Since  the  death 
risk  is  less,  perhaps  in  a  sense  we  can  afford  to  invest  more  emotion 
in  a  given  personal  relationship  than  we  could  years  ago. 

The  personal  relations  themselves  are  now  the  aspect  of  family 
life  which  offers  the  greatest  stability  and  permanence.  Moreover, 
modern  parents  and  children,  disillusioned  or  bewildered  by  the 
fluidity  of  modern  life  in  other  respects,  need  deeper  and  richer 
personal  relations  than  they  did  before.  This  need  has  driven 
many  to  seek  help  from  other  sources  than  their  own  common 
sense  and  unguided  efforts. 

With  the  separation  of  the  generations  in  work  and  in  play, 
there  has  developed  a  new  world  of  youth,  which  is  not  known 
by  adults  as  intimately  as  they  knew  the  world  of  youth  in 
earlier  times.  Moreover,  the  adults'  own  world  is  changing  more 
rapidly  than  before.  Hence  young  people  today  not  only  suffer 
from  their  parents'  misunderstandings  of  the  interests,  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and  the  values  which  govern  young  people,  but  they 
also  frequently  have  more  up-to-date  information  than  do  their 
parents  about  some  aspects  of  the  adult  world  itself.  The  teacher, 
whose  business  is  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  edu- 
cates the  youngster,  and  the  youngster  in  turn  tries  to  educate  his 
parents;  but  the  parents  too  often  cannot  accept  this  process.  Hav- 
ing been  busy  for  years  with  their  specialized  occupations  and 
interests,  they  have  allowed  their  general  information  to  lag  be- 
hind. 

The  traditional  methods  of  dealing  with  children  began  to  be 
examined  critically  well  back  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
age  of  science  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  parents  were  no 
longer  content  with  the  accepted  ways.     On  their  own  initiative 

6  This  does  not  imply  favoritism  but  is  compatible  with  an  even  enrichment  of  all  the 
person-to-person  relationships  within  a  family. 
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they  began  to  come  together  in  child  study  groups  to  learn  what 
science  had  to  teach  about  their  problems  with  their  children. 
The  pioneer  studies  in  child  psychology  under  G.  Stanley  Hall  at 
Clark  University  served  partly  as  stimulus  and  partly  as  material 
for  their  work.  More  recently  the  systematic  and  more  carefully 
controlled  investigations  of  certain  child  development  research 
centers  such  as  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  have 
been  used. 

Eduard  C.  Lindeman  pointed  out  in  a  lecture  at  Vassar  College 
that,  while  the  leading  motive  of  the  adult  education  movement 
in  Europe  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  to  acquire  "culture,"  here 
it  seems  to  have  been  more  largely  parental  perplexity.  Parent 
education  makes  up  a  large  proportion  of  all  adult  education  in 
America. 

Efforts  to  meet  the  needs  felt  by  bewildered  parents  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  took  form  in  the  organization  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  societies,  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  (which  became  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers),  and  in  the  studies  of  children  by 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women.  Most  of  the 
national  organizations  which  engaged  in  parent  education  were 
not  formed  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  for  that  purpose.  They 
merely  added  parent  education  to  their  larger  program.  Or- 
ganizations devoted  primarily  to  parent  education  were,  until 
recently,  largely  local  in  character  although  sometimes  national 
in  name. 

In  19x6  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education  was  founded. 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  conferences  and  represented 
the  first  permanent  nation-wide  association  of  efforts  in  this  field. 
Its  membership  now  includes  both  individuals  and  organizations, 
including  many  national  associations,  colleges,  and  universities. 

At  about  the  same  time,  government  began  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  parent  education.  California  (in  1916)  and  New  York 
(in  1918)  established  bureaus  of  parent  education  in  their  state 
education  departments.  The  movement  gained  much  strength  and 
publicity  from  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection  held  in  November  1930.     This  meeting,  which,  unlike 
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two  previous  White  House  conferences,  concerned  itself  with  all 
aspects  of  child  life  in  all  social  classes,  gave  an  important  place 
in  several  of  its  volumes  to  parent  education  and  allied  activities. 
However,  before  the  studies  of  the  1930  conference  were  fully  pub- 
lished and  distributed,  the  depression  had  set  in.  Pioneer  and 
experimental  activities  in  education  and  social  welfare  seemed  to 
be  threatened  by  serious  curtailment  of  funds.  The  purse  strings 
of  local  government  as  well  as  of  voluntary  benevolence  were 
drawn  tighter.  But  the  federal  government  policies  in  large 
measure  saved  the  situation  for  many  newer  activities  such  as 
parent  education  and  public  recreation. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  found  parent  education  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  satisfying  its  threefold  requirement  of  projects : 
to  give  employment  to  qualified  but  needy  persons;  to  render  a 
social  service,  the  need  for  which  would  be  proved  by  the  actual 
use  made  of  it;  and  to  render  service  which  would  not  come  within 
the  normal  budgetary  functions  of  local  authorities.  The  federal 
parent  education  program  aimed  to  provide  jobs  for  as  many  un- 
employed teachers  as  possible  and  to  serve  the  needs  of  groups  of 
parents  not  reached  by  permanent  undertakings.  More  under- 
privileged parents  were  reached  than  by  any  previous  program. 
Many  of  the  local  projects  were  organized  in  connection  with  the 
"federal  nursery  schools,"  also  established  under  WPA  auspices. 
The  role  of  the  federal  government  in  all  this  work  was  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  or  workers.  It  was  left  to  the  local  au- 
thorities to  request  and  sponsor  the  programs,  furnish  space  and 
equipment,  and  pay  incidental  expenses.  Private  funds  often 
assisted  the  work  at  both  local  and  higher  levels.  The  parent 
education  specialist  on  the  WPA  staff  in  Washington  was  em- 
ployed through  a  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  many  conferences  between  those 
identified  with  parent  education  as  such  and  those  engaged  in 
movements  and  agencies  under  very  different  names  but  concerned 
with  much  the  same  problems.  The  home  economics  group,  the 
group  interested  in  the  social  hygiene  education  of  youth  in  the 
schools,  the  "progressive"  educators,  mental  hygienists,  and 
leaders  of  youth-service  or  character-building  agencies  are  among 
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those  who  have  sat  around  conference  tables  with  leaders  in  parent 
education.  The  parent  education  movement  is  thus  coming  closer 
to  movements  which  have  arisen  out  of  problems  of  apparently 
different  character. 

In  its  methods  and  working  philosophy,  the  parent  education 
movement  has  undergone  changes  which  have  brought  it  into 
closer  relations  with  other  social  movements.  Six  stages  have 
been  outlined  in  this  evolution:6 

1.  Experts  tell  parents  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

z.  Experts  teach  parents  the  principles  of  child  development. 

3.  Experts  attempt  to  teach  parent-child  relationships. 

4.  Parents  and  experts  together  study  the  nature  of  parent- 
child  relationships. 

5.  Parents  and  experts  together  study  interrelationships  within 
the  family. 

6.  Parents  and  experts  together  study  the  family-community 
relationships. 

Emphasis  has  shifted  from  the  techniques  of  child  management 
to  personality  development  and  relations  within  the  family;  then 
to  the  community  and  to  economic  conditions  as  they  affect  family 
life.  Recently  an  awareness  of  culture  and  cultural  differences 
has  entered  into  parent  education.  It  is  pointed  out  that  relations 
within  the  family  are  largely  determined  by  the  mores  and  values 
of  the  group,  class,  or  nationality  of  which  they  are  a  part,  that 
these  values  are  not  uniform  for  all  sections  of  Western  society.7 
We  seem  now  to  be  in  a  seventh  stage  of  the  movement,  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  discovery  and  clarification  of  values;  experts 
seek  to  help  parents  to  evaluate  experience  and  information  and  to 
build  each  his  own  family  life  uniquely  but  with  inner  consistency. 

Social  Hygiene 

Several  health  movements  have  contributed  to  education  for 
family  living,  among  them  the  child  health  movement,  with  its 
clinics  for  expectant  mothers,   infants,   and  preschool  children, 

6  Muriel  W.  Brown,  "Trends  in  Parent  Education,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  November  1935. 

7  Ralph  P.  Bridgman,  "Parent  Education,"  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1937,  pp.  32.3-18;, 
and  "Education  for  Family  Living  Today,"  Parent  Education,  April  1937. 
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and  the  public  health  nursing  movement.  Their  relations  to 
family  life  education  are  becoming  closer.  The  most  distinctive 
role,  however,  has  been  played  by  the  social  hygiene  movement. 
The  problem  which  instigated  this  movement  was  venereal  disease 
with  its  chief  propagator,  prostitution.  The  social  diseases  had 
long  been  with  us,  but  they  became  an  acknowledged  problem 
as  the  taboos  on  discussion  lifted,  as  the  facts  became  more  widely 
known,  and  as  the  traditional  view  of  these  diseases  as  punishments 
for  sin  ceased  to  be  acceptable  to  thinking  minds.  Many  diseases 
in  fact  have  first  come  to  be  problems  when  people  realized  the 
possibility  of  scientific  prevention  and  cure  and  hence  could  no 
longer  accept  them  with  fatalistic  resignation. 

In  1914  three  groups  united  to  form  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association.  One  emphasized  disease  prevention;  another, 
the  prevention  of  prostitution;  and  the  third,  sex  education. 
There  are  more  than  zo  state  and  50  local  social  hygiene  societies.8 
These  groups,  arising  in  the  community  outside  the  school,  have 
been  active  in  promoting  sex  education  both  within  and  without 
the  schools.  High  school  students  have  been  an  important  ob- 
jective of  this  approach. 

Social  hygiene  work  is  being  gradually  transferred  to  govern- 
ment agencies.  At  least  irj  states  have  venereal  disease  programs 
under  their  state  health  departments  and  43  states  do  educa- 
tional work  through  pamphlets,  motion  pictures,  or  lectures  in 
the  schools.  In  the  state  of  Indiana  one  year  of  health  education 
is  required  for  graduation  from  any  city  high  school;  this 
makes  possible,  although  it  does  not  insure,  the  inclusion  of  all 
essential  material  about  venereal  disease. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  for  many  years  been 
carrying  on  an  educational  campaign  against  these  diseases.  In 
1936  its  campaign  was  intensified  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
Surgeon  General,  Thomas  Parran,  and  the  Service  began  an  ex- 
tensive drive  against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  Local,  state,  and  na- 
tional antisyphilis  committees  were  organized,  many  organizations 
cooperating  under  the  leadership  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 

8  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Yearbook  Number,  May-June  1938,  lists  these  agencies. 
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Association.  In  New  York  City  the  Regional  Social  Hygiene 
Conference  held  on  "Social  Hygiene  Day,"  February  i,  1939, 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  65  agencies.  Five  thousand  persons 
attended.  In  March  1939  the  Public  Health  Service  circularized 
thousands  of  private  citizens,  urging  them  to  popularize  the  blood 
test  for  syphilis  by  voluntarily  submitting  to  it.  Even  the  taboo 
against  the  use  of  the  names  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  public 
press  has  begun  to  disappear. 

While  government  agencies  have  been  taking  an  increasing 
responsibility  for  the  more  direct  attacks  upon  venereal  disease, 
voluntary  social  hygiene  agencies  have  been  extending  their 
interest  to  the  positive  aspects  of  sex  life  and  the  broader  field  of 
family  relations.  Into  their  conferences  they  have  called  social 
workers,  educators,  and  clergymen,  as  well  as  physicians;  they 
have  discussed  the  place  of  the  church  in  social  hygiene,  sex  and 
character  education  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  educating 
young  people  for  social  health  and  family  life.  It  is  felt  that  ade- 
quate sex  education  today  must  do  more  than  prevent  unwise  sex 
relations;  it  must  pave  the  way,  by  information  or  by  suggestion, 
for  a  richer  and  happier  sex  life  in  marriage  than  was  considered 
necessary  or  important  by  our  grandparents. 

Eugenics  and  Birth  Control 

From  a  long-range  view,  the  population  problem  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other,  but  the  organization  of  effort  to  deal  with  it 
is  still  in  a  beginning  stage.  Since  Galton's  studies  of  hereditary 
genius  and  Goddard's  studies  of  the  feeble-minded,  we  have 
realized  dimly  that  inferior  strains  of  humanity  may  be  multi- 
plying too  rapidly  in  modern  society.  Only  recently,  however, 
since  the  fall  of  the  birth  rate  of  our  educated  class  below  replace- 
ment needs,  have  we  become  keenly  aware  of  this  quality  problem. 
The  quantity  aspect  is  also  concerning  us.  In  19x3  a  leading 
authority  was  still  predicting  the  continued  increase  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  until  it  should  reach  a  supportable  maximum  of 
about  2.00  million  in  2.100  A.D. 9    More  recent  studies  have  brought 

9  See  Edward  M.  East,  Mankind  at  the  Crossroads,  192.3,  p.  152.. 
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about  a  startling  upset  of  these  conclusions.  We  now  see  ourselves 
reaching  a  maximum  population  of  about  158  millions  by  1980, 
a  variable  limit  which  will  be  determined  not  by  our  resources  but 
by  the  behavior  of  our  birth  rate  and  our  immigration  laws.10 
Many  intelligent  persons  quite  familiar  with  other  aspects  of 
modern  family  problems  are  still  puzzled  to  know  why  we  should 
be  concerned  about  the  quantity  of  population.  Among  other 
things  they  do  not  see  that  their  laissez-faire  attitude  toward  the 
quantity  problem  is  a  most  serious  threat  to  our  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  quality  problem. 

In  1936  the  American  Eugenics  Society  took  important  steps 
forward  in  its  program  of  positive  eugenics,  that  is,  the  increase  of 
birth  rates  in  the  biologically  superior  half  of  the  population. 
Many  persons  were  invited  to  join  in  its  efforts  who  had  pre- 
viously avoided  the  eugenic  movement  because  they  felt  that 
eugenists  were  too  prone  to  accept  economic  and  social  levels  as 
measures  of  biological  superiority.  The  program  was  modified 
to  advocate  more  births  in  better  home  environments  for  both 
biological  and  sociological  reasons;  it  emphasized  the  fact  that 
there  are  desirable  population  elements  in  all  social  classes.  In 
1937  the  society  held  a  conference  with  a  group  of  educators  and 
found  its  own  program  in  close  harmony  with  the  program  of 
education  for  family  living.  If  we  are  to  have  more  children  in 
the  good  homes,  it  was  agreed,  we  must  free  family  life  in  these 
homes  from  its  present  burdens  and  anxieties,  so  that  three  or  more 
children,  rather  than  two,  shall  be  typical.  The  educators,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  believe  that  the  eugenic  aim  might  best  be  at- 
tained as  a  by-product  of  better  family  life,  rather  than  as  an 
announced  goal.11 

The  -practice  of  birth  control  as  heretofore  distributed  in  our 
society  has  been,  if  anything,  anti-eugenic,  because  it  has  especially 
checked  the  reproduction  of  the  more  intelligent  groups.  The 
birth  control  movement,  however,  by  spreading  the  information 

10  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Our  National  Resources:  Facts  and  Problems,  1940, 
p.  3. 

11  American  Eugenics  Society,  Conferences  on  the  Relation  of  Eugenics  to  the  Fields  of  Recreation, 
Nursing,  Education,  and  Medicine,  1937. 
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through  clinics  to  the  underprivileged,  has  a  eugenic  aim.  It  is 
often  called  negative  eugenics,  meaning  the  reduction  of  the  birth 
rate  of  inferior  stocks.  How  far  the  underprivileged  population 
is  biologically  inferior  is  still  an  unsettled  question.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  probably  contains  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate quota  of  the  inferior  elements.  The  birth  control  move- 
ment is  important  for  other  reasons  than  its  supposed  tendency  to 
correct  the  differential  birth  rate  between  social  classes.  By  sub- 
stituting planned  parenthood  and  intelligently  timed  births  for 
our  former  enslavement  to  nature,  it  makes  possible  a  healthier 
and  happier  family  life  at  all  social  levels. 

The  birth  control  movement  fought  long  against  legal  repression 
in  England  but  finally  won  complete  acceptance.  In  America  it 
has  gained  ground  rapidly,  first  in  spite  of  the  law,  then  by 
judicial  reinterpretations  of  the  law  with  little  change  in  existing 
legislation.  It  has  won  the  sanction  of  several  church  bodies 
and  in  1937  secured  the  qualified  approval  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  At  the  end  of  1938  there  were  483  birth  control 
clinics  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  sponsored  by  voluntary  mater- 
nal welfare  or  health  leagues  under  the  American  Birth  Control 
League.12  In  1939  this  league  united  with  the  Birth  Control 
Clinical  Research  Bureau  to  form  the  Birth  Control  Federation  of 
America,  with  a  unified  national  program. 

For  well-known  reasons  this  movement  has  not  been  able  to  use 
extensively  the  ordinary  educational  agencies  of  the  country 
and  has  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  its  own  machinery  for  dis- 
semination of  knowledge.  However,  the  taboos  and  the  legal 
censorship  have  now  lightened  to  such  an  extent  that  some  15 
college  courses  out  of  X34  recently  investigated  were  able  to  pre- 
sent some  information  about  the  techniques  of  birth  control.13 
The  major  channels  of  communication  of  such  knowledge,  however, 
are  still  the  professional  consultation,  private  conversation,  and 
printed  matter.     Some  leaders  in  the  movement  take  the  attitude 

12  See  Birth  Control  Review,  February-March  and  May  1939,  pp.  162.,  zil. 

13  Cecil  E.  Haworth,  "Education  for  Marriage  among  American  Colleges,"  Bulletin  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  November  1935,  p.  480,  supplemented  by  a  letter  to  the  author 
by  Mr.  Haworth. 
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that  the  personal  consultation  channel  is  the  only  appropriate  one, 
on  the  ground  that  the  need  and  the  suitable  technique  are  highly- 
individual.  Such  an  attitude  may  be  at  this  time  strategic;  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  wholly  consistent.  But  one  must  not  be 
too  impatient  for  complete  frankness  in  this  field. 

As  a  rule,  birth  control  centers  in  America  have  not  been  con- 
nected with  general  family  counseling,  as  in  Sweden  and  in  pre- 
Nazi  Germany.  Eventually  such  an  integration  may  come  about 
here;  there  are  already  some  indications  of  a  trend  toward  the  co- 
ordination of  the  birth  control  movement  with  the  general  move- 
ment for  family  betterment.  Women  coming  to  birth  control 
clinics  need  so  much  help  other  than  contraceptive  information 
that  in  some  places,  such  as  Cleveland,  a  special  office  has  been  set 
up  to  handle  those  cases  whose  need  is  for  general  marriage  coun- 
seling.14 The  National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  a  re- 
search-promoting group  from  the  medical  profession,  is  interesting 
itself  not  only  in  sterility,  contraception,  abortion,  and  steriliza- 
tion, but  also  in  psychological  and  sociological  problems  connected 
with  sex  and  family  life. 

Thus  both  the  social  hygiene  and  eugenic  movements,  concerned 
originally  with  specific  medical  and  biological  problems  of  the 
human  species,  have  become  more  and  more  concerned  with  the 
social  and  institutional  relations  of  the  family.  They  find  that 
a  very  useful  channel  to  their  objectives  is  through  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  for  family  living. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Social  Case  Work,  and  Counseling 

Social  case  work  has  developed  from  sentimental  charitable 
visiting  into  scientific  investigation,  aiming  to  diagnose  each  case 
through  careful  recording  and  checking  of  objective  facts  and  to 
prescribe  a  plan  of  treatment  accordingly.  More  recently  the 
emphasis  shifted  to  the  psychiatric  or  mental  hygiene  point  of 
view.  The  client's  own  story,  whether  true  or  not,  came  to 
be  regarded  as  important;  it  was  said  that  the  worker  must  "ac- 
cept" the  client  before  she  could  help  him  readjust  his  life.     Still 

14  Gladys  Gaylord,  "The  Marriage  Adjustment  Service  of  the  Cleveland  Maternal  Health 
Association,"  Parent  Education,  April-May  1936. 
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more  recently  there  has  been  a  shift  of  emphasis  toward  economic 
conditions  and  community  organization.  The  psychiatric  point 
of  view,  however,  still  remains  as  an  important  common  denom- 
inator of  all  kinds  of  social  case  work,  including  family  case 
work  and  counseling,  medical  social  work,  child  welfare,  child 
guidance  and  other  psychiatric  case  work,  probation  work  and 
the  guidance  of  delinquents,  vocational  guidance,  and  general 
school  counseling.18 

These  counseling  functions  have  at  several  points  given  rise  to 
group  or  class  work  in  mental  hygiene,  which  involves  the  study 
of  family  relations.  Family  welfare  societies  and  school  coun- 
selors or  deans  have  organized  groups  to  study  personality  and 
family  problems.  Classes  in  mental  hygiene  or  personality  de- 
velopment have  been  set  up  under  various  auspices. 

Home  Economics 

The  home  economics  movement  arose  out  of  certain  social  lags 
resulting  from  industrialization  and  the  associated  movement  of 
women  from  the  home  into  industry.  With  the  migration  of  our 
farm  people  and  European  peasants  to  our  cities  and  with  the 
employment  of  adolescent  daughters  in  factories,  the  old  house- 
keeping skills  often  failed  to  be  passed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter  as  had  been  done  in  purely  rural  societies.  At  the  same 
time,  with  the  growth  of  household  machinery  and  of  new 
knowledge  about  nutrition  and  health,  the  complexity  of  the 
needed  information  was  increased.  Less  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  rule-of-thumb  formulas;  individual  judgment  and  dis- 
criminating choice  were  becoming  increasingly  necessary. 

These  problems  were  closely  associated  with  the  growing 
problem  of  whether  and  how  women  should  be  educated.  In 
earlier  days  it  was  thought  that  few  or  no  women  required  higher 
education,  as  did  young  men  destined  for  the  professions.  In  1837 
at  Oberlin  the  first  four  girls  entered  an  American  college.  In  the 
decade  after  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  higher 
education   for   women.     Matthew   Vassar,    in   founding   Vassar 

16  Amos  G.  Warner,  Stuart  A.  Queen,  and  Ernest  B.  Harper,  American  Charities  and  Social 
Work,  1930,  p.  2.80. 
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College  said:  "It  occurred  to  me,  that  woman,  having  received 
from  her  Creator  the  same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has 
the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture  and  development." 
In  his  specifications  for  the  course  of  study  he  included  "Domestic 
Economy,  practically  taught,  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  graduates  readily  to  become  skillful  housekeepers."16 

In  the  East,  home  economics  as  a  specialized  part  of  women's 
education  began  in  the  form  of  separate  cooking  schools,17  such 
as  the  New  York  Cooking  School,  established  in  1874.  Cooking 
and  domestic  science  institutes  were  common  during  the  1870's. 
It  was  held  that  young  housekeepers  in  moderate  circumstances, 
employed  young  women,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  working 
men  needed  instruction  in  plain  family  cooking.  Massachusetts 
claims  leadership  in  household  arts  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Sewing  had  been  taught  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  as  early  as  1798,  and  in  1870  new  legislation  extended 
sewing  and  other  household  arts  widely  throughout  the  school 
system.  In  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  "domestic  science" 
was  quite  generally  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  early  courses  in  home  economics  in  the  East  the  implica- 
tion was  strong  that  domestic  science  was  particularly  needed  by 
the  women  of  the  lower  economic  levels.  Even  at  Vassar  College 
the  trustees  found  "that  a  full  course  in  the  arts  of  domestic 
economy  cannot  be  successfully  incorporated  in  a  system  of  liberal 
education."  It  was  decided  to  teach  it,  therefore,  "theoretically 
by  textbooks  and  literature,"  with  "visible  illustrations  to  be 
furnished  by  the  college  kitchen,  larder,  and  dining  room."  Up 
to  the  present  date  there  has  been  a  feeling  among  eastern  women's 
colleges  that  household  economics  is  not  of  academic  rank,  that 
such  information  can  be  acquired  by  any  intelligent  woman  if, 
when,  and  where  it  is  needed. 

In  the  West,  home  economics  originated  under  the  guidance  of 
a  somewhat  more  democratic  point  of  view.     It  received  special 

16  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Vassar  College  and  Its  Founder,  1867,  pp.  91-92.. 

17  Information  in  the  following  two  paragraphs  from  Isabel  Bevier,  Home  Economics  in 
Education,  19x4,  and  from  Hazel  Kyrk's  article  on  "Home  Economics"  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Social  Sciences,  1931. 
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impetus  from  the  land-grant  coeducational  colleges,  among  them 
the  state  agricultural  colleges  of  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  By  1905  practically  every  one  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  in  the  North  and  West  had  a  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics. There  it  was  placed  upon  a  level  with  agriculture,  which 
was  the  curriculum  followed  by  many  men  students  in  these 
colleges. 

In  the  country  at  large  an  increasing  group  of  men  and  women 
were  interested  in  an  education  for  women  which  would  be  equal 
to  men's  education  but  nevertheless  specialized  toward  women's 
peculiar  needs.  Among  these  leaders  was  Ellen  H.  Richards,  who 
organized  the  series  of  conferences  at  Lake  Placid  that  in  1908 
became  the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  provided  federal  subsidies  for  co- 
operative extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
for  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 
In  1917  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  provided 
federal  grants  to  the  states  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  trades  and  industries,  and  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  these  subjects.  In  19x5  the  Purnell  Act  provided 
federal  funds  for  research  in  home  economics.  In  June  1936  the 
George-Deen  Act  authorized  an  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000,000 
for  the  teaching  of  home  economics  subjects. 

Federal  and  state  officials  have  encouraged  broad  home  eco- 
nomics programs,  commonly  including  social  and  family  relations. 
Teachers  of  home  economics  have  come  more  and  more  to  recognize 
the  human  factor  in  homemaking.  The  subject  has  extended 
in  much  the  same  directions  as  have  social  hygiene  and  child 
study.  The  first  problems  of  child  care  included  in  home  eco- 
nomics were  limited  to  physical  care  and  were  called  "home 
nursing."  Between  1915  and  1919  "child  welfare"  was  occa- 
sionally included  in  college  home  economics.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  startled  the  world  by  introducing  a  real  baby  into  the 
"home  management  house"  used  as  a  laboratory  in  home  eco- 
nomics. Now  nursery  schools  are  an  accepted  part  of  the  work 
of  many  colleges  and  are  being  used  also  in  a  few  high  school 
programs. 
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Home  economics  is  being  increasingly  coordinated  with  parent 
education  activities.  Several  teacher  training  institutions  give 
courses  for  leaders  in  parent  education  study  groups  in  their 
summer  sessions,  and  federal  subsidies  may  be  secured  for  these 
activities.  Furthermore,  in  some  high  school  programs,  sex 
instruction  is  included.  For  example,  the  senior  high  school 
program  in  home  economics  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  deals  with 
problems  of  personality,  boy-and-girl  relationships,  choosing  a 
mate,  and  making  family  life  successful.  It  is  very  definitely  a 
course  in  preparation  for  marriage  and  is  so  recognized  by  the  girls 
and  teachers.18 

One  of  the  strong  motivations  in  home  economics  study  seems 
to  be  the  desire  of  young  people  to  learn  socially  correct  manners 
and  usages.  This  motivation  has  acted  upon  boys,  who  have 
more  recently  been  brought  into  home  economics  courses,  as 
well  as  upon  girls.19  Some  1,2.00  high  schools  now  offer  home 
economics  for  boys,  although  probably  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
boy  graduates  have  ever  taken  such  a  course.  When  one  reflects 
upon  that  long-ingrained  tradition  of  our  culture  which  charac- 
terizes these  boy  interests  as  "sissy,"  one  feels  that  home  econom- 
ics for  boys  is  almost  as  significant  an  episode  in  modern  social 
change  as  the  disappearance  of  the  traditional  "conspiracy  of 
silence"  about  sex.  In  1935  appeared  the  first  boys'  textbook  in 
this  field.20  School  administrators'  opinions  about  home  eco- 
nomics for  boys  vary  from  those  who  think  it  is  merely  a  publicity 
stunt  to  those  who  think  it  should  be  required  for  every  boy. 

In  its  origin  and  very  nature,  home  economics  represents  a  func- 
tional, rather  than  an  academic  or  pure  science,  division  of  sub- 
ject matter.  In  its  early  development  it  sought  respectability 
by  tying  up  as  much  as  possible  with  natural  science  departments, 
emphasizing  its  relation  with  physics  and  chemistry.  With  the 
incorporation  of  child  study  and  family  relations,  home  eco- 
nomics at  its  most  advanced  development  is  now  as  closely  re- 

18  Mildred  W.  Wood,  "Family  Life  Education  in  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School," 
Parent  Education,  May  1935. 

19  Genevieve  A.  Nowlin,  "Home  Economics  for  Boys,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  May 

J937- 

20  Helen  Burnham,  Evelyn  Jones,  and  Helen  Redford,  The  Boy  and  His  Daily  Living,  1935. 
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lated  to  psychology,  sociology,  and  economics  as  it  is  to  the 
natural  sciences.  At  Vassar  College  and  elsewhere,  the  term 
"euthenics"  has  been  used  to  indicate  this  broader  field  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  domestic  science  in  the  older  narrow  sense. 
By  whatever  name  this  field  is  called,  it  represents  a  coordination 
of  many  of  the  different  fields  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  not  a 
single  science  in  the  old  academic  sense,  but  the  building  of  ma- 
terials from  many  of  the  sciences  around  a  life  objective.  Such  a 
selection  of  subject  matter  once  carried  the  implication  of  inferior 
disciplinary  or  cultural  values.  But  now  it  is  increasingly  re- 
alized by  educators  that  material  so  selected  can  be  made  just  as 
difficult,  just  as  disciplinary,  just  as  cultural  as  can  material  se- 
lected on  the  old  academic  basis. 

There  is  also  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  universal  life- 
adjustment  value  of  home  economics  study  as  distinguished 
from  the  vocational  value  which  has  heavily  motivated  students 
and  legislative  appropriations  in  the  past.  Of  course  many  girls 
study  home  economics  in  order  to  become  teachers,  designers, 
dietitians,  or  institution  managers;  yet  leaders  in  the  field  view  it 
more  and  more  not  only  as  a  vocational  preparation  but  also  as 
a  desirable  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

Home  economics  is  thus  a  very  broad  and  practical  approach  to 
education  in  family  living.  According  to  its  theoretical  defi- 
nition, home  economics  could  become  the  whole  of  such  family 
education.  In  practice,  however,  most  home  economists  are  not 
sufficiently  prepared  in  terms  of  sex  biology  and  mental  hygiene. 
They  must  add  their  contribution  to  those  of  other  groups  to  form 
a  larger  whole.  They  have,  however,  a  strategic  position  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  use  of  federal  funds  and  could  possibly  be  the 
most  effective  single  group  for  reaching  the  mass  of  high  school 
youth. 

Money  Management  and  Consumer  Education 

School  savings  banks  were  introduced  in  Germany  as  early  as 
18x0.  In  the  United  States  the  first  practical  introduction  was  in 
1885  in  Long  Island  City.  In  the  region  from  Vermont  to  Mary- 
land, school  banks  soon  became  common. 
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Thrift  is  one  of  the  cardinal  values  of  our  traditional  American 
culture,  deriving  especially  from  its  Puritan  origin.  It  was 
natural  that  the  bearers  of  Puritan  culture  should  seek  to  inculcate 
thrift  also  in  the  newer  and  less  privileged  elements  of  our  popu- 
lation, in  the  belief  that  it  would  serve  as  the  best  possible  pre- 
ventive of  poverty.  Today  an  analytically-minded  person  who 
went  through  the  depression  with  his  eyes  open  can  hardly  read 
some  of  the  old  solemn  pronouncements  about  thrift  without 
raucous  laughter;  and  the  customary  sponsors  of  "thrift  week" 
have  given  up  the  idea  because  of  the  probable  lack  of  support. 
Yet  there  is  increased  need  for  a  thrift  program  today  in  a  new 
form,  based  upon  different  motives  and  perhaps  under  a  different 
name. 

In  an  address  before  the  193 1  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  Payson  Smith,  formerly  Massa- 
chusetts commissioner  of  education,  said: 

To  my  knowledge,  Brookline  is  the  only  community  in  the  world 
that  has  adopted  compulsory  education  in  money  management.  The 
course  begins  with  the  pupil's  first  day  in  school  and  continues  through 
freshman  year  in  high  school.  During  the  rest  of  the  term  it  is  optional. 
This  course  represents  a  carefully  graduated  system,  the  result  of  years 
of  experiment.  .  .  .  [It]  does  not  mean  teaching  children  to  be  misers.  .  .  . 
Intelligent  spending  is  emphasized  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  saving. 

Courses  in  consumer  economics  are  now  found  in  high  schools. 
A  rapidly  growing  body  of  consumers'  literature  makes  possible 
more  scientific  purchasing  and  more  intelligent  choices.  The 
consumers'  cooperative  movement  has  been  making  new  strides 
recently  in  this  country  and  must  be  recognized  by  any  program 
of  home  economics  or  broader  family  life  education. 

Religious,  Moral,  and  Character  Education 

The  American  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  migra- 
tion and  mobility  of  population,  have  left  many  persons  without 
church  affiliations.  There  has  been  special  concern  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  church  to  reach  large  numbers  of  young  people.  In 
many  communities  the  schools  have  cooperated  with  the  churches 
in    programs    of   weekday   religious    education.     "Progressive" 
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Sunday  schools  have  arisen.  The  International  Council  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  formed  in  1911  to  act  as  an  interdenominational 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  religious  education  and  the 
development  of  Christian  individuals  and  a  Christian  social  order, 
fosters  many  local  and  other  youth  conferences  and  leads  the 
United  Youth  program.  Its  Committee  on  Parent  Education 
and  the  Committee  on  Marriage  and  the  Home  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  stimulate  the  churches 
to  develop  family  education  and  counseling. 

The  public  schools,  which  could  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  par- 
ticipate in  religious  education,  are  now  showing  interest  in  moral 
teaching,  known  chiefly  as  character  education.  The  Iowa  plan, 
described  by  Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  which  won  the  award  for  "the 
best  public  school  method  for  character  education  of  children 
and  youth"  conferred  in  19x1  by  the  Character  Education  Institu- 
tion, conceives  of  character  education  as  a  phase  of  the  total 
school  curriculum  and  organization  rather  than  as  a  separate 
course  or  activity.  Teaching  methods  recommended  by  this  and 
other  plans  include  codes,  books  of  "golden  deeds,"  socialized 
recitations,  the  project-problem  method,  character-testing  scales, 
moral  information  tests,  slogans,  counseling,  case  conferences, 
class  discussions,  and  lectures  including  stereopticon  slides  show- 
ing spontaneous  behavior  photographed  on  the  street. 

During  the  i9io's  a  character  education  inquiry  conducted  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,21  gave  some  scientific 
precision  to  the  newer  concepts  of  character  and  its  development. 
The  findings  stressed  the  specific  nature  of  habits,  the  conflict 
between  abstract  ideals  and  the  practical  demands  of  life,  the  need 
for  the  child  to  experience  through  guided  group  living  "the 
inherent  nature  of  social  life  and  growth,"  the  role  of  ideals  as 
tools  rather  than  as  objects  of  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  the 
need  for  graduated  experiences  in  training. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  materials  and  methods  of  character 
education  shows  that  they  are  very  closely  related  to  those  of  men- 

21  See  Hugh  A.  Hartshorne,  Mark  A.  May,  and  Frank  K.  Shuttleworth,  Studies  in  the 
Organisation  of  Character,  1930. 
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tal  hygiene.  The  objective  of  character  education  is  to  develop 
habits  and  attitudes  serviceable  to  society;  that  of  mental  hygiene 
is  to  develop  habits  and  attitudes  making  for  healthy,  well- 
adjusted,  happy  individual  life.  The  two  objectives  overlap  to  a 
considerable  degree,  particularly  when  we  consider  society  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  a  particular  group  such  as  that  of  the  class- 
room. The  guardians  of  social  order  (including  the  old-fashioned 
disciplinary  teacher)  are  most  concerned  with  aggressive  and  dis- 
orderly types  of  behavior,  which  mental  hygienists  feel  have  been 
overstressed  to  the  neglect  of  shy  and  withdrawing  behavior.  But 
with  increased  understanding  of  human  personality  these  differ- 
ences lose  their  importance.  The  basic  fact  about  both  kinds  of 
maladjusted  children  is  that  they  are  unhappy  or  unsatisfied;  some 
"take  it  out  on"  their  environment,  while  others  develop  neuroses 
and  "queer* '  behavior  which  do  not  directly  menace  the  social  peace 
and  order  but  which  may  in  the  long  run  constitute  a  burden  and 
a  positive  emotional  damage  to  their  families  and  their  future  off- 
spring. Both  need  treatment,  not  punishment,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Healy  and  Bronner,  veteran  students  of  delinquency,  "the 
single  direct  attack  of  greatest  value  may  be  through  widespread 
parental  education."22 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Education  for  Citizenship 

Sociology  and  economics  developed  first  in  the  colleges.  They 
were  regarded  as  too  advanced  or  too  controversial,  or  both,  for 
the  secondary  school  curriculum.  History  and  "civil  govern- 
ment" were  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  social  sciences  in 
secondary  schools.  In  19x8  about  13  per  cent  of  secondary  school 
students,  according  to  a  survey,  were  studying  "community 
civics"  and  5  per  cent  "economics,"  although  these  subjects  had 
been  entirely  absent  before  192.x  and  1910  respectively.23  Now 
"social  studies"  in  various  forms  and  under  various  names  are 
becoming  more  common  in  secondary  and  even  elementary  schools. 

22  New  Light  on  Delinquency  and  Its  Treatment,  1936,  p.  2.17. 

23  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States, 
I933»  P-  331- 
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In  progressive  elementary  schools,  pupils  often  study  the  lives  of 
primitive  and  historical  peoples  in  a  way  which  on  a  more  ad- 
vanced level  would  be  called  social  anthropology. 

The  development  of  social  science  in  the  schools  has  had  other 
than  purely  academic  motivations.  The  apparent  increase  in 
crime  and  in  political  corruption,  the  bad  government  in  our 
cities,  and  the  supposed  political  illiteracy  of  our  minority  groups 
have  led  even  the  most  conservative  people  to  favor  some  kind  of 
civic  education  for  the  masses.  At  the  same  time  conservative 
groups  have  sometimes  objected  to  social  science  teaching  when 
it  became  frankly  critical  of  the  existing  order. 

In  1935  a  carefully  planned  inquiry  by  Harry  H.  Moore  and  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  secured  more  than  3,700  con- 
fidential replies  from  third-  and  fourth-year  high  school  students 
in  30  representative  communities.  About  half  desired  earnestly 
to  be  socially  useful.  They  were  led  to  this  ambition  by  many 
concrete  experiences,  such  as  visiting  orphanages  and  mental 
hospitals,  seeing  a  drunken  man  beat  his  wife,  and  seeing  an 
old  man  with  a  little  child  take  bread  from  a  garbage  can.  "Sec- 
ondary school  teachers,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "have  hardly  tapped 
the  spiritual  energies  of  youth."24 

Education  for  citizenship  may  be  roughly  differentiated  from 
character  education,  from  mental  hygiene,  and  from  education 
for  family  living  by  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  the  larger  and 
secondary  social  groupings — the  community,  the  nonlocal  asso- 
ciation, the  nation,  and  the  world — and  the  individual's  relation 
to  them.  Social  relations  within  small  face-to-face  groups  are 
so  closely  similar  to  family  relations  that  the  two  might  well  be 
studied  together.  Character  education  also  belongs  mainly  to 
this  small-group-relations  field. 

There  may  be  some  practical  advantage  in  emphasizing  the  dif- 
ference between  "family  and  social  relationships"  and  "educa- 
tion for  citizenship,"  for  each  program  stands  in  danger  of  at- 
tack by  one  or  more  reactionary  interests  which  are  not  especially 

24  "Gangsters,  Slums,  and  Demagogues  in  Secondary  Education,"  Progressive  Education, 
April  1936,  pp.  X75,  2.81. 
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hostile  to  the  other  program.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  two 
objectives  are  related,  that  they  must  make  common  use  of  a 
considerable  body  of  social  science  subject  matter,  and  that  the 
concept  of  "education  for  living"  in  the  one  area  tends  to  further 
that  concept  in  the  other. 

The  Progressive  Education  Movement 

The  progressive  education  movement  integrates  many  of  the 
trends  described  in  this  chapter,  many  of  the  partial  experiments 
and  new  methods  tried  in  the  schools  during  the  past  three  dec- 
ades under  various  names.  The  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  the  fall  of  191 8  by  a  group  of  parents  and 
professional  workers  to  explore  the  field  and  make  known  their 
findings. 

The  founders  sought  solutions  for  many  complex  problems,  for  they 
were  convinced  that  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  progressive  educa- 
tion operating  in  home,  school,  and  community  would  make  these 
agencies  serve  society  more  constructively  and  effectively.  As  the  asso- 
ciation represented  professional  workers  and  laymen,  the  membership 
was  not  bound  by  those  closely  associated  with  the  school. 

Attention  during  these  early  years  was  centered  on  securing  freedom 
for  the  young  child  to  develop  according  to  his  nature  and  needs.  Not 
much  thought  was  given  to  society  or  the  relation  of  education  to 
society.  .  .  . 

Today  the  philosophy  of  progressive  education  comprises  a  multitude 
of  understandings  and  attitudes  .  .  .  Among  the  recognized  leaders  are 
John  Dewey,  William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  and  Boyd  Bode.  Basic  to  this 
philosophy,  however,  are  four  beliefs:  (1)  man  is  an  organism  which 
acts  not  by  distinct  parts,  but  as  a  whole;  (z)  education  is  the  continuous 
and  steady  effort  to  act  intelligently  with  the  situation  on  hand  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  on  it  the  meaningful  results  of  past  experience;  (3)  the  con- 
cept of  a  rapidly  changing  world;  and  (4)  the  faith  that  man  can  share 
to  a  greater  degree  in  the  determination  of  his  destiny.  .  .  .25 

Through  its  various  commissions  and  committees,  the  Pro- 
gressive Education  Association  essays  to  guide  the  revision  of 
school  curricula  and  to  prepare  books  and  teaching  materials 

25  Progressive  Education  Association,  1936.     Mimeographed. 
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with  the  needs,  interests,  and  problems  of  youth  as  the  starting 
point.  A  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Adolescents  has  been  work- 
ing to  acquire  and  communicate  a  deep  understanding  of  these 
needs  of  youth. 

In  more  concrete  terms,  we  see  in  progressive  education  these 
tendencies : 

1.  To  organize  the  curriculum  around  functional  nuclei  or 
purposes  rather  than  in  fields  of  traditional  subject  matter. 

i.  To  organize  large  projects  or  coherent  units  of  work,  each 
of  which  involves  planning,  field  observation,  reading,  manual 
work,  and  cooperative  activity  in  which  differential  abilities  of 
pupils  find  scope,  and  is  socially  significant  and  naturally  in- 
teresting. 

3 .  To  substitute  the  satisfactions  of  self-improvement  for  those 
of  competitive  victory  over  others;  to  set  up  "achievable  goals." 

4.  To  recognize  and  use  individual  differences  more  realistically 
than  has  been  done  by  conventional  schools. 

5.  To  encourage  creative  and  self-expressive  activity. 

6.  To  make  the  school  genuinely  pleasurable. 

7.  To  time  various  activities  and  subject  matter  according  to 
the  normal  development  of  interests  with  age;  to  offer  material 
when  the  child  is  ready  for  it.26 

"Colleges  Will  Give  Courses  in  Living"  ran  a  newspaper  head- 
line over  the  story  of  the  "community  seminars"  set  up  at  the 
University  of  Newark.  Such  a  headline  might  well  be  the  motto 
of  progressive  education  in  general.  It  quite  naturally  implies, 
among  other  things,  education  for  family  living.  Not  only  does 
the  family  represent  an  important  part  of  living  and  one  now 
greatly  pervaded  with  problems,  but  it  constitutes  an  area  which 
is  near  at  hand  and  about  which  the  student  can  do  something. 
He  can  do  more  than  talk  about  it;  it  furnishes  a  field  for  action 
and  thus  satisfies  a  criterion  of  progressive  education.27 

26  Malcolm  S.  MacLean,  "Future  Pattern  of  Education,"  The  Educational  Scene,  May  1937, 
p.   178. 

27  By  this  is  meant  all  educational  philosophy  which  is  truly  progressive,  whether  or  not 
it  is  represented  by  a  school  or  a  group  of  educators  labeled  "Progressive." 
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Conclusion 

As  the  foregoing  sections  have  indicated,  modern  efforts  to 
improve  education  for  its  own  sake  have  joined  forces  with  ef- 
forts to  improve  society  in  general.  All  these  movements  think 
in  terms  of  life  objectives  to  be  gained  rather  than  of  subject 
matter  to  be  taught.  They  all  include  a  growing  recognition  of 
family  living  as  an  important  objective,  and  at  several  points 
they  recognize  education  in  family  living  as  a  valuable  means  to 
other  ends. 
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Chapter  Five 

THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


Having  discussed  the  origin  and  development  of  the  move- 
ment for  education  in  family  living,  we  now  come  to  a 
study  of  the  present-day  activities  which  it  includes,  as  well  as 
the  problems  involved  in  these  activities. 

The  Nursery  School 

An  integral  part  of  the  parent  education  movement  is  the 
nursery  school.  While  there  were  some  forerunners  as  far  back 
as  1800,  the  modern  nursery  school  may  be  dated  as  beginning  in 
1914  in  England  and  1917  in  America,  when  Harriet  M .  Johnson 
presented  her  first  plan  for  an  educational  experiment  for  young 
children  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  in  New  York 
City.  In  England,  the  Fisher  Act  of  191 8  made  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  nursery  school  as  part  of  the  free  school  sys- 
tem. The  English  nursery  school  has  as  its  chief  aims  the 
provision  of  a  desirable  environment  for  the  child  and  the  guidance 
of  the  parent;  it  has  been  of  great  help  to  working  mothers  and 
neglected  children.  American  nursery  schools  were  established 
by  several  different  kinds  of  institutions,  including  universities; 
they  have  undertaken  research  and  educational  experimentation, 
have  emphasized  the  needs  of  the  child  himself  as  an  individual, 
and,  at  least  until  1933,  have  served  the  highly  educated  class 
more  than  the  underprivileged.  Their  basic  purpose  is  to  help 
the  parent  in  dealing  with  the  child.  They  also  help  to  socialize 
the  child  and  prepare  him  for  his  later  relationships  with  his 
family  and  other  persons. 
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In  1936  there  were  2.85  nursery  schools  in  the  country,  including 
among  others,  77  in  universities  and  colleges,  144  private  tuition 
schools,  19  supported  by  philanthropic  agencies  such  as  settle- 
ments and  day  nurseries,  and  11  in  public  elementary  and  high 
schools.  The  growth  of  the  movement  is  indicated  by  these 
figures:  1928,  117  schools;  1932.,  2.03;  1936,  185.  In  spite  of  the 
depression,  two-thirds  of  the  schools  existing  in  192.8  were  still 
functioning  in  193 6. x 

The  nursery  school  movement  in  the  United  States  received  its 
impetus  from  support  given  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  between  1910  and  1930  and  from  the  launching  of  the 
emergency  program  in  1933  with  federal  relief  funds.  The  latter 
is  the  most  widespread  program  for  preschool  children  ever  under- 
taken in  the  United  States.2 

Under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  a  great  many  federal  nursery 
schools,  originally  known  as  emergency  nursery  schools,  were 
set  up,  using  qualified  unemployed  women  as  teachers  and  cooks, 
and  serving,  in  practice,  mainly  low-income  families.  Among 
other  things,  they  gave  a  valuable  supplementation  to  the  food 
of  the  children.  At  the  end  of  1937,  there  were  about  1,500  such 
schools,  and  about  40,000  children  were  enrolled.3  In  some  cities, 
there  remains  among  nursery  schools  formerly  supported  by  WPA 
funds  a  nucleus  from  which  to  develop  a  demonstration  center, 
useful  also  for  purposes  of  teacher  training. 

The  federal  nursery  school  program  has  been  augmented  in 
many  localities  by  assistance  from  youth  on  National  Youth 
Administration  projects.  During  one  recent  year,  some  2,456 
girls  and  74  boys  in  37  states  were  reported  as  doing  such  work. 
The  experience  thereby  gained  is  significantly  illustrated  by  the 
remark  of  one  girl:  "This  is  the  first  time  I  knew  that  you  could 
make  kids  mind  without  yelling  at  them."4 

1  Mary  D.  Davis,  A  Directory  of  Nursery  Schools  in  the  United  States,  1936.  All  of  the  data 
cited  omit  the  federal  nursery  schools. 

2  Social  Work  Yearbook,  1957,  p.  346,  and  Social  Work  Yearbook,  1939,  p.  407. 

3  Doak  S.  Campbell,  Frederick  H.  Bair,  and  Oswald  L.  Harvey,  Educational  Activities  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  1939,  p.  109. 

4  "Youth  in  the  Nursery  Schools,"  Parent  Education,  February  1938,  p.  155. 
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Indications  point  to  a  great  future  growth  of  the  nursery  school 
movement.  New  private  schools  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
country.  Several  universities  and  colleges  and  a  few  high  schools 
have  established  nursery  schools  and  are  using  them  to  provide 
an  educational  experience  for  adolescents  as  well  as  for  adults. 
In  northern  Minnesota  rural  consolidated  schools  have  nursery 
schools.  The  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit,  among  others, 
has  served  as  a  center  of  training  and  leadership.  The  National 
Association  for  Nursery  Education  is  the  national  professional 
association  representing  the  movement. 

Nursery  schools  constitute  an  important  and  effective  part  of 
parent  education.  While  in  many  instances  teachers  visit  the 
homes  of  the  children,  the  best  work  is  done  when  parents  come 
to  the  school  and  study  the  child  with  the  teacher.  It  has  been 
discovered  in  actual  practice  that  an  effective  way  to  teach  par- 
ents is  to  have  them  watch  their  children  from  behind  the  nursery 
school  screen.  These  screens,  now  a  common  piece  of  equip- 
ment, permit  one-way  vision  only,  so  that  the  child  may  not 
know  he  is  being  watched.  The  parent  here  sees  his  child,  under 
the  supervision  of  other  persons,  displaying  emotions  and  receiv- 
ing help  or  encouragement. 

It  has  been  proved  possible,  with  careful  training  and  direction, 
to  use  college  undergraduates  in  child  study  courses  as  home 
visitors  and  as  media  for  other  services  of  the  nursery  school  to 
parents.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  natural  inclination  of  a 
parent  to  reject  advice  from  "immature"  persons  supposedly 
steeped  in  theory,  the  need  for  careful  development  of  such  a 
program  may  be  imagined.  Vassar  College  nursery  school  is 
one  place  where  such  procedure  has  been  carried  out.  The  ideal 
continually  held  before  the  students  and  the  parents  was  that 
the  care  of  little  children  in  the  home  should  be  a  skilled  profes- 
sional activity  rather  than  merely  a  job  of  keeping  the  children 
out  of  mischief. 

The  testimony  of  parents  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  lessen- 
ing of  worry  and  an  improvement  in  morale  as  a  result  of  contacts 
between  parents  and  nursery  schools,  and  in  thousands  of  cases 
there  follows  a  better  understanding  between  parent  and  teacher 
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as  to  the  needs  of  children.  Moreover,  children  for  whom  little, 
if  any,  intelligent  care  had  previously  been  provided  have  been 
given  needed  attention  and  their  parents  have  been  helped  to 
learn  how  to  use  community  facilities. 

The  nursery  school  also  performs  a  mental  hygiene  function 
through  its  direct  action  upon  the  children  themselves.  Data 
given  at  the  White  House  Conference  of  1930  indicated  that  40 
per  cent  of  nursery  schools  regarded  as  their  first  objective  aiding 
the  emotional  development  of  children,  while  only  14  per  cent 
gave  education  of  parents  as  a  first  or  second  objective.  Of  course 
the  latter  objective  also  serves  as  an  instrument  toward  the  former. 
That  nursery  schools  have  accomplished  much  in  aiding  children's 
emotional  development  is  the  conviction  of  many  psychiatrists 
and  mental  hygienists.5  That  they  can  make  possible  better 
family  relationships  is  obvious  from  the  statements  of  objectives 
by  Harriet  M.  Johnson  and  others  in  the  following  article  by 
Winifred  E.  Bain. 

Problems  of   Home-School  Relationships  in  Nursery  School 
and  Kindergarten6 

The  comment  is  heard  less  often  in  these  days  than  it  was  a 
decade  or  so  ago  that  preschools  are  in  danger  of  exerting  degen- 
erative influences  upon  the  home  by  relieving  parents  of  their 
due  responsibilities  for  their  children.  The  reason  for  this  change 
in  public  attitude  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens,  as  they  have  advanced  in  number,  have  carried 
over  to  the  public  mind  an  ideal  of  service  to  the  homes  of  the 
children  as  well  as  to  the  children  themselves. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  first  educational  institutions  for 
preschool  children  in  the  United  States,  their  leaders  have  stead- 
fastly held  to  an  ideal  opposed  to  supplanting  home  functions  with 
public  service.  Indeed  it  was  felt  that  these  schools  should  help 
parents  to  perform  their  distinctive  functions  better;  energetic 

5  Douglas  A.  Thom,  "Psychiatric  Implications  of  Pre-School  Education,"  American  Journal 
of  Psychiatry,  January  1936;  and  Harold  Anderson,  "Dealing  with  Behavior  Problems  in 
Nursery  School,"  Childhood  Education,  April  1933. 

6  This  article  is  reprinted  here  from  Parent  Education,  February  1938,  by  permission  of  the 
National  Council  of  Parent  Education. 
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young  pioneer  kindergartners  visited  homes  and  conducted 
mothers'  clubs  as  a  part  of  their  program;  and  they  were  called 
upon  for  all  manner  of  practical  services  in  the  busy  households 
from  which  the  children  were  recruited.  This  service  was  cur- 
tailed, however,  when  kindergartens  were  widely  adopted  and 
classes  became  overcrowded.  The  nursery  school,  which  started 
somewhat  later,  developed  with  the  parent  education  movement, 
and  from  the  first  embraced  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  care  and  education  of  young  children  in  the  nursery 
school  with  the  procedures  of  their  homes.  In  carrying  out  this 
purpose,  nursery  school  workers  attempted  to  acquaint  parents 
with  the  best  known  scientifically  determined  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  their  children  so  as  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  the  home 
rather  than  to  undermine  its  usefulness  by  relieving  it  of  its 
obviously  valuable  functions.  In  more  recent  years  some  recog- 
nition has  been  given  to  the  corollary  that  teachers  may,  for  their 
part,  learn  much  from  parents  regarding  educational  ways  with 
young  children.  But  the  concept  of  the  sharing  of  contributions 
between  parents  and  teachers,  between  the  educational  specialist 
and  the  layman  who  may  derive  knowledge  from  the  source  of  his 
more  intimate  relationship  to  the  child,  has  developed  more 
slowly  among  professional  workers. 

Now,  after  years  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  school  people  of  the 
general  ideal  of  coordination  of  services  of  homes  and  schools  for 
the  consistent  education  of  the  young  child,  it  is  evident  that 
many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  before  this  ideal  may  be  fully 
realized.  If  we  disregard  the  laggards  in  the  teaching  profession, 
who  have  little  concern  and  limited  skill  in  the  expansion  of 
education  beyond  the  classroom,  an  index  to  the  present  status 
of  the  thinking  of  the  professional  leaders  may  be  obtained  by 
examining  books  written  for  teachers  of  young  people. 

A  generous  sampling  of  the  policies  with  regard  to  home-school 
relationship  which  are  set  forth  or  implied  in  such  publications 
of  recent  date  reveals  that  home  conditions  and  parental  guidance 
of  children  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  educational  im- 
portance. Yet  each  writer  sees  in  somewhat  different  light  the 
distinctive  functions  of  school  and  home  and,  consequently,  the 
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contributions  which  they  may  make  to  one  another  on  behalf  of 
the  child;  in  each  are  suggested  problems  which  need  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  program  of  preschool  education  in  the  future. 
Each  book  is  here  considered  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
treatment  of  one  or  more  of  these  problems. 

Differentiation  of  Functions 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  is  that  of  differentiating 
the  functions  of  home  and  school — of  parent  and  teacher.  Har- 
riet Johnson,  who  during  her  lifetime  looked  at  preschool  educa- 
tion with  a  seeing  eye,  left  a  collection  of  significant  manuscripts7 
which  include  a  keenly  appreciative  statement  of  the  unique  func- 
tions of  home  and  school.  In  dealing  with  the  child's  first 
adjustment  to  the  nursery  school,  Miss  Johnson  notes  this  prob- 
lem and  analyzes  some  of  the  differences  in  the  two  institutions: 
the  objectivity  of  treatment  of  children  in  the  school,  the  warmth 
of  home  ties,  and  the  need  for  the  consistent  ongoing  of  both 
influences  which  is  necessary  if  richness  of  living  for  the  child  is 
to  result.     She  says: 

Home  has  been  life,  and  life  has  been  home.  Even  if  there  have  been 
excursions  out  of  it,  the  stopping  places  have  had  no  permanence.  .  .  . 

School  is  different.  One  finds  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  It  challenges 
one  to  a  kind  of  effort  and  activity  and  experience  that  home  may,  indeed, 
have  held,  but  which  was  incidental  there.  School  lures,  and  it  defeats. 
It  delights  and  confounds.  It  is  a  magic  place  of  small-sized  chairs  and 
tables  in  quantities;  of  small-sized  persons,  too;  of  many  things  which 
bid  one  touch  and  handle,  tote  and  climb  upon.  Prohibitions  at  first 
seem  nonexistent,  the  opportunity  to  do  goes  so  far  beyond  warning  not 
to  do.  But  even  prohibitions  may  be  precious;  linking  one  surely  to 
family  adults.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  lure  and  enchantment  win;  sometimes 
the  strangeness  and  the  bigness  are  overwhelming,  and  all  one  can  do  is 
to  adopt  a  mother-surrogate  and  cling  with  the  desperation  of  the  lost 
to  the  one  feature  of  the  landscape  that  has  a  hint  of  the  familiar.  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious  that  school  and  home  are  equally  important  in  educa- 
tion. The  school  environment  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  children  are 
growing,  carrying  on  activities,  cultivating  attitudes  and  prejudices  and 

7  School  Begins  at  Two,  1936. 
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habits,  and  acquiring  skills  and  information.  Life  would  be  less  rich  if 
this  were  so,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  home  duplicated  school  or 
school  duplicated  home. 

School  must  be  a  more  objective  and  detached  place,  and  home  should 
be  warmer  and  more  glowing  in  its  personal  satisfactions.  It  is  right 
that  home  should  give  a  peculiar  sense  of  belonging  and  of  being  essential 
and  important.  Its  satisfactions  have  a  quality  different  from  those 
of  school,  where  being  one  of  a  group,  carrying  out  uninterruptedly 
one's  own  schemes  of  play,  and  feeling  that  one  is  an  independent  being 
only  make  more  keen  the  joys  of  withdrawal  into  the  close  family 
circle. 

So  far  as  either  school  or  home  has  developed  and  can  maintain  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  emotional  life  of  the  children  can  be  freely 
flowing,  buoyant,  stable,  and  satisfying,  their  likeness  is  desirable;  and 
if  children  can  find  the  two  consistent,  the  advantages  of  each  are  mul- 
tiplied. 

Miss  Johnson  goes  on  to  point  out  that  while  the  nursery  school 
is  objective,  it  is  not  impersonal;  that  although  it  seems  insecure 
to  the  child  at  first,  because  it  is  different,  it  sometimes  grows  to 
offer  security  greater  than  that  of  homes  which  are  beset  by  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  economic  security  and  a  stable  family  status. 
Further,  this  little  book  pictures  a  nursery  school  program  which 
resembles  home  in  its  informality  and  intimacy,  yet  it  is  so  suited 
to  child  exploration  as  to  remove  many  adult  inhibitions  often 
found  to  be  cramping  natural  growth  in  homes  where  adult 
tensions  exist.  Careful  study  of  how  to  differentiate  home  and 
school  services,  yet  coordinate  the  values  of  each  institution  so 
as  to  realize  consistent  influences  upon  children,  should  demand 
further  attention  of  writers  in  the  field  of  preschool  education  in 
the  light  of  ideals  of  home  relationships  with  preschool  insti- 
tutions. 

Coordination  of  Services 

A  second  problem  consists  of  determining  the  practical  means 
of  coordinating  the  work  of  preschools  and  homes.  This  is  a 
problem  to  which  much  thought  has  been  given  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  yet  since  means  of  solving  it  necessarily  differ  in  each 
situation,  it  is  always  new.     Foster  and  Headley  in  their  recent 
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book  Education  in  the  Kindergarten6  have  not  dealt  directly  with 
this  problem  nor  have  they  held  a  brief  for  any  particular  program 
of  home-school  relationship.  Upon  close  examination,  how- 
ever, this  book  discloses  parents  moving  in  and  out  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  essential  adjuncts  to  the  work  of  the  school.  It  is 
assumed  that  there  will  be  a  parent-teacher  association  and  that 
it  will  conduct  a  summer  round-up  acquainting  children,  parents, 
and  teachers  with  each  other  before  school  entrance.  Parents 
will  fill  out  questionnaires  giving  information  about  each  entering 
child  and  his  family.  No  small  undertaking  this  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  five-year-old  population!  Parents  will  be  present  at  the 
physical  examinations  before  school  entrance  and  will  be  advised 
of  physical  needs  and  told  of  clinics  where  these  needs  can  be  met. 
They  will  bring  children  to  school  and  introduce  them  to  the  new 
procedure.  Then  they  will  call  for  them  at  the  end  of  school 
session,  refraining  from  helping  too  much  so  that  tiny  tots  may 
learn  to  do  for  themselves.  They  will  live  with  the  children 
through  their  school  experiences,  trying  patiently  to  learn  to 
appreciate  crude  pieces  of  work  if  these  represent  good  problem- 
solving  ability  on  the  part  of  the  children.  They  will  try  to  be 
consistent  in  their  teaching  at  home  so  that  children  will  not  be 
confused  with  too  many  Santa  Claus  stories  or  ill-informed  on 
natural  phenomena  which  become  apparent  in  everyday  affairs. 
Parents  will  send  elaborate  reports  of  home  activities  to  the 
school  and  will  attempt  to  profit  by  reports  sent  from  the  school. 
They  will  fortify  themselves  against  being  overemotional  about 
promotions.  They  will  fraternize  with  the  teacher  and  receive 
her  in  their  homes.  They  will  visit  the  school  to  have  regularly 
appointed  conferences  about  their  own  child,  and  to  attend  study 
classes  on  problems  of  child  guidance. 

These  last  two  techniques  of  home  and  school  coordination  are 
the  major  themes  of  a  book  which  comes  from  the  joint  author- 
ship of  Jennie  N.  Haxton  and  Edith  Wilcox.9  They  go  beyond 
Foster  and  Headley  in  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  problems  of 
sharing  of  techniques  of  child  guidance  by  parents  and  teachers. 

8  Josephine  C.  Foster  and  Neith  E.  Headley,  Education  in  the  Kindergarten,  1936. 

9  Step  by  Step  in  the  Nursery  School,  1936. 
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In  delightful  readable  style  the  authors  have  set  forth  story  after 
story  of  typical  nursery-age  children  whose  social  behavior  in 
one  way  or  another  upsets  the  peace  and  progress  of  both  home 
and  school.  They  show  how  each  situation  may  be  analyzed 
so  that  the  individual  teacher  and  parent  may  understand  the 
difficulties  and  work  together  on  correcting  them.  Besides 
treatment  of  individual  children,  they  suggest  group  conferences 
of  parents,  and  they  show  how  through  helping  one  another 
parents  learn  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Reading  this  book  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
writers  are  satisfied  that  success  unfailingly  attended  use  of  the 
recommended  techniques  of  child  guidance.  One  wishes  that 
personal  relationships  between  adult  and  child,  which  often  have 
as  much  import  as  do  techniques,  had  received  greater  emphasis 
in  the  group  discussions  between  parents  and  teachers.  In  other 
words,  teacher  and  parent  must  go  beyond  mere  mastery  of  tech- 
niques of  child  guidance  to  real  understanding  of  the  part  which 
human  relationships  play  in  child  development  before  the  func- 
tions of  home  and  school  may  be  most  effectively  performed,  or, 
indeed  their  performance  coordinated. 

Garrison,  Sheehy,  and  Dalgliesh  in  their  recent  book  Horace 
Mann  Kindergarten  for  Five  Year  Olds10  emphasize  the  value  of  rec- 
ords and  conferences  as  means  of  regulating  the  "  'twenty-four- 
hour  day'  for  which  parents  and  teachers  must  work  together 
if  the  child's  development  is  to  be  continuous  and  his  training 
logical."  Conferences  with  fathers  and  mothers,  records  of 
children's  progress,  are  objectified  by  frequent  visits  of  parents  to 
the  school  where  their  children  are  seen  in  action  and  by  occa- 
sional group  meetings  where  policies  of  the  school  are  discussed. 

Teaching  Materials  for  Home  and  School 

Another  problem  of  effecting  consistent  measures  in  home  and 
school  education  is  that  of  securing  materials  which  teachers  and 
parents  alike  may  refer  to  as  sources  of  content  and  methods  of 

10  C.  Garrison,  E.  Sheehy,  and  A.  Dalgliesh,  Horace  Mann  Kindergarten  for  Five  Year  Olds, 
J937- 
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teaching.  Childhood,11  a  series  of  five  volumes  containing  ma- 
terials for  use  by  parents  with  their  younger  children,  has  appeared 
recently.  Although  dedicated  primarily  to  use  in  homes,  this 
series  was  compiled  and  edited  by  the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  a  professional  organization  for  teachers  of  nursery 
schools,  kindergartens,  and  primary  grades.  As  it  turns  out,  the 
publishers  note  that  the  books  are  read  as  avidly  by  the  teachers 
as  by  the  parents  for  whom  they  were  written.  The  content  is 
almost  equally  suited  to  both  groups,  comprising  materials 
needed  by  anyone  dealing  with  children:  factual  content  about 
nature,  helpful  discussions  of  children's  play  with  directions  for 
procuring  play  equipment,  needed  information  about  children's 
physical  and  mental  health,  music  to  use  with  children  and  sug- 
gestions about  how  to  use  it,  and  a  variety  of  stories  and  poems. 
This  series,  especially  the  volumes  on  science  and  play  equip- 
ment, is  an  interesting  departure  from  the  usual  practice  of  writing 
books  on  child  guidance  for  parents  and  books  of  material  content 
or  subject  matter  for  teachers.  Much  good  content  material  is 
needed  for  parents  to  use  with  children  in  their  home  experiences, 
and  these  recent  volumes  make  an  approach  to  the  fulfillment  of 
this  great  need. 

Parent  Participation  in  School  Activities 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  parents 
should  actually  participate  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Obvi- 
ously, parents  should  support  and  promote  adequate  legislation 
and  finance,  and  they  should  actively  support  educational  en- 
deavors which  promote  the  welfare  of  their  children.  Most 
schools  encourage  parents  to  supplement  the  child's  school 
learnings  with  related  out-of-school  experiences;  many  solicit  the 
assistance  of  parents  in  the  performance  of  certain  tasks  related  to 
special  events  in  the  school  program,  whereby  they  may  not  only 
give  needed  help  but  to  some  extent  increase  their  understanding 
of  what  goes  on  in  school.     Obviously  too,  they  should  be  aware 

11  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  Childhood,  The  Beginning  Years  and  Beyond,  1937 
(Vol.  I— Health;  Vol.  II—  Play;  Vol.  Ill— Nature;  Vol.  IV— Stories;  Vol.  V— Songs  from 
Many  Lands). 
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of  policies  of  the  schools;  should  they  also  influence  the  formula- 
tion of  these  policies?  Should  they  help  determine  the  curriculum? 
Should  they  teach  in  the  schools?  With  the  great  amount  of 
stress  placed  on  the  educational  functions  of  parents,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  parents  are  frequently  found  who  wish  to  influence 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  and  others  who  have  a  keen  desire 
to  organize  and  teach  in  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens.  Some 
parents  have  implicit  belief  in  their  powers  to  carry  out  in  the 
schools  the  methods  they  have  taught  themselves  by  experience 
and  reflection  in  dealing  with  their  own  families;  some  desire  to 
learn  more  of  teaching  methods  through  participation  with  spe- 
cially prepared  teachers;  again,  in  neighborhoods  where  there 
are  no  preschools,  parents  have  desired  to  procure  them  without 
the  expense  involved  in  hiring  professional  workers. 

Each  school  must,  of  course,  weigh  the  value  of  parent  partici- 
pation against  the  whole  picture  of  needs  of  the  children  and  of 
the  school  itself,  of  parent  abilities,  and  available  facilities. 
What  distinctive  contributions  can  parents  make  to  the  work  of 
a  given  school?  On  the  other  hand,  if  parents  need  help  in  their 
methods  of  dealing  with  children,  is  the  staff  of  the  school  suffi- 
ciently expert  to  teach  them  at  the  same  time  that  they  teach  the 
children;  and  if  the  staff  is  sufficiently  expert,  is  participation  as 
teachers  in  the  school  the  best  way,  or  should  parents  be  helped 
in  meeting  their  problems  by  some  other  method?  These  are 
significant  problems  not  dealt  with  extensively  in  current  litera- 
ture for  teachers  of  young  children. 

Use  Forest,12  herself  a  parent  as  well  as  a  teacher,  takes  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  any  general  practice  of  having  parents  serve 
as  teachers  in  the  schools.  At  the  same  time,  she  points  out  some 
ways  in  which  she  believes  parents  and  teachers  may  work  to- 
gether under  the  direction  of  the  school,  and  expresses  her  opinion 
that  such  active  pursuits  will  tend  to  bring  about  mutual  under- 
standing better  than  will  much  abstract  discussion.     She  says: 

At  the  present  time  much  effort  is  being  directed  toward  effecting  a 
better  understanding  between  home  and  school  and  working  out  ways  of 

12  The  School  for  the  Child  from  Two  to  Eight,  1935. 
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cooperation  between  parents  and  teachers.  In  some  private  progressive 
schools  the  parents  are  even  encouraged  to  participate  in  classroom  ac- 
tivities as  voluntary  assistants.  Whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  go  to  this 
length  in  welcoming  parents  to  the  school's  precincts  is  an  open  question; 
at  any  rate  it  is  impossible  in  the  majority  of  situations  for  the  school  to 
permit  it  or  the  parents  to  acquiesce  in  it.  But  parents,  on  the  whole, 
are  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children.  They  offer  tutoring 
(frequently  quite  upsetting  what  the  child  learns  in  school  by  using  a 
different  method  of  working  an  arithmetic  problem  or  of  attacking  diffi- 
cult words  in  reading)  and  are  often  a  nuisance  from  the  school's  point 
of  view  because  of  misdirected  efforts  to  be  helpful.  One  way  in  which 
parents  can  help  effectively,  and  as  often  as  not  would  be  glad  to  help 
is  in  .  .  .  excursions  .  .  .  they  can  take  their  own  children,  over  the 
week  end,  during  vacation,  or  after  school,  to  see  the  zoo  or  the  wharves, 
or  the  open  markets,  or  whatever  the  teacher  may  decide.  .  .  .  Trips 
planned  by  parents  and  teacher  in  cooperation  offer  a  good  point  of 
contact  between  home  and  school  and  a  good  chance  for  helpful  and 
stimulating  interchange  of  ideas,  instead  of  the  usual  criticisms,  com- 
plaints, or  stupid  questions  which  parents  and  teachers  bandy  about.  .  .  . 
It  is  amazing  how  much  overworked  and  meagerly  paid  parents  will  try 
to  do  for  the  education  of  their  children  if  they  are  properly  appealed  to, 
and  how  much  satisfaction  they  get  out  of  teaching  them  about  places 
of  interest. 

A  more  positive  approach  to  the  question  of  parent  participa- 
tion in  the  school  is  made  in  another  book  for  teachers  of  chil- 
dren from  two  to  six  which  comes  from  Ruth  Andrus  and  her 
associates.13  The  authors  point  out  that  "parent  participation 
in  school  activities  is  an  effective  means  of  coordinating  the 
home-school  experiences  of  children."  They  do  not  tell  us  so, 
but  we  can  easily  surmise  from  the  account  which  is  given  of  such 
participation  that  the  most  expert  type  of  teacher  guidance  is 
necessary  if  the  parent  is  to  get  from  the  experiences  the  values 
which  joint  classroom  teaching  by  parent  and  teacher  would 
warrant. 

The  close  cooperation  of  parents  and  expert  teachers  in  operat- 
ing a  nursery  school  is  described  in  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Progressive  Education.14    The   story   is   told   of  the   Child-Parent 

13  Curriculum  Guides  for  Teachers  of  Children  from  Two  to  Six  Years  of  Age,  1936. 

14  Viola  Burlison  Carpenter,  "A  Nursery  School  as  a  Social  Agency,"  Progressive  Education, 
February  1937,  p.  95. 
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Nursery  School,  Alhambra,  California,  by  Mrs.  Carpenter,  the 
former  teacher-director.  This  school  was  organized  coopera- 
tively by  parents  during  the  depression  years  as  a  means  of  satis- 
fying a  need  for  nursery  school  advantages  for  their  children  at 
minimum  expense.  Working  together  on  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  school,  the  parents  secured  the  expert  services 
of  Dorothy  Baruch,  assistant  professor  of  education  at  Broadoaks 
School,  Whittier  College,  who  gave  continuous  advice  and  help. 
They  employed  a  trained  nursery  school  teacher  to  work  with  the 
children  and  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  parents  who  assisted 
in  the  many  activities  of  the  school.  Parent  participation  was 
remunerated  by  deductions  from  tuition  fees. 

Enthusiastic  reports  are  given  of  many  social  and  educational 
values  which  accrued  from  the  thoughtful  participation  of  parents 
in  the  school  under  guidance  of  Mrs.  Baruch  and  the  teacher. 

Teacher  Participation  in  Homes 

Up  to  this  time  little  has  been  said  or  written  about  the  problem 
of  what  parents  can  teach  to  teachers,  or  about  the  problem  of 
whether  teachers  should  participate  in  the  home  care  and  educa- 
tion of  children.  Kindergarten  teachers,  from  the  foundation  of 
those  institutions,  have  made  home  visiting  a  part  of  their  regular 
program,  but  actual  home  service  and  home  study  of  systematic 
character  have  not  been  prominent.  In  her  book  Dr.  Andrus 
points  out: 

Many  times  parents  go  to  visit  the  schools;  are  interested  in  what 
their  children  are  doing  there  .  .  .  but  neither  teacher  nor  parent  seems 
to  realize  that  it  is  just  as  important  for  the  teacher  to  know  homes  and 
families  from  which  children  in  her  group  come.  .  .  .  Little  has  been 
written  to  help  teachers  make  contacts  with  children's  families  in  their 
own  homes. 

In  instances  where  a  teacher  is  called  upon  to  go  into  the  home 
to  help  parents  deal  with  some  particular  problem,  she  may  os- 
tensibly give  support  to  mothers  and  fathers;  but  she  also  gains 
much  for  herself  because  she  gets  a  truer  and  broader  picture  of 
life  than  she  could  from  the  four  walls  of  the  school  even  with 
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parents  coming  in  and  out  telling  her  about  home  problems.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  takes  an  expert  teacher  to  manage  parent 
participation  in  the  schools.  It  is  just  as  true  that  it  takes  an 
expert  parent  to  manage  a  teacher  in  the  home,  but  this  has  not 
as  yet  been  written,  just  so,  in  the  literature  of  preschool  edu- 
cation. 

The  difficulties  as  well  as  the  values  of  school  service  in  homes 
are  implied  in  an  article15  which  reports  the  participation  of  stu- 
dents of  child  study  in  the  Vassar  College  nursery  school  and 
in  the  homes  of  the  nursery  school  children.  This  did  not  merely 
consist  of  home  visitation  but  offered  genuine  service  to  parents. 
Through  the  careful  direction  of  the  child  study  staff  of  the  col- 
lege the  ideal  was  built  up  in  the  minds  of  both  parents  and  stu- 
dents that  care  of  little  children  in  their  homes  should  be  on  a 
professional  level  of  planned  guidance  for  the  children,  rather 
than  on  the  less  skilled  level  of  "minding  the  children"  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief.  The  parents  appeared  to  welcome  the  serv- 
ices of  the  students,  gladly  to  direct  their  home  activities,  and 
to  make  significant  reports  back  to  the  college. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  problems  of  home-school  coopera- 
tion which  are  suggested  by  present-day  literature  on  preschool 
education,  and  these  books  may  pave  the  way  to  more  extensive 
and  more  detailed  consideration  of  them  in  the  future  literature 
on  education.  Homes  and  schools  share  the  responsibility  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  society,  and  this  is  larger  than  the 
education  of  individual  parents  by  teachers  or  the  education  of 
individual  teachers  by  parents.  Yet  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
larger  problem  grows  naturally  out  of  this  process  of  mutual 
education.  Each  institution,  the  home  and  the  school,  has 
unique  functions  of  its  own,  which  require  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  other  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  performed. 
When  the  two  learn  how  to  work  together  actively  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  next  generation,  both  will  be  working  on  that  great 

15  Frances  Jones  Farnsworth,  "The  Home  as  a  Laboratory  for  Child  Study  Students," 
Progressive  Education,  May  1937,  p.  350. 
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structure  of  society  itself,  perhaps  almost  unaware  of  institutional 
boundaries. 

The  Elementary  School 

Since  the  child's  world  is  almost  as  home  and  family  centered 
in  his  elementary  school  years  as  at  the  nursery  school  age,  edu- 
cation for  family  life  may  very  easily  and  naturally  be  made  a 
part  of  the  elementary  school  program.  The  following  discus- 
sion by  Ellen  Miller  summarizes  and  evaluates  trends  reflected 
in  recent  books  and  articles  on  current  practices  in  family  life  edu- 
cation in  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

Family  Education  in  the  Elementary  School16 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  schools — especially  in  the  primary 
grades — have  long  been  accustomed  to  making  use  of  the  young 
child's  interest  in  his  home  and  family.  But  the  main  objective 
has  generally  been  to  use  this  as  a  point  of  departure  to  learnings 
in  other  areas,  rather  than  to  help  the  child  to  be  a  better  family 
member. 

Now,  however — so  widespread  is  the  new  interest  in  education 
in  family  living — it  seems  almost  as  if  the  educational  world 
as  a  whole  has  only  lately  become  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
people  do  live  in  families  and  that  the  family  is  a  potent  educa- 
tional force,  and  is  at  last  drawing  the  natural  conclusion  that 
it  is  wise  for  the  school  to  regard  all  of  life  as  education  and  to 
use  the  family  for  what  it  is  worth  in  and  of  itself.  In  a  recent 
lecture  Gordon  Hullnsh  said:  "The  purpose  of  education  is 
progressively  to  release  intelligence  in  the  interest  of  continuous 
reconstruction  of  our  heritage."  Family  living  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal human  experience;  it  is  an  important  part  of  our  social 
heritage.  If  we  agree  with  Dr.  Hullnsh  as  to  the  purpose  of 
education,  then  surely  we  must  conclude  that  family  living  is  an 
area  of  vital  concern  to  the  school. 

True,  family  experience  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  pre- 
school from  its  beginnings,  and  in  adult  education  premarital 

16  This  article  is  reprinted  here  from  Parent  Education,  April  1938,  by  permission  of  the 
National  Council  of  Parent  Education. 
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and  parent  education  classes  it  forms  a  major  endeavor.  In  sec- 
ondary schools  study  of  some  aspects  of  family  living  has  long 
been  offered  to  girls  (and  in  some  instances  to  boys)  in  home  eco- 
nomics classes.  But  with  the  shift  of  emphasis  in  elementary 
and  general  secondary  education  programs  from  academic  subject 
matter  to  the  experiences  of  living,  a  new  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  values  of  family  experience  has  come  to  both. 
Indeed  this  interest  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  Mis- 
sionaries from  foreign  lands,  studying  at  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School  during  recent  years,  are  seeking  help  in  education  for  home 
living  that  they  may  do  their  share  in  this  area.  Governments 
in  some  of  the  "unenlightened"  lands  in  which  they  serve  are 
not  only  permitting  such  education  but  asking  for  it. 

One  wonders  whether  men  and  women  may  not  be  turning 
from  the  confusion  and  stress  in  the  nations  of  the  world — as 
children  do — to  the  peace  and  security  of  home. 

But  during  these  same  recent  years  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
changing  family,  the  disorganized  family,  and  even  the  disap- 
pearing family.  It  is  not  strange  nor  otherwise  than  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  family — which  is  both  the  mirror  and  the  cradle 
of  civilization — should  reflect  the  confusion  and  conflicts  in  our 
culture.  It  is  significant  of  the  enduring  vitality  of  the  family, 
however,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  great  cultural  change,  of  dif- 
fering codes  of  action  between  generations  and  even  within  a 
single  generation  in  a  family,  divorce  statistics  still  are  news, 
whereas  we  seldom  see  in  print  any  reference  to  the  number  of 
successful  marriages  nor  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  young 
men  and  women  come  from  homes  that  have  in  the  main 
been  satisfying  and  continue  to  desire  permanent,  monogamous 
marriage,  with  children. 

We  are  recognizing,  too,  that  our  democratic  way  of  living  has 
come  to  find  probably  its  best  expression  in  the  democratic  family. 
If  democracy  is  an  ideal  worth  struggling  to  retain  and  perfect 
in  government,  it  must  also  be  retained  and  perfected  in  that 
single  institution  in  which  the  individual  can  realize  his  demo- 
cratic functioning  throughout  most  of  his  life.  Indeed  for  some 
of  us  freedom,  participation  in  control,  and  the  realization  of 
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individual    worth    have    become    synonymous    with    the    word 
"home." 

Thus  two  facets  of  a  single  fact  are  coming  into  recognition  at 
the  same  time :  that  since  the  process  of  individual  growth  stems 
from  experience  in  the  family,  the  school  must  somehow  contrive 
to  support  and  complement  this  process  if  it  is  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  most  effectively;  and  that  if  the  family  is  to 
perform  most  effectively  its  primary  social  function,  that  of 
guiding  the  young  child  toward  social  growth,  it  must  have  help 
from  the  school.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
this  apparent  concern  with  education  in  family  life — which 
seems  evident  in  many  classrooms,  in  formal  and  informal  contacts 
with  teachers  and  administrators — has  found  expression  and 
acceptance  in  the  literature  in  the  field  of  elementary  education. 
And  if  to  greater  or  less  degree  this  obligation  is  accepted  in  the 
literature,  what  specific  objectives  are  suggested  for  the  elementary 
school  in  this  endeavor  and  what  ways  for  carrying  them  out? 
As  has  been  said,  the  recognition  that  the  elementary  school  has 
responsibility  in  this  area  is  comparatively  recent.  For  this 
reason  not  much  has  been  written  about  it.  However,  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  examined  several  recent  treatises  dealing  with  the 
philosophy  of  education  and  with  curriculum  in  the  elementary 
grades  in  search  of  at  least  a  partial  answer. 

The  School '  s  Task 

In  the  Fifteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,17  in  a  series  of  articles,  we  may  read  of  the  importance 
of  the  early  years  of  a  child's  life  and  see  his  development  por- 
trayed as  an  orderly  progression  of  growth.  This  must  mean 
that  education  has  its  beginning  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  social 
experiences  of  the  infant  in  his  own  family,  that  it  must  be  life- 
long and  that  the  school  program,  at  every  level,  must  make  its 
own  contribution  to  this  growth  process. 

Lawrence  K.  Frank  in  a  recent  issue  of  Progressive  Education,1* 

17  National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  Fifteenth 
Yearbook:  Personality  Adjustment  of  the  Elementary-School  Child,  1936. 

18  "Where  is  Progressive  Education  Going  in  Human  Relationships?"  Progressive  Edu- 
cation, October  1937. 
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points  out  a  need  for  re-education;  the  pains  and  frustrations  of 
past  experience,  he  says,  should  be  offset  in  school  experiences  so 
that  a  happier  and  more  socially  desirable  way  of  living  may 
ensue.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  point  out  the  faults  and  fail- 
ings in  the  family  experiences  of  many  children.  Indeed,  when 
one  reads  the  literature  of  education  it  often  seems  very  doubtful 
that  the  family  ever  succeeds — teachers  are  advised  to  look  to 
the  home  for  the  causes  of  school  problems  so  that  blame  for  a 
child's  lack  of  interest  in  arithmetic  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  father's  quarrels  at  the  breakfast  table  than  to 
the  methods  used  by  the  teacher.  Gary  Cleveland  Myers  in  his 
Yearbook  article  on  "How  Home  and  Family  Conditions  Affect 
Child  Behavior,"  gives  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  some  common 
problems  of  young  children  which  may  be  due  to  situations 
within  the  family. 

Seldom  indeed  does  one  find  in  the  literature  of  the  school  any 
statement  of  the  values  of  the  home  except  for  a  general  reference 
to  the  child's  need  for  affection  and  security.  The  assumption  is 
commonly  made  that  the  family  is  wrong  and  the  school  is  right; 
that  parents  are  emotional  and  unintelligent  while  teachers  are 
wise  and  objective.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  school  people 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  two  important  results:  the  fail- 
ure, hitherto,  to  recognize  and  utilize  the  child's  home  experiences 
in  his  education,  and  the  failure  to  achieve  the  much  desired 
friendly  relation  between  home  and  school. 

Whether  the  child's  home  experiences  are  good  or  bad  they  are 
and  probably  will  remain  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  educa- 
tion he  will  ever  receive.  Habits  and  attitudes  acquired  in  his 
early  family  life  may  profoundly  affect  all  the  child's  social  con- 
tacts and  determine  whether  or  not  he  will  marry  and,  if  he  does 
so,  how  successful  his  married  life  will  be.  If  his  home  has 
failed  to  meet  any  portion  of  its  responsibility  either  through  ig- 
norance or  misfortune  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
the  function  of  the  school  to  supplement  this  loss  to  whatever 
extent  it  is  able.  If  the  home  is  good,  the  job  of  the  school  may 
be  simply  to  recognize  its  value,  to  give  it  status  in  the  mind  of 
the  child,  and  to  help  him  to  further  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation.    Probably  the  school  will  find  it  has  also  the  task  of 
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helping  children  to  a  wider  understanding  of  the  place  of  home 
and  family  in  the  lives  of  other  children  and  of  their  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  to  make  decent  home  life  possible  for  all. 
There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  lives  and  in  the  verbal  statements 
of  youth  today  that  neither  the  home  nor  the  school  has  com- 
pletely met  their  needs.  In  the  January  issue  of  Progressive  Edu- 
cation,1* Harry  E.  Gross  quotes  a  student  who  wishes  he  had  been 
taught  "more  about  family  relations,  child  care,  getting  along 
with  people,"  and  various  practical  problems  ranging  from  house- 
hold mechanics  to  how  to  get  a  job.  In  the  same  issue  Samuel 
Cornelius20  begins  a  list  of  the  needs  of  youth  just  out  of  school 
with  "preparation  for  marriage,"  and  also  refers  to  the  necessity 
for  "life-long"  education. 

Curriculum  in  Primary  Grades 

What  goes  on  in  classrooms  where  a  responsibility  of  the  school 
for  education  in  home  living  is  recognized?  As  has  been  said, 
early  primary  grades  have  long  utilized  the  young  child's  interest 
in  his  home  and  family,  not  primarily  to  help  the  child  to  be  a 
better  family  member,  but  as  a  point  of  departure  to  the  teaching 
of  other  things  in  the  curriculum.  In  a  recent  manual  for  kinder- 
garten and  primary  teachers  published  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  a  somewhat  different  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  use  of  familiar  situations : 

The  experiences  of  the  young  child  entering  school  relate  to  the 
everyday  affairs  of  his  home  life,  to  the  simple  family  activities,  occu- 
pations of  his  mother,  father,  brothers  and  sisters;  to  the  affairs  of  the 
immediate  community  surrounding  his  home;  and  to  his  play  life  in- 
and  out-of-doors.  This  imaginative  reproduction  of  his  experiences  has 
great  value  for  the  child  and  offers  the  teacher  one  of  her  best  oppor- 
tunities to  widen  his  interests  and  increase  his  knowledge.21 

Reading  further  one  sees  that  the  teacher  guides  the  child  "to 
experience  the  meaning  of  all  the  elements  that  make  up  his  en- 
vironment." 

19  "Designs  for  Living  and  Learning,  "Progressive  Education,  January  1938,  pp.  10-11. 

20  "When  School  Quits  Youth,"  Progressive  Education,  January  1938,  pp.  11-13. 

21  California  State  Department  of  Education,  California  State  Curriculum  Commission, 
Teachers'  Guide  to  Child  Development:  Manual  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers,  1930. 
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This  must  mean  that  the  kindergarten  playhouse  which  to  the 
child  is  a  delightful  opportunity  to  engage  in  dramatic  play  about 
father,  mother,  the  baby,  and  countless  episodes  of  family  life 
with  which  he  is  familiar  is  not  merely  an  activity  to  "furnish 
the  point  of  departure"  to  wider  interests,  but  an  activity  through 
which  he  may  come  to  experience  the  meaning  of  such  immediate 
realities  as  father,  mother,  and  home. 

Too  frequently  one  finds  that  such  activities  have  indeed  proven 
to  be  points  of  departure  upon  journeys  so  remote  from  everyday 
experiences  that  return  is  all  but  impossible.  "How  people 
live"  often  comes  to  mean  in  Japan  or  in  Holland  but  hardly  ever 
in  my  own  house  or  my  own  home  town.  The  list  of  outcomes 
usually  includes  how  much  the  children  learned  of  reading, 
language,  numbers,  and  about  dykes,  chopsticks,  tulips,  and 
rice,  but  seldom  how  much  they  learned  about  living  happily 
and  comfortably  in  their  own  families.  During  the  great  Ohio 
River  floods  a  year  ago  a  group  of  second-grade  children  became 
tremendously  interested,  and  with  terrifyingly  immediate  reason, 
in  dykes  and  dams.  Their  teacher,  alert  for  openings,  saw  in 
this  a  plausible  opportunity  to  introduce  them  to  Holland,  rather 
than  to  their  own  land  of  rivers  that  could  wash  away  houses  and 
livestock  and  fertile  soil.  Are  windmills  more  valuable  educa- 
tionally than  the  backyard  pump  or  the  kitchen  faucet? 

Whether  or  not  activities  related  to  home  experiences  do  edu- 
cate in  and  for  family  living  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  choice 
of  activity  as  upon  the  insight  and  interest  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  whose  first-grade  children  built  a  "Raggedy  Ann"  house 
and  who  said  her  "big  aims  were  to  aid  their  growth  in  every 
possible  way,  to  help  them  meet  life's  experiences,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  good  citizenship,"  was  preparing  them  for  citizenship 
in  the  democracy  of  the  family  when  she  helped  them  to  wipe 
up  what  they  spilled,  to  take  turns,  "to  be  considerate  of  each 
other's  rights,"  to  gain  independence,  "to  find  out  things  for 
themselves,"  and  to  be  "happy  in  their  work."  These  are  some 
of  the  qualities  which  make  for  happy  family  life. 

In  the  first  grade  of  the  Alexandria  Demonstration  School, 
cited  in  the  same  California  publication,  another  playhouse  project 
was  carried  on  in  which  the  children  found  out  about  the  houses 
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in  their  own  neighborhood — of  what  they  were  made  and  what 
were  the  best  materials  to  use.  Such  a  project  may  be  rich  with 
related  experiences.  In  this  activity  the  emphasis  is  on  how  we 
live,  but  the  children  learned  as  well  how  other  children  live — the 
Eskimos,  Indians,  Africans,  and  the  Japanese.  They  learned  about 
how  other  houses  are  built,  of  what  materials,  about  their  own 
water  supply,  and  countless  other  things,  but  all  this  served  to 
increase  their  interest  and  understanding  of  their  own  way  of 
living.  At  the  same  time  this  activity  offered  the  freedom  in 
which  social  growth  is  possible. 

Activities  such  as  these  provide  opportunity  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  about  the  homes  we  live  in,  but  they 
may  entirely  fail  to  include  learnings  in  family  relationships.  It 
is  important  to  develop  attitudes  such  as  the  desire  to  participate 
at  home,  appreciation,  understanding,  and  sympathy  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  others.  In  the  excellent  little  book,  Peter  s 
Family,22  is  the  story  of  a  small  boy  loved  by  his  father  and 
mother,  living  happily  with  them,  sharing  experiences,  and  finally 
sharing  his  pleasures  in  being  big  brother  to  a  new  little  baby 
sister.  It  is  very  real  and  could  be  used  to  help  children  to  en- 
joy and  appreciate  the  special  values  in  their  own  family  life. 
One  has  the  feeling  it  may  set  too  high  a  standard  since  many 
children  live  far  below  the  intelligent  middle-class  level  repre- 
sented by  this  family.  This  is  the  way  one  wishes  all  children 
could  live.  The  teacher  whose  purpose  is  to  develop  attitudes 
and  feelings  toward  the  family  can  use  this  story  as  a  different 
kind  of  point  of  departure — not  to  lead  afield  but  to  deepen  into 
experiences  here  and  now.  If  the  children  are  less  favored  than 
Peter,  she  can  help  them  to  find  special  joys  and  ways  of  sharing 
peculiar  to  their  own  families.  The  need  is  for  many  more  books 
of  similar  content  but  showing  families  with  other  joys  and 
other  values,  families  not  in  the  mythical  American  average. 

Curriculum  in  Intermediate  Grades 

If  it  is  true  that  education  is  life-long  in  that  it  begins  in  the 
experiences  of  the  infant  in  his  family  and  proceeds  as  an  orderly 

22  Paul  R.  Hanna,  Genevieve  Anderson,  and  William  S.  Gray,  Peter's  Family,  1935. 
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progression  of  growth,  then  it  follows  that  the  school's  program 
of  education  should  develop  as  the  child  matures,  as  he  goes 
from  the  primary  to  the  intermediate  grades.  What  usually 
happens,  however,  is  that  expansion  of  interest  as  the  child 
progresses  through  the  grades  is  interpreted  to  indicate  not  fur- 
ther development  of  interests  already  partially  understood,  but 
going  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  things  of  everyday  ex- 
perience, backward  into  the  history  of  peoples  and  things  and 
abroad  into  remoter  lands. 

The  important  thing  surely  is  not  simply  to  develop  the  facil- 
ity of  finding  facts  but  to  learn  to  discover  the  meaning  in  them. 
In  a  very  fine  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  schools 
formulated  by  the  California  State  Curriculum  Commission  for 
teachers  in  the  intermediate  grades,23  we  find  that  "modern  edu- 
cation is  not  concerned  with  this  subject  matter  as  such,  but  with 
the  child's  total  experience.  ...  It  is  through  participation  in 
living  that  attitudes  and  habits  are  formed,  skills  are  acquired, 
valuable  information  is  gained,  and  character  is  built.  .  .  .  Time 
and  environment  may  change,  human  inventions  come  and  go, 
but  to  learn  to  live  one's  daily  life  well  is  still  of  prime  importance 
as  the  basic  purpose  of  the  educative  process."  And  where  do  our 
intermediate  school  age  children  live  their  daily  lives?  Where 
do  they  spend  their  time?  At  most  the  school  can  account  for 
only  thirty  to  thirty-five  hours  out  of  a  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  hour  week.  Many  of  the  child's  most  vital  and  important 
experiences  occur  outside  of  the  school.  That  this  is  so  is  recog- 
nized in  such  objectives  as  "to  develop  an  understanding  of  social 
relationships  and  a  willingness  to  participate  in  social  activities 
in  ways  conducive  to  the  progress  of  society."  And  further 
"to  acquire  command  of  the  common  knowledges  and  skills 
essential  to  effective  living."  These  knowledges  and  skills  were 
once  conceived  to  be  reading,  writing,  and  so  forth,  but  we  now 
know  it  is  equally  important  to  have  such  knowledge  and  skill 
as  will  enable  us  to  keep  our  bodies  healthy,  to  function  in  our 
social  relationships,  and  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living.     For  the 

23  California  State  Department  of  Education,  California  State  Curriculum  Commission, 
Teachers'  Guide  to  Child  Development  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  1936. 
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purposes  of  this  paper  we  may  think  only  of  that  portion  of  the 
child's  day  and  that  constellation  of  activities  which  center  about 
the  home  and  family. 

With  such  a  point  of  view  as  this  expressed  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  California  Teachers'  Guide  for  the  intermediate  grades 
a  clear  recognition  of  the  importance  of  home  living  and  of  the 
function  of  the  school  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  true  of  all  the 
philosophical  and  introductory  discussions.  In  the  chapter  on 
the  social  studies,  one  reads  that  the  study  of  how  people  live 
in  foreign  lands  and  in  other  times  "loses  its  functional  value" 
unless  it  contributes  in  a  "vital  way  to  their  understanding  of  the 
world  they  live  in."  Further  study  of  the  book  is  disappointing, 
for  the  obvious  concern  in  most  of  the  specific  reports  of  projects 
is  not  how  we  live  our  lives  but  how  people  live  in  Mexico,  or 
Hawaii,  or  how  Americans  lived  in  pioneer  days.  To  be  sure 
California  children  are  very  aware  of  Mexico,  Spain,  Japan,  and 
Hawaii.  They  also  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  early  migrations 
from  the  East.  But  unless  these  are  related  to  their  present  and 
intimate  living  they  may  remain  functionally  sterile  so  far  as  their 
out-of-school  life  is  concerned.  Without  doubt  good  teachers 
have  achieved  this  interrelation.  But  in  a  guide  to  teachers  who 
may  not  already  have  such  a  purpose,  further  suggestions  and 
greater  emphasis  upon  value  to  present  experiences  are  needed.  In 
a  lengthy  list  of  suggestions  for  integrated  art  and  social  studies  ac- 
tivities one  finds  under  the  heading  "Modern  Civilizations"  that 
"a  study  of  modern  industry  and  social  life  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  United  States."  How  rich  with  meaning, 
but  how  easily  overlooked  in  the  mass  of  material  in  which  it 
occurs ! 

This  book  is  valuable  for  its  richness  of  suggestions  for  using 
the  school  activity  to  provide  opportunities  for  social  growth — 
for  the  development  of  the  ability  to  work  and  share  in  a  coopera- 
tive group,  to  direct  oneself,  to  live  richly  and  creatively,  to  beau- 
tify one's  surroundings,  and  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  beauty 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  Education  for  family  living  may 
make  important  contributions  to  social  growth.  It  is  an  objec- 
tive generally  expressed  and  often  attained  in  the  progressive 
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school.  However,  in  the  vast  majority  of  intermediate  grades 
its  achievement  is  no  more  nearly  accomplished  than  may  be  done 
by  simply  writing  the  aim  on  paper.  Children  are  still  herded, 
directed,  and  limited  in  their  experiences.  Many  school  programs 
are  still  planned  with  a  major  emphasis  on  cost  and  convenience 
and  with  little  concern  for  either  the  needs  of  the  child  or  the 
convenience  of  the  family.  Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  to  de- 
velop socialized  living  within  the  school;  this  must  be  related 
through  understanding  and  experience  to  living  in  the  home. 

How  may  this  be  done?  One  excellent  illustration  is  provided 
by  the  volumes  on  Mathematics  of  Everyday  Life.2i  These  are  good 
enough  to  be  recommended  to  any  teacher  of  any  subject  whose 
interest  and  purpose  lie  in  the  area  of  home  living — especially 
one  volume  on  the  financial  relationships  of  children  to  par- 
ents, which  deals  with  very  real  material  and  with  problems  of 
great  concern  to  the  children  themselves,  such  as  their  own  new 
clothes,  the  family  car,  and  the  latest  high  pressure  salesmanship 
program  on  the  radio.  Extension  of  experience,  as  conceived  by 
the  writers  of  this  material,  does  not  mean  going  into  other  lands 
or  back  into  remoter  ages;  it  means  consideration  of  our  neigh- 
bors, how  they  live,  and  what  is  our  responsibility  for  them. 
Personal  and  social  responsibility  is  further  developed  in  the 
Health  Unit,  which  deals  not  only  with  personal  health  and  how 
to  attain  it,  but  also  with  social  problems  of  health  and  how 
they  affect  families.  In  both  of  these  volumes  there  are  stories 
which  vividly  portray  real  problems  and  help  to  develop  an 
attitude  of  sympathy  and  understanding  which  may  be  expected 
to  provide  motivation  for  socialized  action  outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  school. 

Contribution  of  the  Home  to  the  School 

Regardless  of  what  is  included  in  or  left  out  of  books,  what 
happens  in  education  is  largely  determined  by  the  attitude  and 
convictions  of  the  teacher.  She  cannot  assume  that  education 
is  confined  to  school  but  must  recognize  the  part  played  by  other 

24  George  A.  Boyce  and  Willard  W.  Beatty,  Mathematics  of  Everyday  Life,  3  vols.  (Drill 
Unit,  Fundamental  Drill  Exercises  and  Diagnostic  Tests;  Finance  Unit,  The  Financial  Relationships 
of  Children  to  Parents;  Health  Unit,  Economics  of  Health),  1936. 
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agencies— one  of  which  is  the  home.  Of  these  it  is  obviously  the 
home  which  is  of  first  importance  to  the  school's  program  of 
education  in  family  living.  In  any  such  endeavor  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  the  very  closest  sharing  of  views  and  of  new  ideas, 
discussions  of  procedures,  of  hopes,  difficulties,  and  achievements 
going  on  continually  between  parents  and  teachers. 

In  the  volumes  referred  to,  one  finds  frequent  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  cooperation  between  home  and  school,  but  evidently 
its  value  is  seen  chiefly  in  connection  with  efforts  to  aid  the  mal- 
adjusted child.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  for  teachers  to  see  how  the 
home  may  be  responsible  for  all  the  problems  and  failures,  just  as 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  "Johnny  inherits  his  bad  behavior  from  his 
father." 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  one  sees  the  home  referred  to  or  ac- 
cepted in  educational  literature  as  of  important  positive  educa- 
tional value.  Yet  most  of  one's  education  in  the  area  of  stand- 
ards, ideals,  and  behavior  comes  from  home  experience.  Whether 
one  uses  good  English,  is  secure  in  his  social  relationships,  has 
an  appreciation  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  wants  to  work,  or 
believes  the  world  owes  him  a  living  is  largely  due  to  experience 
within  the  family.  Why  not  recognize  these  values  which  exist 
to  some  extent  even  in  very  much  handicapped  families  and  utilize 
them  in  our  school  program? 

Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg  in  an  excellent  article,  "The  Influence  of 
Teacher-Parent  Relationships  upon  Child  Adjustments,"  which 
appears  in  the  Yearbook,  writes  that  intelligent  parents  "will 
resent  a  form  of  teaching  which  seems  to  disregard  the  views  of 
the  home  and  to  remain  unaware  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
family  life  in  the  present  day."  She  points  out  the  special  value 
to  the  development  of  the  child  which  the  intense  and  continuous 
interest  of  the  parent  in  her  own  child  may  have  when  that 
interest  is  complemented  by  the  objectivity  of  the  teacher. 

However,  in  most  discussions  of  parent-teacher  relations,  in 
these  and  other  books  relating  to  the  elementary  grades,  the 
teacher  is  advised  to  tactfully  get  her  program  across.  It  is  sel- 
dom mentioned  that  the  home  offers  experiences  which  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  school,  or  that,  indeed,  the  home  program  may  be 
more  solid  and  equally  important  to  the  child's  growth  so  that 
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in  such  instances  the  school  ought  to  give  way  in  its  favor.  A 
report — astonishing  only  in  its  uniqueness — of  just  such  an  ac- 
tion has  come  to  this  writer's  attention  from  a  western  senior 
high  school.  A  child  whose  father  worked  late  in  the  evening 
was  allowed  to  stay  home  from  school  until  ten  every  morning  in 
order  to  have  breakfast  with  the  family  since  that  was  the  only 
time  they  could  all  be  together. 

The  example  of  home-school  relations  offered  by  the  better 
nursery  schools  could  well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  others.  These 
are  based  on  the  belief  that  the  school  does  not  replace  the  home 
but  supplements  it.  There  is  a  fundamental  regard  for  parents 
and  sympathy  with  their  problems.  The  school  recognizes  and 
uses  the  child's  home  experiences,  it  endeavors  to  aid  and  en- 
courage parents  and  children  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  another. 
It  does  not  anticipate  problems  but  when  they  occur  there  is  an 
honest  and  sincere  effort  to  work  them  out  together. 

The  recent  books  which  have  been  examined  confirm  the  belief 
that  the  elementary  school,  as  it  emerges  from  its  phase  of  empha- 
sis upon  subject  matter  as  such,  is  coming  to  recognize  that  its 
responsibilities  include  supplementing  and  fostering  that  life- 
long education  which  begins  at  home  in  infancy.  Both  the  fact 
that  this  objective  of  education  and  family  life  is  increasingly 
coming  into  recognition  and  the  forms  in  which  it  is  being  car- 
ried out  experimentally  would  seem  to  be  outgrowths  of  the  two 
factors  referred  to  earlier :  a  new  understanding  of  the  need  of  the 
child  for  such  help  from  the  school,  and  an  understanding  that 
in  the  midst  of  bewildering  change  and  conflict  in  our  culture  the 
home  must  have  support  from  the  school. 

That  the  recognition  comes  slowly  and  the  procedures  which 
are  tried  are  sometimes  halting  and  half-way  measures — in  some 
instances  partaking  in  equal  measure  of  inconsistent  "old"  and 
"new"  viewpoints — is  not  otherwise  than  to  be  expected  in  any 
growth  process.  As  educators  come  nearer  to  the  attainment  of 
that  close  cooperation  with  the  home  which  can  grow  only  from 
genuine  willingness  to  share  responsibility  with  parents,  the 
elementary  school's  contribution  to  education  in  family  living 
may  be  expected  to  become  more  and  more  significant  and  real. 


Chapter  Six 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 


Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  programs  of  edu- 
cation for  family  living  are  being  conducted  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  country.  These  programs  are  sometimes  ap- 
proached through  one  of  the  fields  of  study  previously  developed 
within  the  school  curriculum.  Again  there  is  evident  an  integra- 
tion of  education  for  family  living  through  a  number  of  fields,  or 
virtually  throughout  the  curriculum.  Whatever  the  approach, 
the  basic  attitudes  toward  a  program  of  education  for  family 
living,  both  on  the  part  of  the  educator  and  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  are  of  utmost  importance.  The  following  sections 
will  be  devoted  to  approaches  and  attitudes  toward  the  program 
in  high  schools. 

Approaches  through  Various  Subject-Matter  Fields 

Education  for  family  living  has  entered  the  high  school  chiefly 
through  five  fields  of  study:  home  economics;  the  social  sciences; 
biology  and  hygiene;  guidance  and  mental  hygiene;  and  litera- 
ture. Many  schools  use  combinations  of  these  approaches,  usu- 
ally with  emphasis  upon  one  or  another. 

Home  Economics 

Within  the  past  two  decades,  home  economics  departments  in 
high  schools  have  improved  and  extended  their  traditional  work 
in  foods,  clothing,  housing,  and  home  management.  Some  de- 
partments have  added  child  study  and  a  nursery  school,  and  such 
progressive  departments  have  often  provided  a  setting  for  the 
introduction  of  sex  information,  mental  hygiene,  and  personal 
counseling.  In  some  schools  they  have  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  family  life. 
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Academically,  many  of  the  added  activities  would  be  classified 
as  biology,  psychology,  or  sociology.  However,  because  these 
sciences  are  often  lacking  at  the  high  school  level  or  are  very  con- 
servatively taught,  the  development  of  some  of  the  new  activities 
in  sex  education  and  in  guidance  has  fallen  within  the  field  of 
home  economics,  which  was  already  committed  to  the  functional 
organization  of  material. 

Possibly  the  lack  of  interest  in  integrating  natural  and  social 
science  with  education  for  family  living  has  been  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  It  is  in  the  small  town  and  rural  high  schools,  where 
such  lack  of  interest  and  conservative  teaching  might  be  expected, 
that  the  home  economics  approach  to  family  life  education  has 
been  especially  successful.  It  should  be  added,  of  course,  that 
many  of  the  home  economics  programs  in  schools  of  these  types 
have  been  made  possible  through  federal  grants  for  vocational 
education  and  have  thus  from  the  outset  had  the  benefit  of  advice 
on  education  for  family  living  from  experts  in  federal  and  state 
departments. 

Both  the  departments  established  through  the  federal  programs 
of  vocational  education  and  the  older  departments  are  frequently 
too  greatly  concerned  with  the  technical  vocational  aspects  of 
home  economics.  It  would  indeed  be  fortunate  if  all  programs 
could  be  as  well  rounded  and  free  in  function  as  those  whose  courses 
are  described  below. 

In  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  the  home  economics 
department  presents  a  program  illustrating  many  of  the  newer 
developments.1  Some  1,500  boys  and  girls  each  year  take  a  re- 
quired course  in  homecrafts.  Sex  information  is  given  and  there 
is  discussion  of  birth  control  as  a  social  fact,  of  the  single  standard 
of  behavior,  of  romantic  love,  petting,  divorce,  "keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses"  as  a  social  problem,  and  similar  aspects  of  sex  and 
marriage.  Boys  as  well  as  girls  study  the  personality  develop- 
ment of  children  and  child  behavior.  Each  student  spends  an 
entire  day  in  the  nursery  school.  Both  boys  and  girls  study  foods 
and  nutrition. 

1  Maude  M.  Firth,  "Teaching  Family  Relationships  to  Mixed  Classes,"  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  March  1937,  supplemented  by  her  unpublished  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 
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At  first  this  course  was  divided  into  boys'  and  girls'  groups. 
An  outstanding  achievement  of  1935-36  was  the  experiment  in 
teaching  mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls.  Six  such  classes  of 
about  40  students  each  were  formed.  The  more  physiological 
aspects  of  sex  had  to  be  presented  largely  through  reading  and 
were  not  discussed  as  fully  as  is  possible  in  segregated  groups.  But 
it  was  evident  that  other  values  far  outweighed  the  disadvantages. 
The  mixed  group  program  was  begun  with  the  serving  of  a  buffet 
luncheon  in  which  boys  and  girls  worked  together.  They  studied 
George  Pratt's  case  histories,  Three  Family  Narratives,  and  related 
this  material  to  their  own  family  situations.  There  was  a  radio 
broadcast  of  a  student  group  discussion  of  family  problems  such 
as  "A  mother's  habit  of  comparing  her  son  and  daughter." 

The  classes  then  discussed  home  financing,  building,  and  furnish- 
ing. A  six-room  bungalow  costing  $5,500  was  made  available, 
and  the  furnishings  were  selected  by  the  classes.  The  money  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  was  budgeted  among  the  various  rooms  of 
the  house.  The  boys  and  girls  together  visited  stores  to  select 
wallpaper,  hardware,  paint,  linoleum,  rugs,  curtains,  draperies, 
furniture,  and  pictures.  After  the  house  was  furnished,  it  was 
open  to  the  public  for  one  week,  the  students  serving  as  hosts  to 
the  visitors. 

A  girl  student  commented  on  the  experience  thus:  "Working 
together  we  girls  know  exactly  what  the  boys  think  on  the  sub- 
ject, whereas,  if  we  were  in  a  class  by  ourselves,  we  would  just 
guess  what  they  thought  and  probably  think  it  up  to  suit  our 
own  fancy.  And  when  we  did  find  the  truth,  it  would  be  like 
breaking  up  a  dream  house."  A  boy  said:  "We  get  the  girls' 
side  of  the  question  as  well  as  the  boys';  but  the  boys  are  always 
right." 

Parents  have  asked  that  places  be  reserved  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  participate  in  this  practice-house  experience.  The  in- 
structors felt  that  the  evidence  warranted  repeating  the  course 
and  that  such  a  program  should  be  a  daily  experience  for  at  least 
one  semester. 

In  the  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  High  School2  two  nursery  school 

2  Alma  L.  Keys,  "The  Little  Rock  High  School  Program,"  Parent  Education,  May  1935. 
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groups  and  a  kindergarten  group  serve  as  laboratories  for  home- 
making  courses  taken  by  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  senior  class. 
Many  times  when  the  boys  are  observing,  fathers  of  nursery  school 
children  are  also  observing,  and  the  boys  meet  and  talk  with  the 
fathers  about  child  problems.  Sometimes  students  in  the  home- 
making  classes  give  talks  before  the  parent  study  groups. 

In  many  school  systems  we  see  evidence  of  the  growing  practice 
of  bringing  adolescents  and  adults  together  for  the  study  of  family 
life.  In  Phoenix,  Arizona,3  high  school  students  of  child  guidance 
are  given  opportunity  to  attend  conferences  of  parents  which  dis- 
cuss play-school  situations.  A  program  including  child  guidance, 
human  relations,  and  other  family  life  material,  offered  by  the 
home  economics  department,  runs  through  the  four  years  of  senior 
high  school.  The  junior  and  senior  sections,  limited  to  40  each, 
are  regarded  as  a  course  in  preparation  for  marriage  and  are  al- 
ways full. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  has  a  list  of  some 
350  teachers  who  are  conducting  outstanding  courses  or  units  in 
family  and  social  relationships,  mostly  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  and  the  association  is  making  a  study  of  courses  of  this 
kind.  It  finds  that  the  majority  of  high  schools  with  home 
economics  now  give  some  kind  of  course  called  Family  Relation- 
ships, Social  Relations,  Family  and  Social  Relationships,  Family 
and  Community  Relations,  or  the  like,  representing  the  human 
relations  aspect  of  family  life.4  Usually,  however,  such  a  course 
reaches  only  the  group  who  study  home  economics,  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  girls.  Moreover,  in  relatively  few  schools 
does  the  content  of  such  a  course,  however  promising  the  title, 
represent  real  insight  into  human  relations.  Too  often  it  is  little 
more  than  a  course  in  manners  and  social  customs  and  avoids  the 
deeper  levels  wherein  lie  the  real  problems  of  individuals  and  the 
conflicts   of  a   changing   culture. 

The  state  of  Washington  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  one  year  of 

3  Mildred  W.  Wood,  "Family  Life  Education  in  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School," 
Parent  Education,  May  1935,  supplemented  by  information  from  Ivol  Spafford,  University 
of  Minnesota  General  College. 

4  Grace  P.  Hudson,  "Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Family  and  Social  Relation- 
ships," Tournal  of  Home  Economics,  March  1937.     Courses  are  listed  in  order  of  frequency. 
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home  economics  a  requirement  for  graduation  of  all  high  school 
girls.  This  must  always  include  home  management,  child  de- 
velopment, and  family  relations,  as  well  as  clothing  selection  and 
nutrition.  Many  girls  elect  home  economics  with  laboratory 
work  in  the  first  two  years;  a  special  nonlaboratory  year  course 
called  Home  Relations  is  provided  in  the  senior  year  for  all  who 
miss  the  earlier  work.5  A  teacher  of  the  Home  Relations  course 
at  one  high  school  wrote  to  the  author: 

Mothers  by  the  dozens  have  told  me  they  enjoyed  taking  the  course 
by  second  hand,  and  fathers  have  been  very  enthusiastic,  especially 
about  the  training  in  handling  of  money. 

A  teacher  in  another  Washington  community  reported: 

One  of  my  girls  is  here  for  a  two-year  stay  from  the  East.  She  says 
she  knows  that  her  family  will  feel  repaid  for  keeping  her  in  the  West 
by  the  things  she  has  learned  in  this  class  alone,  because  she  feels  much 
better  able  to  be  a  good  member  of  her  family. 

Another  mother  inquired  if  there  were  not  a  similar  course  for 
boys  and  thinks  there  is  a  need  for  one. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  newer  developments  is  the  home- 
making  course  for  boys.  An  investigator  finds  that  in  almost  all 
of  the  schools  which  have  made  a  success  of  this  work,  the  courses 
have  been  initiated  at  the  request  of  the  boys  and  have  been  de- 
veloped to  meet  their  needs  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  from  the 
boys  themselves.6 

In  the  Rochester,  New  York,  high  schools7  as  many  as  140 
students  have  enrolled  in  a  home  economics  course  for  boys  which 
was  first  offered  as  an  elective  at  the  request  of  the  boys  themselves. 
Students  of  the  highest  academic  and  athletic  standing  are  in- 
cluded. Certain  phases  of  the  work,  such  as  husband- wife  and 
parent-child  relationships,  child  care,  and  building  construction 
are  taught  by  a  carefully  selected  man  teacher. 

6  Dora  S.  Lewis,  "Education  for  Family  Life  in  Washington  State,"  Parent  Education, 
May  1935. 

6  Genevieve  A.  Nowlin,  "Home  Economics  for  Boys,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  May 
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7  Jessie  W.  Tickell,  "Home  Economics  Education  for  Boys  in  Rochester,"  Parent  Educa- 
tion, May  1935,  supplemented  by  information  from  Mrs.  Tickell. 
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From  98  questionnaires  answered  by  boys  who  had  taken  this 
course,  it  was  found  that  cooking  and  meal  preparation  was  by 
far  the  most  frequently  gained  "practical  value,"  being  men- 
tioned by  74  out  of  the  98.  Many  other  values  were  mentioned. 
Each  of  the  following  home  responsibilities  was  checked  "Yes" 
by  a  majority  of  the  98  respondents,  when  they  were  asked, 
"Do  you  regularly  assume  any  home  responsibility  connected 
with  .  .  .":  buying  clothing,  78;  pressing  clothing,  70;  marketing, 
61;  care  of  own  room,  60;  meal  preparation,  59;  housecleaning,  51. 
Baking  was  checked  by  44,  care  of  yard  by  40,  mending  by  37, 
laundering  by  34,  and  nursing  by  16. 

One  boy  reported,  "It  is  more  fun  to  do  things  at  home  now  that 
I  know  how.  I  used  to  hang  around  the  streets."  The  students 
feel  that  they  can  ask  questions  of  their  home  economics  teacher 
that  they  cannot  ask  of  anyone  else. 

Social  Sciences 

Teachers  of  social  science  and  sociology  in  the  high  schools 
have  been  mainly  interested  in  the  more  impersonal  problems  of 
society.  The  family,  however,  is  commonly  considered  along 
with  other  social  institutions  and  in  some  courses  it  is  given  more 
special  attention. 

Study  of  the  family  fits  in  well  with  the  unit  plan  of  organiza- 
tion which  has  recently  been  widely  accepted  as  a  method  for 
teaching  social  studies.  According  to  Donnal  V.  Smith,  the  unit 
is  "a  large,  significant  aspect  of  the  child's  environment,  capable 
of  being  understood,  rather  than  merely  remembered.  The  unit 
includes  the  larger  movements  of  human  history  which  explain  the 
society  in  which  the  pupil  lives,  aiming  at  the  development  of  a 
reasoning  attitude  toward  the  social  work  of  today."8  Units 
suggested  by  Smith  which  touch  family  life  are:  The  Family 
Group  for  the  seventh  grade;  Population  Problems  for  the  ninth 
grade;  Town  and  Country  Life:  A  Study  of  Living  Standards 
for  the  tenth  grade.  Other  aspects  of  education  for  family  living 
might  well  be  used  as  units. 

In  1937,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  population  and  eugenics,  Harry  H.  Moore,  of  the  American 

8  Social  Learning  for  Youth  in  the  Secondary  School,  1937,  p.  83. 
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Youth  Commission,  asked  heads  of  491  high  schools:  "Are  the 
following  facts  being  presented  in  any  course  in  your  school  .  .  .?" 
The  percentages  of  positive  answers9  to  each  section  of  the  question 
are   shown   below: 

That  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  has  declined  to  the  extent  that 
among  professional  people  and  other  favored  groups  it  is  not  high  enough 
to   maintain  a  constant  population? 71   per  cent 

That  (making  allowance  for  those  who  die  before  maturity,  those 
who  do  not  marry,  and  those  who  cannot  have  children)  it  is  necessary 
for  the  average  family  to  have  at  least  three  children  to  provide  popu- 
lation replacement? 62.  per  cent 

That  the  highest  birth  rates  are  found  where  the  expenditures  per 
capita  for  education  and  health  are  the  lowest? 75  per  cent 

That  these  facts  point  to  a  condition  of  serious  danger  to  the  na- 
tion?   71  per  cent 

Of  these  schools,  78  per  cent  were  doing  something;  60  per  cent 
were  teaching  all  of  the  four  given  facts.  Among  the  courses  in 
which  such  facts  were  taught,  social  sciences  greatly  predomi- 
nated. There  were  74  mentions  of  sociology,  46  of  economics, 
37  of  "problems  of  democracy"  and  the  like,  2.6  of  history,  zz  of 
civics,  citizenship,  or  government,  z  of  geography.  Among 
other  departments,  there  were  zz  mentions  of  biology  and  9  of 
home  economics. 

An  example  of  the  social  science  approach  to  family  problems 
is  a  community  civics  class  in  Moultrie,  Georgia,  which  began 
the  year  with  a  five-week  study  of  homes  and  home  life.  The 
students  made  a  tour  of  the  community,  studied  its  social  ecology, 
and  plotted  various  types  and  grades  of  housing  upon  a  map. 
This  study  influenced  the  entire  course,  so  that  such  other  units  as 
health,  occupations,  and  police  and  fire  protection  were  directly 
related  to  home  life. 

Biology  and  Hygiene 

The  most  natural  approach  to  one  aspect  of  education  for  family 
life — sex  education — is  through  biology  and  hygiene.     Occasion- 

9  Now  in  the  files  of  the  American  Youth  Commission.  The  high  schools  questioned 
were  so  distributed  geographically  as  to  be  fairly  representative  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try except  the  South.     Usable  replies  totaled  331. 
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ally  such  an  approach  is  more  or  less  forced  upon  the  science  de- 
partment by  an  emergency  and  then  becomes  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum,  like  the  course  reported  below.  Again,  the  sex 
education  offered  is  carefully  planned  from  its  inception  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  science  courses. 

In  one  midwestern  consolidated  high  school10  action  was  pro- 
voked by  the  discovery  of  obscene  written  material  circulating 
among  the  boys  and  girls.  A  sex  hygiene  course  for  juniors  and 
seniors,  one  period  a  day  for  two  weeks,  was  proposed.  Letters 
were  written  to  all  parents  in  advance,  and  only  two  out  of  40 
asked  that  their  children  be  excluded.  The  course  consisted  of 
lectures  by  one  science  teacher.  After  she  had  finished  with  the 
boys,  she  gave  the  same  course  to  the  girls  for  two  weeks. 

Appreciative  responses  were  received  not  only  from  the  students 
but  also  from  their  mothers,  who  requested  evening  classes  for 
themselves.  One  mother  said:  "It  has  given  my  son  a  different 
viewpoint  of  life,  and  best  of  all  it  has  opened  up  a  pathway  for 
confidential  chats  between  my  son  and  me."  Another  said: 
"I  wish  that  my  husband  could  have  had  this  course.  Perhaps 
our  married  life  wouldn't  be  going  on  the  rocks  as  it  is  now." 
A  student  said:  "This  course  is  more  important  than  any  other 
subject  offered  in  high  school.  If  all  schools  taught  it  the  coming 
generation  would  be  a  much  better  group  of  people."  The  chief 
criticism  was  that  the  course  was  too  short. 

The  following  year  the  course  was  three  weeks  long,  and  the 
two  lower  classes  were  also  admitted.  Later  it  was  extended  to 
six  weeks  and  then  to  a  whole  semester.  It  now  covers  not  only 
the  physiology  of  sex  but  also  the  psychology  of  personality  de- 
velopment, marriage  laws  and  customs,  modern  changes  in  family 
life,  employment  of  women,  divorce,  and  the  declining  birth  rate. 
The  home  economics  courses  in  the  same  school  cover  those  phases 
of  family  life  that  are  not  touched  by  this  course. 

A  strong  desire  for  social  improvement  was  characteristic  of 
these  students  and  served  as  a  motivation  for  compiling  a  list  of 
desirable  and  undesirable  qualities  of  each  sex  as  determined  by 

10  Reported  by  Gertrude  Burgess,  "Development  and  Results  of  a  Sex  Hygiene  Course  in 
a  Consolidated  High  School,"  Michigan  Public  Health,  September  1935. 
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the  collective  judgment  of  the  other  sex.  Boys  wanted  girls  to 
be  cheerful,  "good  sports,"  "full  of  vim  and  vigor,"  "not  high- 
toned,"  and  to  avoid  smoking,  drinking,  excess  make-up,  and 
snobbishness.  Girls'  chief  demands  upon  boys  were  that  they  be 
clean  in  body  and  mind,  wear  neatly  pressed  clothes,  be  well- 
mannered,  thoughtful,  and  kind,  avoid  vulgarity,  drinking,  smok- 
ing, swearing,  and  gossiping.  It  is  reported  that  "the  effect  on 
the  school  as  a  whole  is  very  noticeable.  The  students  are  cleaner 
physically  and  morally." 

In  19x7  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  questioned  the  17,000  senior  high 
schools  of  the  country  about  their  programs  of  sex  education  and 
received  about  6,000  replies.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  these 
schools  gave  integrated  sex  education,  that  is,  phases  of  sex  educa- 
tion included  in  health,  science,  and  other  courses.  Sixteen  per 
cent  gave  emergency  sex  education,  that  is,  instruction  given  as 
a  special  presentation  and  not  as  an  integral  part  of  any  course. 
The  remaining  55  per  cent  offered  no  sex  education  at  all.11 

Since  19x0,  when  a  similar  questionnaire  had  been  sent  out,  the 
schools  giving  integrated  sex  education  had  increased  from  15  per 
cent  to  19  per  cent  of  those  answering,  while  the  emergency  type 
had  fallen  from  1.^  per  cent  to  16  per  cent.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  only  a  moderate  decrease  (from  59  to  55  per  cent)  in  the 
schools  giving  no  sex  education,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the 
chief  improvement  was  the  change  to  a  better  method  among  the 
schools  already  doing  such  work. 

A  comparison  of  geographic  regions  in  the  19x7  study  shows 
that  integrated  sex  education  is  most  frequent  in  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific  states  (38  and  37  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  schools 
which  replied).  Next  in  order  of  frequency  came  the  Middle 
West,  the  South  Atlantic  states,  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  the 
South  Central  states,  and  finally  New  England,  where  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  schools  replying  offered  such  education.  Among 
the  subjects  with  which  sex  education  was  integrated,  biology 
was  naturally  first,  followed  in  order  by  the  social  studies,  hygiene, 

11  Lida  J.  Usilton  and  Newell  W.  Edson,  Status  of  Sex  Education  in  the  Senior  High  Schools 
of  the  United  States  in  1927,  192.8,  p.  z. 
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physiology,  psychology,  physical  education,  home  economics,  and 
general  science.  A  comparison  of  schools  in  each  region  offering 
either  integrated  or  emergency  sex  education  again  shows  the 
Pacific  states  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  New  England  last. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  the  leaders  in  the  field  that  the  in- 
tegrated plan  is  better.     As  Maurice  Bigelow  says: 

There  should  be  no  sex  courses.  It  is  not  desirable  that  any  parts  of 
courses  of  the  curricula  for  schools  should  be  known  to  the  student  and 
to  the  public  as  sex  courses.  On  the  contrary,  the  term  "sex  education" 
should  be  used  onl]j  to  indicate  to  teachers  and  parents  that  definite 
parts  of  the  education  of  young  people  are  being  directed  toward  a 
healthy,  natural,  and  wholesome  relation  to  life  as  it  is  affected  by  sex.12 

The  same  recommendation  is  made  by  Gruenberg  and  Kaukonen 
in  High  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
in  1939  as  an  aid  for  teachers.  Other  recommendations  are  that 
sex  education  be  distributed  through  the  curriculum  rather  than 
given  as  special  lectures;  and  that  boys  and  girls  be  taught  those 
materials  traditionally  causing  embarrassment  in  groups  already 
separated  for  other  purposes,  such  as  physical  education  and 
home  economics.  It  is  of  prime  importance,  say  the  authors,  that 
the  teachers  be  upright,  optimistic,  preferably  married,  well 
adjusted,  sympathetic  to  young  people's  problems,  and  able  to  see 
that  sex  is  sometimes  funny. 

Guidance  and  Mental  Hygiene 

Every  teacher  spends  some  time  in  conference  with  individual 
students.  In  so  doing  he  is,  in  a  sense,  teaching  a  class  of  one 
pupil.  Since  1900  this  function  has  become  more  important  and 
has  attained  formal  recognition  through  the  movement  for  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance.  The  guidance  movement  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  greater  recognition  of  individual  differences, 
the  growing  complexity  and  specialization  of  educational  op- 
portunities and  of  vocational  life,  and  the  increasingly  democratic 

12  The  Established  Points  in  Social  Hygiene  Education,  1937,  p.  7. 
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freedom  of  choice,  as  youth  are  less  limited  in  their  choices  by 
the  social  class,  occupation,  or  preferences  of  their  parents.13 

Vocational  guidance  began  in  community  bureaus  outside  the 
schools  but  has  become  largely  a  school  function.  With  larger 
schools  and  more  advanced  methods,  the  guidance  has  become 
even  more  separated  from  the  group  teaching  functions  and  the 
executive  function,  although  counselors  commonly  spend  part 
of  their  time  teaching  occupational  or  educational  information 
to  groups. 

As  the  individual  guidance  function  has  grown  more  promi- 
nent, it  has  come  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  specialists. 
To  a  large  extent  it  has  been  the  task  of  a  dean  or  of  a  designated 
teacher.  Then,  too,  there  has  always  been  much  unofficial  guid- 
ance work  by  certain  teachers  in  each  school  whom  the  students 
have  voluntarily  consulted  because  of  their  personal  ability  to 
inspire  confidence. 

It  has  become  evident  that  an  important  part  of  guidance  is 
insight  into  personality  and  the  teaching  of  mental  hygiene  princi- 
ples. It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  occupations  of  the  community 
and  the  curricula  of  the  schools.  The  guidance  officer  should  also 
become  interested  in  the  personality  of  the  student  and  in  the 
family  background  which  produced  it.  In  many  communities, 
especially  under  depression  conditions,  problems  of  home  life, 
use  of  leisure  time,  further  schooling,  and  temporary  occupations 
loom  large.  While  the  specialists  in  vocational  information 
will  always  be  needed,  general  personal  life  guidance  assumes  in- 
creasing importance. 

In  one  midwestern  county  a  program  of  guidance,  not  planned 
with  the  special  objective  of  family  education,  was  introduced 
into  the  consolidated  school.14  When  it  was  found  that  problems 
of  family  relations  constituted  90  per  cent  of  the  guidance  prob- 
lems, discussion  of  education  for  family  living  was  included  in 
the  program. 

13  Harvard  University,  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance  as  a  Professional  Career,  1939, 
p.  5. 

14  Described  by  Ralph  P.  Bridgman  in  an  address  before  the  New  York  State  Conference 
on  Child  Development  and  Parent  Education,  Ithaca,  November  2.3,  1937. 
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At  the  University  of  Texas  High  School  in  Austin,  there  is  an 
educational  clinic  which  counsels  both  the  young  and  their  par- 
ents.    It  gives  special  attention  to  personality  problems.15 

In  another  Austin  high  school,  a  course  for  senior  boys  deals 
with  personality  development,  personal  relations,  physical  and 
mental  health,  courtesy,  grooming,  food,  and  nutrition.  Ac- 
cording to  Ivol  Spafford,  of  the  General  College  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  a  careful  observer  of  many  programs,  this  school 
does  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  in  education  for  family  life 
for  boys  seen  in  American  secondary  schools. 

In  Brainerd,  Minnesota,  the  schools  established  a  twenty-lesson 
series  on  "the  girl  herself,"  "the  girl  and  the  future,"  "the  boy 
himself,"  "the  boy  and  his  future."  This  material  was  put 
into  the  schools  at  the  request  of  parents  who  had  used  it  in  parent 
education  classes.16 

Literature 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  insight  into  human  relations 
is  conveyed  by  the  study  of  English  and  other  literature.  Doubt- 
less something  is  gained  even  when  the  teacher  does  not  entertain 
this  as  an  objective.  The  writer  remembers  significant  incidents 
in  his  own  high  school  days  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century: 
extraclassroom  discussion  by  boys  when  the  Latin  teacher  lightly 
passed  over  Virgil's  allusion  to  a  sex  relationship;  the  English 
teacher's  remark  to  him  that  he  "would  understand  some  of  these 
things  better"  when  he  became  a  few  years  older. 

In  recent  years  more  teachers  are  using  these  literary  materials 
to  give  insight  into  real  life.  In  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Senior 
High  School  of  Rochester,  New  York,  the  late  Mitchell  E.  Rappa- 
port  devoted  one  month  of  his  third-year  English  course  to  the 
study  of  personality  and  family  relationships  through  the  medium 
of  fiction.  Novels  by  Galsworthy,  Arnold  Bennett,  and  other 
authors  with  psychological  insight  were  read,  and  the  students 
were  encouraged  to  study  the  fictional  characters  and  real  persons 

15  I.  I.  Nelson,  "The  University  of  Texas  High  School,"  School  and  Society,  August  iz, 
1936. 

16  Esther  McGinnis,  "Education  for  Parenthood,"  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, November  1933. 
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of  their  acquaintance.  The  course  resulted  in  bringing  many 
students  to  the  teacher  for  consultation  about  their  own  family 
relationships.  About  a  fourth  of  them  revealed  major  conflicts.17 
What  seems  important  here  is  the  shifting  of  the  point  of  view 
so  as  to  focus  students'  attention  upon  the  reality  of  human  rela- 
tions rather  than  upon  the  literary  techniques  used  to  portray 
them.  As  he  reads  literary  descriptions  of  human  behavior,  the 
student  is  urged  to  think  whether  people  actually  behave  that 
way  and  why.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that 

It  is  through  good  fiction  sincerely  and  genuinely  written  that  the  stu- 
dent gets  a  real  opportunity  to  observe  the  endless  patterns  of  adjustment 
in  love  and  courtship,  in  marriage  and  homemaking,  and  in  the  ways 
that  men  and  women  live.  At  no  other  stage  in  young  people's  develop- 
ment can  a  comparison  of  the  various  ways  of  meeting  life  be  so  effective 
for  a  choice  of  ideals  and  for  the  determination  to  pursue  them.18 

Integration  within  the  School 

Winnetka,  Illinois,  and  Bronxville,  New  York,  have  become 
widely  known  as  communities  which  have  applied  the  principles 
of  progressive  education  in  their  public  school  systems.  Both  are 
the  type  of  relatively  prosperous  suburban  community  where 
cultural  innovations  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion are  likely  to  begin.  In  these  communities  education  has  been 
drastically  reorganized;  reality  is  the  goal,  and  contacts  with 
reality  are  the  means.  Traditional  academic  boundaries,  when 
they  interfere  with  this  objective,  are  disregarded. 

In  both  of  these  school  systems  sex  education  is  recognized  as 
a  very  important  factor  in  education  for  family  living.  It  is  not 
given  as  a  separate  course  or  by  special  outside  lectures,  but  is 
integrated  primarily  with  biology.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  given 
the  time  and  explicit  treatment  which  the  curiosity  and  emotional 
confusion  of  present-day  children  demand. 

Important  foundations  for  sex  education  are  laid  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  more  specific  effort,  however,  comes  in  the 
seventh  grade  (junior  high  school)  biology  course,  in  Bronxville 

17  Mitchell  E.  Rappaport,  "Teaching  Personality  through  High  School  Literature," 
Educational  Method,  January  1935. 

18  Benjamin  Gruenberg  and  J.  L.  Kaukonen,  High  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  1939,  p.  91. 
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called  "advanced  life  science."  It  is  felt  that  this  point  in  the 
child's  development  is  the  most  suitable  for  sex  instruction.  If 
it  is  postponed  until  senior  high  school,  as  in  most  traditional 
school  systems,  it  comes  too  late  to  meet  certain  emotional  needs 
and  to  reach  many  students  who  by  then  have  dropped  out  of 
school.  In  Winnetka  and  Bronxville,  these  seventh-grade  courses 
are  compulsory  and  are  given  to  boys  and  girls  separately,  usually 
by  a  regular  staff  teacher  of  their  own  sex.  A  few  students  are 
excused  at  the  request  of  their  parents. 

In  the  Winnetka  seventh-grade  course,  material  is  drawn  from 
newspapers  and  magazines;  from  live  animals,  such  as  bees,  rabbits, 
and  turtles,  kept  in  the  school;  from  books,  films,  slides,  and 
preserved  specimens;  and  from  the  nursery  school  which  is  in  a 
specially  built  wing  of  the  junior  high  school  building. 

The  course  begins  with  discussions  of  animal  life  observed 
during  the  previous  vacation.  Later,  under  the  microscope, 
students  see  the  Paramecium  dividing  into  two  new  creatures. 
The  class  dissects  a  hen  and  finds  the  egg  in  the  oviduct  ready  to 
be  laid  the  next  day.  This  leads  to  a  matter-of-fact  discussion 
of  the  process  of  mating  in  birds. 

During  the  last  month  mammals  and  human  anatomy  are 
studied.  The  German  chart,  Palate  von  Industrie,  showing  the 
body  as  a  factory,  greatly  interests  the  students.  The  sex  organs 
are  named  and  shown  by  diagrams;  the  sexual  act  is  briefly  and 
plainly  described.  No  idealism  is  attempted  until  curiosity  is 
first  satisfied.  When  and  as  questions  come  from  the  class,  the 
teacher  takes  up  venereal  diseases,  masturbation,  and  the  fact 
that  contraceptive  knowledge  is  available  from  doctors.  De 
Schweinitz'  Growing  Up  is  on  every  desk  and  is  read  aloud. 
This  method  of  instruction  leads  to  a  discussion  of  family  ideals 
and  opens  the  way  for  the  presentation  of  the  moral  standards  of 
sex. 

Every  seventh-grader  spends  five  hours  in  visitation  of  the 
nursery  school.  Between  sixth  and  eighth  grades  every  boy  and 
girl  must  take  some  work  in  homemaking  and  child  care.19 

19  Russell  B.  Babcock,  "A  Seventh  Grade  Course  in  Sex  Education,"  Progressive  Educa- 
tion, May  1936. 
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"Advanced  life  science"  is  given  in  the  seventh  grade  at  Bronx- 
ville  because  it  is  a  good  place  to  focus  the  experience  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  because  it  is  the  time  of  puberty,  which  makes 
sex  information  necessary  and  inevitable.  Furthermore,  children 
are  less  subjective  and  emotional,  more  motivated  by  objective 
curiosity  about  sex,  at  this  stage  than  later. 

Earl  Goudey  has  developed  a  technique  for  getting  at  the  un- 
asked questions  in  the  children's  minds.  In  school  the  students 
take  care  of  many  kinds  of  animals;  they  actually  breed  pigeons 
and  guinea  pigs.  Group  discussions  and  informal  storytelling 
periods  occur  each  week.  These  periods  come  to  a  close  with 
pupils  still  eagerly  talking  and  not  having  enough  time  to  say 
all  they  wish. 

Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  instructor  gets  the  pupils  into 
the  habit  of  writing  about  their  personal  experiences,  of  extending 
their  remarks  "for  the  record."  As  they  become  accustomed  to 
writing  with  more  and  more  candor,  the  instructor  asks  them  to 
write  on  "What  do  you  know  about  reproduction?"  and  "Where 
did  you  get  your  information?"  He  also  asks  them  to  write  an 
autobiography  telling  of  the  experience  which  led  to  their  present 
knowledge  of  sex. 

As  a  result  of  such  written  answers,  together  with  consultation 
with  parents,  Mr.  Goudey  discovered  that  out  of  50  boys,  the 
five  most  precocious  in  sex  information  were  among  the  40  whose 
parents  said  their  boys  knew  nothing  about  sex.  The  one  boy 
whose  parents  were  most  emphatic  in  this  belief  was,  in  fact,  a  sex 
problem  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  five  boys 
whose  information  seemed  adequate  and  attitudes  most  desirable 
were  among  the  ten  whose  parents  had  attempted  to  answer  their 
questions.20 

Because  of  factual  background  which  students  acquire  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  it  is  possible  in  the  last  two  years  at  Bronxville 
Senior  High  School  to  do  a  much  more  effective  job  of  education 
in  family  living  than  is  possible  in  the  most  traditional  schools. 
A  senior  high  school  seminar,  required  of  all  students,  is  held  for 
boys  and  girls  together.     Here  sex  is  only  incidental  to  the  larger 

20  Earl  Goudey,  "Questions  That  Are  Not  Asked,"  Progressive  Education,  May  1936. 
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problem,  although  it  is  discussed  with  frankness  whenever  oc- 
casion demands.  They  discuss  boy-girl  relationships,  marriage 
in  its  economic  and  romantic  aspects,  the  family,  and  the  com- 
munity. The  superintendent  himself  leads  the  seminar;  a  coordi- 
nating instructor  is  always  present;  other  faculty  members  and 
even  parents  visit.  Students  bring  many  immediate  personal 
problems  for  discussion. 

At  the  North  Shore  Country  Day  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois, 
is  given  one  of  the  most  complete  programs  known  to  this  writer. 
A  course  called  Social  Standards  is  taught  one  hour  a  week  from 
ninth  through  twelfth  grade  by  the  headmaster.  The  course  is 
not  compulsory,  but  nearly  all  students  take  it,  with  the  consent 
of  their  parents.  Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  io, 
boys  and  girls  being  taught  separately. 

The  course  covers  nearly  all  important  phases  of  education  for 
family  living  in  the  physiological,  sociological,  psychological, 
and  economic  fields.  Laboratory  work  in  the  biology  of  reproduc- 
tion is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  sex  to  which,  the  instructor 
told  this  writer,  there  is  no  limit  except  the  student's  ability  to 
understand  and  digest  the  information.  Childbirth,  venereal 
disease,  the  sex  act,  the  psychology  of  petting,  marriage  laws  and 
customs  are  discussed.  Romantic  love  and  parent-child  relation- 
ships, the  futility  of  "keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,"  the  im- 
portance of  routine  and  budgeting  are  taken  up  at  the  appropriate 
moment  and  in  the  setting  designed  to  produce  desirable  attitudes. 
Child  behavior  is  observed  by  both  boys  and  girls.  Questions 
about  the  social  status  of  women  are  usually  raised,  and  there 
are  heated  discussions  of  the  paradox  of  the  freedom  for  women 
now  being  rapidly  achieved  in  the  political  and  economic  fields 
but  still  completely  absent  on  the  dance  floor. 

The  course  is  a  thread  which  runs  through  the  school's  whole 
curriculum,  tying  in  with  other  studies  from  time  to  time,  bringing 
together  material  from  many  academic  subjects  and  building  it 
about  a  central  purpose.  "Its  aim,"  says  the  instructor,  "is  the 
social  and  spiritual  integration  of  the  student." 

The  Dalton  Senior  High  School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City  is 
developing  a  program  for  the  realistic  education  of  its  students 
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for  life  in  the  modern  world,  of  which  an  important  aspect  is 
education  for  family  life.21  During  the  first  semester  of  the  ninth 
grade  each  student  has  from  one  to  three  weeks'  experience  in  the 
nursery,  where  there  are  usually  four  babies  under  a  year  old  in 
charge  of  a  trained  nurse.  A  pediatrician  visits  the  nursery  each 
day.  Students  work  in  groups  of  four  or  five.  The  science  work 
in  the  first-year  program  is  in  human  biology  and  is  taught  in 
direct  relation  to  the  experience  of  the  students  with  the  babies. 
The  natural  interest  of  the  girls  in  the  babies  of  the  nursery  ex- 
pands into  a  wider  interest  in  family  life  as  the  school  program 
develops  and  never  disappears  as  other  activities  later  occupy  a 
more  prominent  position.  The  social  studies  deal  with  the  family 
as  the  institution  in  which  children  are  born  and  grow  up.  Prob- 
lems of  family  relations  are  discussed,  and  historical  material  on 
the  family  is  used  when  pertinent.  Later,  the  city,  as  the  en- 
vironment of  thousands  of  modern  families,  becomes  a  direct 
object  of  study.  The  students  observe  for  themselves  the  forces 
that  play  upon  the  lives  of  children  and  young  people  in  the 
metropolis.  These  experiences  color  their  creative  work  in  art 
and  are  reflected  in  the  writing  which  they  do. 

We  must  not  forget  that  these  rather  striking  experiments  and 
widely  publicized  demonstrations  of  progressive  education  are  not 
the  whole  story.  Gradual  curriculum  revision  now  going  on  in 
many  of  our  secondary  schools  has  not  been  advertised  under  the 
label  "progressive."  This  revision  centers,  in  large  part,  in  the 
planning  of  an  instructional  nucleus  called  a  "core"  or  "unified" 
or  "integrated"  course.  Two  typical  programs  for  these  core 
courses  are: 

Eleventh  grade.  Study  of  individual  growth  and  development, 
guided  by  a  social  studies  teacher;  followed  by  study  of  human  relation- 
ships and  consumer  problems  directed  by  home  economics  teachers. 

Twelfth  grade.  One-hour  daily  program  centered  about  practical 
problems  of  living.  A  nine-week  unit  on  personal  and  social  relation- 
ships in  the  family  and  community,  under  the  home  economics  teacher; 
followed  by  a  study  of  housing  under  the  industrial  arts  teacher;  then  by 
personal  business  problems  under  the  commercial  teacher. 

21  Information  from  Wilford  M.  Aikin. 
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Among  the  traditional  academic  departments,  home  economics 
claims  with  some  justice  to  be  most  fitted  by  its  very  nature  to 
supply  the  unifying  base  for  integrating  the  contributions  of  the 
other  departments  into  a  program  of  family  life  education,  because 
it  is  the  most  functionally  minded  and  least  concerned  with  sub- 
ject-matter jurisdictions.22  But  the  situation  is  most  promising 
if  the  curriculum  falls  predominantly  under  the  power  of  those 
educators,  whatever  their  professional  field,  who,  in  Lynd's 
phrase,  are  concerned  not  with  what  they  are  teaching,  but  for  what. 

Attitudes  and  Obstacles 

Attitudes  toward  the  kinds  of  education  described  above  vary 
greatly  among  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  classes  of 
persons,  and  individuals. 

"In  California,"  writes  the  chief  of  the  division  of  secondary 
education  in  the  state  department  of  education,  "it  is  my  estimate 
that  in  perhaps  half  of  the  high  schools  someone  is  giving  atten- 
tion to  home  and  parent  education."  A  city  superintendent 
in  the  same  state  writes:  "Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  in  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  do  it  here  in  California,  the  entire  influence  of 
the  professional  organizations  in  this  state  would  be  thrown 
behind  ...  an  effort  to  set  up  a  nation-wide  program  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  this  [family  education]  material." 

However,  available  information  indicates  that  most  states  are 
considerably  more  conservative  in  their  attitude.  A  New  England 
principal  writes: 

You  will  probably  find  that  public  high  schools  of  this  section  are 
afraid  to  face  the  situation.  Efforts  to  deal  with  problems  of  family  life 
in  a  realistic  manner  might  easily  be  misinterpreted  to  the  disadvantage 
of  our  teachers  .  .  .  who  are  unprotected  by  tenure  from  temporary 
public  emotion. 

Another  school  authority  writes: 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  such  a  report  [on  education  of  youth  for 
parenthood  and  family  life]  does  not,  however,  mean  that  there  is  not 

22  Ivol  Spafford,  "Education  for  Home  Living  in  the  Secondary  Schools  Today,"  Journal 
of  Home  Economics,  February  1938,  p.  8i. 
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effective  work  of  this  nature  being  done  in  some  of  the  schools.  .  .  .  Thus 
far  work  of  this  type  has  for  the  most  part  been  developed  by  teachers  of 
unusual  competence. 

A  supervisor  writes: 

[This  region]  is  very  conservative  .  .  .  the  present  educational  author- 
ities cling  to  the  classical  standards  and  are  slow  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  a  more  vital  policy.  We  have  to  work  with  great  care  and  wis- 
dom. .  .  .  We  have  a  great  many  authorities  here  who  would  be  shocked 
if  they  really  knew  how  much  we  are  able  to  accomplish. 

Two  conservative  attitudes  are  the  main  obstacles  to  an  adequate 
family  life  education.  One  of  them  is  the  resistance  to  sex  instruc- 
tion. The  writer  does  not  wish  to  imply  that  sex  is  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  family  life.  It  is,  however,  the  aspect  which 
public  opinion  will  not  allow  to  be  dealt  with  realistically;  and 
the  failure  or  hesitancy  to  be  realistic  at  any  one  point  casts  over 
all  related  aspects  of  family  instruction  a  shadow  of  intellectual 
dishonesty.  Our  present  adolescent  students,  aware  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sex  taboos,  yet  reared  in  a  "modern"  atmosphere  which 
is  full  of  lip  service  to  frankness  and  truth,  are  quick  to  detect  these 
inconsistencies.  When  complete  frankness  has  been  attained,  then 
sex  will  find  whatever  level  of  importance  it  actually  merits. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  sex  education  which  is  being 
tried  in  the  schools  is  universally  good,  or  that  it  is  always  dis- 
creetly and  wisely  handled  even  where  its  content  is  good.  Mis- 
takes and  overemphases  occur.  Some  teachers  are  in  too  great 
haste  to  do  this  work  and  do  not  use  the  proper  tact  nor  give  the 
proper  respect  to  conservative  public  opinion  in  their  communities. 
In  a  questionnaire  directed  to  a  few  schools  the  writer  asked: 
"Is  effort  made  to  inform  parents  and  get  their  cooperation  in 
advance,  in  case  of  sexual  aspects  of  the  course?"  Eleven  high 
school  respondents  answered  this  question  with  a  "Yes";  iz 
answered  it  with  a  "No." 

In  19x6  Carleton  Washburne,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Winnetka,  said: 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  should  have  sex  instruction;  we  are 
going  to,  whether  we  want  it  or  not.     The  question  is:  "Who  shall 
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give  it?"  Shall  sex  instruction  be  given  in  the  home  or  in  the  school 
or  on  the  street?  .  .  .  The  home,  ideally,  would  be  the  place  to  give  it 
if  we  had  mothers  and  fathers  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  the  attitude 
toward  sex  that  made  it  possible  for  them  to  speak  of  sex  matters  without 
self-consciousness  and  with  simplicity,  and  who  had  the  knowledge  to 
speak  with  scientific  accuracy.23 

Mr.  Washburne  went  on  to  show,  however,  that  because  of  the 
failure  or  inability  of  parents  to  give  adequate  sex  instruction 
even  in  the  best  communities  to  a  very  considerable  number  of 
children,  this  function  has  been  thrust  upon  the  school.  He  con- 
cludes : 

Even  if  you  are  sure  your  own  child  is  getting  the  right  instruction, 
you  want  to  be  sure  the  other  children  are  not  going  to  contaminate  your 
child,  and  you  want,  therefore,  to  see  that  every  child  gets  the  right 
attitude  toward  sex.  For  this  reason  the  course  at  Winnetka  has  been 
made  compulsory. 

Yet  in  1938-39  the  board  of  superintendents  proposed  a  new 
syllabus  for  high  school  biology  in  the  New  York  City  schools, 
which  covered  reproduction  from  the  flowers  and  insects  through 
the  birds  but  did  not  include  any  consideration  of  sex  life  in  mam- 
mals. Two  dissenting  progressives  on  the  board  of  education 
then  aired  the  now  much  publicized  case  of  "mammalian  repro- 
duction" in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  public  platform.24 

The  other  obstacle  to  adequate  family  life  education  is  ordinary 
educational  conservatism,  still  common  among  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  whole  communities.  "The  three  R's  were 
good  enough  for  me  and  they  are  good  enough  for  my  children." 
Many  teachers  use  family  life  material  to  lend  interest  to  their 
subject-matter  courses,  but  they  are  primarily  interested  in  a 
traditional  field  and  not  in  actual  family  living  as  an  objective  of 
education.  Even  where  curriculum  revision  toward  a  core  course 
plan  takes  place,  individual  teachers  are  commonly  assigned  to 
teach  the  core  courses  and  these  teachers  assume  more  and  more 

23  "Sex  Education  in  School — The  Winnetka  Plan,"  in  Intelligent  Parenthood:  Proceedings 
of  the  Mid-West  Conference  on  Parent  Education,  19x6,  p.  160  and  ff. 

24  See  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  Papers  on  Social  Hygiene,  1939, 
p.  119. 
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responsibility  for  content.  In  this  way  family  life  material  is 
sometimes  eliminated  rather  than  added,  if  the  teacher  in  charge  is 
interested  in  something  else.  Even  the  home  economist  seldom  has 
an  opportunity  to  make  her  teaching  functional.  Present  school 
organization  is  still  largely  in  terms  of  subjects.  "For  the  sake 
of  academic  respectability,"  said  one  home  economist  to  the 
writer,  "many  home  economists  have  become  subject-matter  spe- 
cialists or  patterned  their  programs  after  subject-matter  fields 
instead  of  developing  a  thoroughgoing  program  in  terms  of  their 
own  unique  contribution." 

Conclusion 

After  considering  the  many  ways  in  which  education  for  family 
living  is  being  introduced  into  our  high  schools  and  contemplating 
the  possibilities  of  future  development,  we  must  face  the  reality 
that  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  youth  now  in  high 
school  are  reached  by  all  existing  high  school  programs  combined. 
Many  more  are  reached  by  the  radio,  the  motion  picture,  the 
popular  magazines,  and  other  commercial  media  through  which 
they  will  get  ideas,  good  or  otherwise,  about  family  life  and  the 
technique  of  managing  it.  Yet  the  high  school,  as  it  becomes 
a  more  nearly  universal  school  for  all  youth,  represents  the  most 
hopeful  medium  for  reaching  the  largest  numbers.  It  is  second  to 
no  other  institution  in  its  importance  for  education  in  family 
living. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Part  I  of  this  study  and  in  the  ob- 
l  servations  of  many  writers,  the  college  youth  of  today  are 
increasingly  aware  of  their  relationships  with  the  contemporary 
scene  and  more  deeply  interested  than  ever  before  in  making  those 
relationships  harmonious.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  col- 
leges, therefore,  education  for  family  living,  much  of  it  the  result 
of  student  requests,  has  undergone  wide  and  rapid  development. 

Extent  and  Types  of  Courses 

The  truly  remarkable  development  of  family  life  education  in 
colleges  within  the  past  fifteen  years  has  consisted  in  part  of  more 
explicit  "pointing  up"  of  what  was  already  there  but  chiefly 
of  new  programs  and  courses. 

In  1935  Cecil  Haworth  made  a  study  of  college  catalogues  to 
find  out  how  extensive  was  the  teaching  of  marriage  and  family 
life.  He  found  134  courses  were  being  taught  in  xz5  of  the  403 
colleges  whose  catalogues  were  studied.1  Of  these  courses,  188 
were  given  in  sociology  departments  and  38  in  home  economics 
departments;  the  remainder  were  scattered  among  religion,  zo- 
ology, psychology,  and  special  divisions.  Courses  were  found 
in  64  per  cent  of  the  women's  colleges  and  2.9  per  cent  of  the  men's 
colleges.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  publicly  controlled  insti- 
tutions had  such  courses,  as  did  75  per  cent  of  the  municipal  in- 
stitutions, 55  per  cent  of  the  church  institutions,  and  43  per  cent 
of  the  independent   institutions.     In  only  eleven  of  the  colleges 

1  "Education  for  Marriage  among  American  Colleges,"  Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges,  November  1935.  In  evaluating  these  data,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  about  1,700  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  of  which  about 
700  are  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  or  universities. 
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were  the  sexes  purposely  segregated  for  such  a  course,  and  in  59 
courses  there  were  mixed  classes.  Of  105  instructors,  67  were 
married  and  45  had  children.  Haworth  makes  the  very  rough 
estimate  that  in  our  country  xo,ooo  students  each  year  receive 
instruction  in  college  courses  dealing  to  some  extent  with  family 
life.     Yet  1x5,000  or  more  graduate  from  colleges  each  year. 

Such  surveys  depend  a  great  deal  upon  names  and  labels.  For 
example,  the  family  as  a  subject  of  study  in  home  economics  de- 
partments is  now  much  more  extensive  and  important,  and  more 
frequently  on  a  high  scientific  level,  than  is  realized  by  most 
persons  who  think  largely  in  terms  of  the  traditional  academic 
boundary  lines.  A  questionnaire  sent  in  1933  by  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association2  to  the  home  economics  departments 
of  580  colleges  and  universities  brought  169  replies  which  could 
be  tabulated.  Among  these  schools,  2.45  gave  some  work  in  child 
development  or  family  relationships  or  both,  either  in  the  home 
economics  department  or  some  other  department  of  the  institution. 
When  these  courses  were  offered  in  a  department  other  than  home 
economics,  they  were  usually  required  or  recommended  for  students 
majoring  in  home  economics.  One  hundred  and  seventy  schools 
offered  work  in  "family  relationships"  in  the  home  economics 
department.  Much  of  this  work  was  evidently  so  labeled  that 
it  was  not  reported  in  Haworth' s  survey,  which  mentioned  only 
38  courses  in  The  Family  in  home  economics  departments. 

In  1934  Maurice  Bigelow  and  Helen  Judy  Bond  made  a  list  of 
146  undergraduate  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  which,  in 
reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  150  of  the  best  known  of  such 
institutions,  reported  courses,  lecture  series,  or  "topics"  relating 
to  marriage  and  the  family.  The  nature  of  the  work  in  each 
college  is  briefly  described  by  the  investigators  in  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Social  Hygiene. 3 

In  1938  the  New  York  State  Conference  on  Marriage  and  the 
Family  wrote  to  the  50  universities,  colleges,  teachers  colleges, 

2  The  Present  Status  of  the  Work  in  Family  Relationships  and  Child  Development  Offered  in 
Home  Economics  Departments  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  1934,  pp.  1-3. 

3  "Courses  on  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  Undergraduate  Colleges,"  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene,  January  1936. 
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and  normal  schools  in  New  York  state  and  received  30  replies. 
The  institutions  were  asked  to  classify  themselves  as  follows : 

Type  of  Program  Number  of 

Institutions 

A.  One  or  more  of  our  courses  serve  this  "family  life"  ob- 
jective in  partial  or  specific  ways,  or  for  certain  groups  of 
students  (such  as  home  economics  majors),  but  there  is  no 
course  or  consciously  integrated  plan  aiming  to  serve  the 
whole  of  this  purpose  for  all  or  a  majority  of  students  who 
pass  through  the  institution 18 

B.  There  is  a  course,  series  of  meetings,  or  other  plan  or 
program  aiming  to  serve  this  objective  in  some  integrated 
fashion  and  to  reach  all  or  the  great  majority  of  students 
before  graduation 9 

C.  The  curriculum  in  general  consciously  (in  minds  of  both 
faculty  and  students)  aims  at  this  as  its  main  objective,  or  as 
one  of  its  first-rank  objectives;  we  have  gone  beyond  stage 
"B"  in  serving  this  objective 3 

We  may  then  say  that  at  least  30  out  of  50,  or  60  per  cent,  of 
New  York  institutions  of  higher  education  gave  some  family  life 
education.  Catholic  colleges  quite  generally  reply  that  they  pre- 
pare all  their  students  for  family  life,  and  that  everyone  must  take 
a  course  in  the  ethics  and  sacrament  of  matrimony. 

To  find  "some  kind  of  family  life  education  somewhere  in  the 
curriculum"  of  a  college  is,  however,  of  meager  significance.  It 
may  reach  only  a  few  of  the  students,  and  it  may  be  very  "aca- 
demic" and  unrelated  to  life.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  cer- 
tainty from  catalogue  descriptions  just  what  is  included  in  a 
course.  Questionnaires  have  given  more  specific  information  a ; 
to  content,  but  even  from  them  one  cannot  learn  how  effective 
is  the  teaching. 

As  a  rule  the  older  courses  given  by  departments  of  sociology 
have  a  prerequisite  of  elementary  or  general  sociology;  they  ar^ 
regarded  as  advanced  specialized  courses  and  reach  only  a  minorit  / 
of  the  students,  usually  those  majoring  in  sociology  or  kindred 
fields.     In  their  1934  report,  Bigelow  and  Bond  said: 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  many  outlines,  syllabi,  and  reference  lists  ex- 
amined, there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  requiring  a  basic  course.  It  is 
not  a  wild  guess  that  a  detailed  survey  would  show  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  important  facts  and  ideas  of  a  course  on  the  family  in  departments  of 
sociology  in  American  colleges  could  be  grasped  by  average  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  had  no  previous  instruction  in  sociology.  This  is  a 
point  worth  considering  in  colleges  in  which  a  limited  course  on  the 
family  in  one  department  stands  in  the  way  of  organization  of  a  general 
course  which  will  be  open  to  all  juniors  and  seniors.  Confidential  letters 
to  the  investigators  have  revealed  that  there  is  such  a  situation  in  sev- 
eral colleges.4 

Since  1918,  when  Ernest  R.  Groves  began  his  well-known 
"marriage  course"  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  there  has 
been  a  rapid  increase  in  programs  conforming  in  general  to  type 
"B"  above  described,  that  is,  courses  (i)  open  to  all  students  at 
some  time  during  their  college  career,  (2.)  cutting  across  subject- 
matter  fields  whether  administered  by  one  department  or  several, 
and  (3)  integrated  about  the  functional  objective  of  meeting  the 
actual  personal  needs  of  students  in  relation  to  present  or  future 
family  life.  These  are  commonly  called  marriage  courses,  but  too 
much  significance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  name.  Pro- 
fessor Groves  estimates  that  in  1938-39  such  courses  were  given 
in  Z75  colleges  and  universities,  an  increase  of  61  institutions  over 
the  previous  academic  year. 

In  1939  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women  prepared 
a  tentative  summary  of  marriage  courses  in  38  institutions,  giving 
names  of  teachers,  content,  method,  text  used,  and  other  avail- 
able facts.6 

During  the  past  few  years  the  introduction  of  marriage  courses 
into  colleges,  often  at  the  request  of  students,  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  The  Reader  s  Digest 
for  April  1937  carried  a  page  of  items,  "What's  New  in  College 
Courses?"  It  mentioned  courses  in  weather  forecasting,  movies, 
use  of  leisure,  radio  broadcasting,  homemaking,  personality  im- 
provement, household  repairs,  and  marriage.  These  headlined 
courses  on  family  and  marriage,  while  useful  in  disseminating 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  17-18. 

5  Marriage  Courses,  1939. 
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the  new  conception  of  education,  are  frequently  not  as  important 
or  effective  as  other  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  same  insti- 
tutions in  less  conspicuous  ways.  In  fact,  the  words  "marriage," 
"family,"  and  "child"  fail  to  index  all  the  work  which  is  going 
on  in  family  education.  Sometimes  "human  relations,"  "mental 
hygiene,"  "personality  development,"  and  the  like  are  the  labels. 

Family  Courses  Developing  within  the  Traditional 
Framework 

It  is  often  possible  to  give  within  the  traditional  academic 
framework  a  course  in  family  life  which  goes  far  to  meet  the 
personal  and  practical  needs  of  youth. 6  The  nature  and  adequacy 
of  the  course  depend  on  the  instructor,  and  naturally  are  subject 
ultimately  to  the  attitude  of  the  college  administration  and  the 
traditions  of  the  particular  institution.  At  one  women's  college 
the  course  in  The  Family  for  many  years  consisted  mainly  in  the 
history  of  the  family  as  an  institution.  A  change  of  instructor, 
in  the  absence  of  any  administrative  pressure  conservative  or 
progressive,  led  to  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  emphasis  to  modern 
problems  of  family  life.  At  one  university,  according  to  informa- 
tion received,  the  inclusion  of  practical  sex  information  in  a 
sociological  course  in  the  family  given  to  a  mixed  class  was  sternly 
opposed  by  the  administration.  At  one  men's  college,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sociology  department  gives  a  course  on  the  family 
which  is  apparently  not  exceeded,  in  frankness  and  completeness 
of  sex  information,  by  any  other  program  of  sex  or  family  instruc- 
tion this  writer  has  been  able  to  discover.  The  teacher  of  this 
course,  moreover,  was  able  to  present  acceptable  lectures  on  the 
technique  of  birth  control  to  mixed  classes  at  another  institution. 

At  Bucknell  University,  M.  F.  Nimkoff,  professor  of  sociology, 
gives  a  coeducational  family  course  which  "is  intended  chiefly 
as  preparation  for  marriage,"  and  also  a  course  on  The  Child,  de- 
voted to  "the  practical  problems  facing  parents."  In  addition 
he  acts  as  family  counselor  to  students  and  to  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, in  connection  with  the  Institute  for  Family  Guidance 
operated  under  university  sanction.     Questions  regarding  sexual 

6  Information  for  this  section  received  from  officials  of  the  several  institutions. 
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adjustment  in  marriage  are  handled  largely  in  private  conference 
rather  than  by  mass  instruction.  At  least  three  other  departments 
of  the  university  give  courses  dealing  with  child  guidance  and 
other  aspects  of  family  life,  but  these  are  not  integrated  into  any 
system. 

Such  a  picture  is  quite  typical  of  conditions  in  progressive 
institutions  which  have  vitalized  the  content  of  many  courses 
but  are  still  governed  in  form  by  the  departmental  and  subject- 
matter  traditions. 

Family  courses  growing  out  of  home  economics  are  still  apt  to 
be  handicapped  by  the  very  natural  emphasis  of  that  department 
upon  techniques  and  rules  of  social  procedure  as  opposed  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  deeper  sociological  understanding.  Yet  there  is 
a  trend  toward  the  same  thinking  as  is  found  in  sociology  depart- 
ments. One  of  the  significant  developments  is  the  growing 
tendency  to  offer  home  economics  to  men  students. 

At  Oregon  State  College,  a  course  in  Family  Relationships  is 
given  for  men  by  the  home  economics  department.  During  the 
first  term  men  only  were  admitted  to  the  course,  but  they  were 
given  opportunity  to  work  with  women  students  in  the  "practice 
house."  Later  the  course  was  opened  to  women  also,  as  the  men 
believed  that  more  could  be  gained  from  joint  participation. 
Many  of  the  men  students  in  the  course  were  encouraged  to  enter 
by  the  women  students  to  whom  they  were  engaged  and  vice  versa. 
Here,  as  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  there  was  some  discus- 
sion of  the  advisability  of  separating  the  sexes,  but  the  decision 
in  both  cases  was  to  keep  them  together.  Any  handicaps  to 
free  discussion  which  may  result  seem  here  to  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  greater  motivation  and  interest  when  both 
sexes  discuss  together  the  problems  of  their  relationships.  Outside 
the  class  hours  there  are  three  kinds  of  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion and  laboratory  work.  Each  student  is  scheduled  for  time 
at  the  nursery  school  to  observe  the  teachers  and  children  and 
look  over  equipment.  Once  every  term  each  man  is  invited  to 
the  practice  house  with  five  other  men  students,  to  help  plan 
a  dinner  and  later  to  help  prepare  and  serve  it  with  the  women 
students.     He  is  encouraged  to  play  with  the  baby,  and  if  possible 
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to  assist  with  its  feeding  and  bath.  A  third  opportunity  is  at- 
tendance at  a  meeting  of  a  parent  study  group.  Young  men  appear 
to  have  been  attracted  to  this  course  partly  by  a  feeling  of  in- 
security in  their  relationships  with  girls;  many  were  confused  as 
to  the  importance  of  various  social  standards,  and  others  were  in 
conflict  with  their  parents'  standards.7 

New  Courses  under  the  Functional  Conception  of  Education 

Home  economics  has  helped  to  contribute  to  our  higher  educa- 
tion the  idea  that  material  can  be  selected  heterogeneously  from 
several  "pure  science"  fields  and  organized  around  a  practical 
life  objective  (the  home)  which  is  not  mainly  a  vocational  ob- 
jective, and  that  this  material  can  nevertheless  be  scientifically 
sound  and  educationally  effective  (and  indeed  probably  more 
effective  than  under  the  pure  science  organization).  Sociology 
has  contributed  the  idea  that  human  relations,  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  values  can  be  studied  and  understood  scientifically  and  ob- 
jectively as  we  have  long  been  wont  to  study  physical  phenomena, 
and  that  such  a  fearless,  unprejudiced  view  of  human  life  makes 
for  greater  tolerance,  human  sympathy,  and  adaptability  even 
though  it  sometimes  temporarily  causes  perplexity  and  disillusion 
and  may  not  always  show  an  immediate  "practical"  utility.  The 
combination  of  these  two  principles,  wherever  the  credit  be  due 
for  their  origin,  is  the  key  to  the  new  and  growing  conception  of 
education  for  family  life.  In  many  places  it  is  possible  to  realize 
this  conception  under  the  older  academic  ritual  and  organization. 
Elsewhere,  leaders  in  the  movement  feel  that  some  change  in  the 
academic  forms  is  essential  to  full  realization  of  this  new 
conception. 

The  One-Teacher  Course 

Several  newer  types  of  programs8  have  been  developed,  all  ap- 
plying these  principles  but  through  different  means.  In  general 
these  programs  conform  to  type  "B"  in  the  questionnaire  above. 

7  Flora  M.  Thurston,  "A  Course  in  Family  Relationships  for  College  Men,"  Parent  Edu- 
cation, May  1935. 

8  Information  from  officials  of  the  several  institutions. 
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The  earliest  established  course  giving  definite  and  practical 
instruction  available  to  all  students  was  the  marriage  course  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  This  was  inaugurated  in  19x6 
as  the  result  of  some  social  hygiene  lectures,  the  cooperation  of 
several  members  of  the  sociology  faculty,  and  a  petition  and 
written  requests  from  students.9  In  19x8  it  became  the  work  of  a 
single  teacher,  Ernest  R.  Groves,  a  sociologist  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  psychology  and  psychiatry. 

In  an  article  in  The  Dartmouth,  March  2.2.,  1933,  Professor  Groves 
quotes  several  letters  which  students  wrote  to  supplement  the 
petition  for  the  course,  some  of  which  are  illuminating.  One 
student  wrote: 

In  a  course  of  this  kind  I  am  looking  for  nothing  of  the  development 
and  evolution  of  marriage,  the  rise  of  the  monogamous  form  as  we  find 
it  today;  what  I  want  is  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  way  to  live, 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  order  that  the  actual  relationship  between 
me  and  those  I  come  in  contact  with,  especially  the  woman  I  marry,  may 
result  in  the  greatest  good  and  happiness  to  her  and  to  me. 

Another   student   wrote: 

I  think  that  I  might  be  pardoned  when  I  say  that  such  a  course  cannot 
be  made  too  practical,  cannot  be  too  frank  in  the  discussion  of  life.  In 
a  course  for  seniors,  seniors  who  in  a  few  short  months  will  be  thinking 
more  or  less  seriously  of  marriage,  a  short  course  if  you  please,  I  think 
that  it  should  leave  out  all  theory,  that  it  should  be  confined  entirely  to 
a  discussion  of  those  things  which  are  very  closely  linked  together  with 
marriage. 

The  course  as  now  given  is  one  of  the  largest  elective  courses 
on  the  campus,  numbering  some  150  men  students.  It  is  available 
to  all  seniors,  and  some  juniors;  it  has  become  a  tradition  for  pre- 
medical  and  prelaw  students.  The  class  meets  five  days  a  week 
for  the  ten  weeks  of  each  spring  term.  It  requires  all  of  the  pro- 
fessor's time  during  that  term;  the  great  demands  of  the  students 
compel  him  to  spend  some  four  hours  daily  in  personal  conferences 
instead  of  the  two  hours  called  for  by  his  schedule. 

In  fact  the  professor  operates  a  premarriage  and  marriage  con- 

9  See  Professor  Groves'  article,  "The  Marriage  Course  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina," in  Parent  Education,  May  1935. 
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sultation  bureau  without  giving  it  that  name;  he  handles  some 
150  major  cases  a  year  in  addition  to  several  hundred  briefer  con- 
sultations which  help  to  prevent  future  difficulties.  It  is  under- 
stood that  conferences  or  correspondence  are  the  continued  right 
of  any  student  who  has  taken  the  course;  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  student  thus  continues  after  graduation.  Frequently 
a  graduate  comes  back  With  his  wife  to  confer  jointly  with  Pro- 
fessor Groves  about  their  marriage  problems. 

The  students  elect  a  committee  to  advise  with  the  professor 
regarding  the  content  of  the  course;  thus  it  is  gradually  but  con- 
tinually changed  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  students.  The 
trend  of  these  needs,  says  Professor  Groves,  has  been  somewhat 
away  from  problems  of  courtship  and  of  family  finance  and  toward 
the  problems  of  sex,  birth  control,  and  the  psychology  of  marriage. 
The  students  feel  that  they  can  learn  about  divorce  laws  and 
family  budgets  elsewhere,  if  and  when  necessary;  they  want  to 
get  here  the  things  which  are  here  uniquely  available,  to  learn 
how  to  prevent  failure  in  marriage. 

The  general  content  of  the  course  is  indicated  by  Professor 
Groves'  textbook  Marriage,  which  serves,  however,  only  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  flexible,  student-guided  lectures  and  discussions. 
A  student  asks  a  question  which  the  professor  is  not  prepared  to 
answer.  "Of  course,  I  cannot  know  everything  in  this  wide 
field,"  he  calmly  replies.  "Wait  a  few  days  and  I'll  give  you  the 
answer."     And  he  does. 

Professor  Groves  maintains  close  contact  with  the  nearby  Duke 
University  Medical  School  and  refers  to  members  of  that  staff  the 
cases  which  require  medical  advice.  Special  emphasis  in  the 
course  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  premarital  medical  ex- 
aminations. 

As  a  result  of  repeated  demands,  some  60  women  students  are 
now  being  given  the  marriage  course,  although  in  a  separate  group 
so  as  not  to  jeopardize  the  extreme  frankness  which  has  been  built 
up.  They  are  somewhat  more  interested  in  courtship  problems 
and  petting;  at  this  point  in  the  course  they  lag  a  week  behind  the 
men's  schedule.     It  is  said  that  for  no  course  do  the  students  read 
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more  than  for  this  one;  they  club  together  and  purchase  many 
books.  The  course  confers  credit,  has  examinations,  and  is  no 
"crip  course." 

A  somewhat  similar  course  for  women  of  the  community,  with- 
out credit,  is  now  being  offered.  Several  graduates  of  northern 
women's  colleges  have  said  that  they  never  in  their  undergraduate 
days  had  an  educational  experience  which  was  so  valuable  to  them. 

In  the  summer  Professor  Groves  conducts  a  conference  on  teach- 
ing marriage,  in  which  graduates  and  professional  workers  are 
aided  to  carry  out  into  wider  areas  the  kind  of  work  done  at  the 
university.  He  feels  that  there  is  a  great  potential  demand  for 
such  training  and  that  sooner  or  later  college  presidents  will  begin 
to  ask  for  young  men  trained  to  teach  not  merely  sociology  or 
psychology  or  biology,  but  marriage.  Through  extension  work 
also,  Professor  Groves  carries  his  influence  throughout  the  state. 

Because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  work,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  delegate  the  course  for  undergraduate  men  to  O.  T. 
Binkley,  and  it  will  now  be  given  twice  a  year.  The  experience 
here  seems  to  be  that  the  work  Professor  Groves  does  cannot 
safely  be  broken  up  and  delegated  to  several  teachers  representing 
their  respective  academic  fields  of  knowledge. 

The  Symposium 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  does  a  good  job  in  a  different  way. 
Here  more  than  2.0  staff  members  and  outside  lecturers  share  in 
the  teaching  of  a  credit  course  in  Modern  Marriage  offered  by  the 
department  of  religion.  The  departments  of  biology,  home  eco- 
nomics, psychiatry,  sociology,  and  law,  the  College  of  Medicine, 
and  the  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  cooperate.  Professor 
Moses  Jung  of  the  department  of  religion  is  the  coordinator  of 
the  course;  he  is  always  present  and  acts  as  liaison  officer  between 
the  students  and  the  various  instructors  they  may  wish  to  consult. 
It  is  generally  agreed  here  and  by  outside  experts  who  have  ob- 
served the  work  that  the  success  of  such  a  symposium  depends  upon 
this  close  coordination  by  a  single  responsible  person  who  is 
always   present. 
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Writes  Professor  Jung: 

The  course  being  an  experimental  one,  we  have  not  yet  evolved  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  procedure,  but  we  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  young  men  and  women  together  in 
one  class,  except  possibly  for  one  or  two  lectures.  .  .  .  Such  topics  as 
methods  of  contraception  are  not  discussed  in  class,  but  are  left  for  private 
conferences  between  students  and  instructor. 

At  the  last  reporting,  there  were  130  students  in  the  course, 
which  is  open  without  prerequisites  to  upperclassmen  and  gradu- 
ate students  who  justify  their  reasons  for  wanting  it.  The  schedule 
of  lectures  and  topics  indicates  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter 
than  can  usually  be  offered  by  a  single-teacher  course  but  also 
suggests  that  the  approach  is  more  intellectual  and  less  closely 
related  to  attitudes  and  conduct  than  the  North  Carolina  course. 
In  addition  to  the  universal  elements  of  such  courses,  there  is  a 
lecture  by  a  judge  on  divorce,  four  lectures  by  a  home  economist, 
a  lecture  on  the  "philosophic  approach,"  eight  hours  on  medical 
aspects,  six  hours  on  "modern  trends  in  child  welfare  and  child 
psychology,"  seven  hours  on  character  education  and  religious 
education,  two  hours  on  the  "relativity  of  morals,"  one  lecture 
on  aesthetics,  one  on  marriage  and  drama,  one  on  "marriage  in 
the  English  novel."  Representatives  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  faiths  present  the  "religious  approach."  Classwork 
is  supplemented  by  visits  to  the  Child  Welfare  Research  Station 
and  by  private  consultations  with  the  various  experts.10 

On  behalf  of  the  symposium  method  it  is  argued  that  if  a  course 
is  designed  primarily  to  prepare  students  for  their  own  family  life, 
it  should  represent  the  viewpoints  of  several  disciplines  and  not 
merely  sociology  or  home  economics.  It  is  argued  that  no  one 
professor  is  wise  enough  to  cover  all  the  needed  ground  and  that 
individual  professors  teaching  a  course  on  the  family  have  an 
extreme  attitude  of  some  kind  which  needs  to  be  balanced  by  the 
attitudes  of  their  colleagues.     On  the  other  hand,  the  experience 

10  This  course  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  contribution  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  to 
education  for  family  life.  The  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  the  extension  division,  the 
Radio  Child  Study  Club,  the  department  of  sociology,  and  other  departments  combine  to 
make  the  institution  outstanding  also  in  this  larger  field. 
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at  North  Carolina  indicates  that  a  single  teacher  can  have  the 
proper  balance  of  attitudes  and  interests,  and  acquire  the  neces- 
sary subject  matter  to  fill  the  whole  need,  except  for  such  consul- 
tation of  outside  specialists  as  is  normal  in  any  professional  work. 
There  is  no  magical  homogeneity  within  a  subject-matter  field, 
such  as  sociology,  which  makes  it  easier  for  one  who  knows  all 
about  family  sociology,  for  example,  to  "deepen"  himself  into 
an  all-round  sociologist  than  to  "broaden"11  himself  into  an  all- 
round  family  expert,  with  an  appropriate  knowledge  of  sex 
physiology  and  household  finance.  Areas  of  knowledge  are  of 
many  possible  "shapes,"  and  the  scope  and  organization  of  any 
individual's  knowledge  forms  a  unique  pattern  determined  by  his 
personal  experience  and  interests.  Our  professions  and  "fields" 
of  academic  knowledge  have  become  standardized  as  a  matter  of 
convenience;  the  inherent  unity  of  each  has  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated, if  indeed  it  exists. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  North  Carolina,  although  the  so- 
ciology department  has  charge  of  the  marriage  course,  the  teacher 
himself  regards  this  merely  as  a  matter  of  historical  and  ad- 
ministrative fitness.  "My  work  has  been  entirely  devoted  to 
marriage  and  the  family,"  he  writes,  "it  is  no  more  related  to 
sociology  than  to  psychology,  for  instance." 

The  symposium  versus  the  single-teacher  method  seems,  then, 
to  be  an  issue  best  decided  in  terms  of  the  resources,  personalities, 
and  traditions  of  the  particular  institution.  Professor  Groves 
thinks  there  is  a  tendency  to  start  out  with  the  symposium  method 
and  to  approach  the  single-teacher  method  as  the  course  evolves. 
Perhaps  a  principal  teacher,  with  the  occasional  contributions 
of  others,  is  to  be  expected  as  the  most  usual  outcome. 

One  college  teacher  has  given  to  the  writer  the  following  evalua- 
tion of  the  use  of  outside  speakers  in  symposium  courses. 

I  have  tried  this  a  little  and  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Usually  they 
deal  in  generalities,  are  frequently  biased,  and  what  they  say  is  often  a 
superficial  statement  of  subjects  which  have  already  been  discussed  or 
which  belong  in  a  later  part  of  the  planned  course.     If  we  could  get  real 

II  The  words  "broaden"  and  "deepen"  could  just  as  well  be  interchanged;  they  represent 
arbitrary  analogies. 
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specialists  for  particular  or  technical  phases  of  the  subject,  such  as  a 
minister  to  present  and  explain  the  marriage  service,  or  a  physician  who 
understands  the  psychology  of  sex  relations  to  speak  out  of  his  own  ex- 
perience on  such  a  matter,  it  might  be  very  valuable.  Just  to  get  a  phy- 
sician, or  minister,  or  social  worker  to  speak  is  not  worth  the  time  they 
take.  Addresses  in  the  college  community  by  competent  people  may  be 
very  helpful  in  giving  different  points  of  view,  or  additional  material 
which  supports  or  supplements  class  materials,  but  such  addresses  should 
not  be  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

The  Extracurricular  Course 

The  real  function  of  the  newer  types  of  family  courses  stands  out 
clearly  when  the  course  evolves  not  out  of  any  academic  depart- 
ment but  out  of  the  guidance  work  of  the  dean's  office,  as  it  did 
in  the  Women's  Division  of  Brooklyn  College.  Here  a  course 
known  as  Human  Relations,  given  by  Mary  Johnson,  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  women,  arose  out  of  the  counseling  work  which  she 
had  done.  There  were  so  many  problems  which  were  common  to 
many  or  all  students  that  sheer  economy  of  time  suggested  the 
idea  of  dealing  with  these  more  general  problems  in  group  meet- 
ings. No  credit  is  given  but  the  students  must  register  at  the 
beginning,  and  they  usually  remain  throughout. 

The  course  is  limited  to  students  in  the  junior  class  and  is  divided 
into  groups  of  not  more  than  35  each.  It  meets  once  a  week  for  a 
period  of  ten  weeks.  Recently  a  second  course  consisting  of  five 
lecture-discussion  hours  has  been  added,  admission  to  which  is 
preceded  by  a  personal  interview  with  each  student.  It  is  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  those  women  students  who  are  engaged 
or  who  are  contemplating  marriage  in  the  near  future.  Students 
in  both  courses  have  the  privilege  of  personal  interview  for  more 
intimate  discussion  of  their  problems. 

Some  other  marriage  courses  are  also  extracurricular  and  carry 
no  credit.  At  Purdue  are  the  annual  marital  lectures  for  seniors, 
eight  in  number,  given  by  several  members  of  the  faculty  and 
carefully  selected  outsiders.  The  attendance  is  reported  as  about 
two-thirds  of  the  senior  class.'  At  Wesleyan  University  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  seniors  attend  a  series  of  four  evening  sessions  held 
at  faculty  houses.     To  insure  regularity  of  attendance,  students 
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are  asked  to  attend  the  entire  series  if  they  sign  up.  At  Vassar, 
in  1937,  an  extracurricular  series  of  ten  lectures  and  one  week  end 
of  conferences  was  held.  These  were  open  to  all  students;  there 
were  no  rules  governing  attendance,  which  varied  from  ioo  to 
600,  according  to  interest  in  the  subject  and  speaker.  The  con- 
tent of  this  "marriage  course"  was  published  in  book  form, 
Plan  for  Marriage.  In  the  following  years  the  more  essential 
lectures  of  the  1937  series  were  incorporated  into  the  freshman 
hygiene  course  which,  like  physical  education,  is  compulsory  but 
confers  no  academic  credit. 

The  Full  Acceptance  of  Functional  Realistic  Education 

Several  institutions  are  outstanding  not  so  much  for  particular 
courses  as  for  the  way  in  which  the  whole  curriculum  is  integrated 
toward  actual  living,  including  family  living.  These  institutions 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  progressive  education  point  of  view 
on  the  college  level. 

Thus  at  Bennington  College,  where  students  are  given  a  two 
months'  vacation  during  the  winter  to  enable  them  to  participate 
in  actual  work  in  various  industries  and  agencies,  the  whole 
curriculum  is  highly  realistic.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the 
social  studies  division  is  centered  around  contemporary  women's 
problems.  The  physiology  course,  much  of  which  is  taught  by  a 
psychiatrist,  deals  with  many  social  implications  of  sex.  It  is 
very  widely  elected  with  nonscience  major  work.  "Individual 
counseling  is  the  key  to  our  work  here,"  writes  a  professor.  "We 
have  an  unbelievably  good  psychiatrist  through  whose  hands  each 
student  passes  and  who  is  consulted  at  every  point  by  both  ad- 
ministration and  counselors."  Traditional  academic  boundaries 
are  greatly  modified.  Students  themselves  help  to  determine  the 
content  of  courses,  and  there  are  no  compulsory  courses  whatever. 

In  an  address  before  the  1936  Conference  on  Marriage  and  the 
Family,  President  J.  L.  Meader  stated  that: 

Russell  Sage  College  [for  women]  is  utilizing  its  facilities,  that  is,  its 
curriculum,  its  faculty,  and  its  plant  to  prepare  each  one  of  its  500  stu- 
dents   to    create    and    maintain    a    happy,  satisfactory,  and   successful 
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home.  .  .  .  Training  in  homemaking  is  an  integral  part  of  our  whole 
educational  program. 

At  Stephens  College,  Missouri,  a  junior  college  for  women, 
President  Wood  calculates  that  87  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are 
married  within  five  years  after  graduation,  and  the  curriculum  is 
quite  outspokenly  guided  toward  preparation  for  marriage. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  pointed  out  to  the  girls  that  the  probable 
income  of  their  husbands  at  marriage  will  be  $150  a  month. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  General  College  has  cut 
loose  from  many  academic  traditions.  An  experimental  institu- 
tion, it  aims  to  train  college  men  and  women  for  everyday  life  in 
the  modern  world  rather  than  for  specialized  professions  or  re- 
search. Its  objective  is  the  "raising  of  the  level  of  the  lay 
intelligence."  Malcolm  S.  MacLean,  former  dean  of  the  college, 
says  of  this  objective: 

It  means  also  the  attempt  to  introduce  college  students  to  the  variety 
of  worlds  in  which  they  will  pass  their  adult  lives,  the  different  sorts  of 
lives  they  have  to  live  as  biological  animals,  as  producers  and  consumers 
of  goods,  as  social  beings,  as  users  of  gadgets  and  machines,  as  voters, 
and  particularly  as  members  of  families.12 

The  work  which  most  specifically  prepares  for  family  life  is 
centered  around  a  group  of  courses  known  under  the  general  term 
of  "euthenics."  These  include  food  selection  and  purchase; 
clothing  selection;  clothing  purchase  and  care;  selecting  and  main- 
taining a  home;  renting,  buying,  or  building  a  home;  use  of  in- 
dividual and  family  resources;  income  management;  individual 
and  household  buying;  our  economic  life;  problems  of  consumption 
economics;  human  development;  and  personal  adjustment.  In  the 
last-named  course,  the  approach  is  by  an  analysis  of  the  college  and 
of  the  student  himself — as  a  personality  and  as  a  member  of  a 
family  group.  The  student  makes  a  study  of  his  own  childhood. 
The  presence  of  conflicts  and  difficulties  is  shown  to  be  not  unique 
but  universal.     A  course  on  The  Practical  Applications  of  Psy- 

12  "The  Program  at  an  Experimental  College,"  Parent  Education,  May  1935,  p.  2.0. 
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chology  deals,  among  other  questions,  with  the  following:  What 
is  intelligence?  Are  women  smarter  than  men?  Is  it  true  that 
women  never  reason?  What  causes  emotion?  Why  do  we  fight, 
become  angry,  fall  in  love?  How  can  we  build  up  sales  resistance? 
How  can  we  learn  to  get  along  with  other  people?  How  does 
personality  break  down?  What  are  introverts  and  extraverts? 
What  happens  when  we  have  "the  blues"? 

The  General  College  is  undertaking  a  thoroughgoing  study  of 
its  curriculum,  looking  toward  revision.  By  several  methods  the 
life-utility  of  various  items  and  aspects  of  the  courses  is  being 
tested. 

Content  of  Family  Life  Education  in  Colleges 

It  is  useless  to  recommend  any  standard  outline  of  a  course  or 
other  program  of  family  life  education  for  colleges.  The  planning 
group  in  each  college  will,  in  any  case,  make  its  own  outline  to 
suit  its  felt  needs  and  the  local  situation.  Published  lists  of 
"topics  included"  are  bewildering,  partly  because  of  the  varying 
terminology  and  organization. 

Cecil  Haworth  secured  questionnaire  replies  on  the  content  of 
105  college  courses  in  his  1935  study.  These  probably  consisted 
largely  of  the  older  type  courses,  mainly  in  sociology.  Using  a 
rough  measure  of  the  relative  frequency  of  different  topics,  he 
found  these,  in  descending  order:  divorce,  personal  adjustment  in 
marriage,  history  of  marriage,  eugenic  aspects  of  marriage,  legal 
aspects  of  marriage,  choosing  a  mate,  philosophy  of  birth  control, 
comradeship  in  the  home,  careers  for  married  women.  In  a  lower 
order  of  frequency  were:  problems  of  courtship,  management  of 
family  finances,  child  psychology  and  care,  recreation  in  the  home, 
problems  of  the  unmarried,  and  religion  in  the  home.  The  more 
specific  practical  problems  such  as  engagement,  wedding,  honey- 
moon, petting,  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  and  deviations  of  sex 
life  were  still  less  frequent.  The  technique  of  birth  control, 
less  frequently  treated  than  any  of  the  above,  nevertheless  occurred 
in  15  courses  answering  the  questionnaire,  despite  the  legal  re- 
strictions in  many  states. 
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The  following  inventory  of  important  general  headings  is  used 
in  a  questionnaire  by  J.  S.  Burgess  of  Temple  University: 

The  Family  and  Marriage  in  the  Light  of  History- 
Social  Relationships  While  on  the  Campus  and  at  Home 
Choosing  a  Mate  in  the  Present  Social  Order 
Norms  of  Behavior  in  Premarriage  Relationships 
Norms   of  Behavior  in  Marriage 

Deviations  from  Intelligent  Norms  of  Behavior  in  Sex  Life 
Religious  Factors  in  Marriage 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Conflict  and  Adjustment  in  Married  Life 
Marriage  and  Careers 
The  Family  Budget  and  Family  Finances 
Parenthood 
Childhood 

The  Family's  Use  of  Leisure  Time 
Family  Tensions  and  Family  Disorganization 
The  Family  of  the  Future 

Three  books  have  been  written  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  the 
newer  type  of  marriage  course.  These  are  Marriage,  by  Professor 
Groves;  Plan  for  Marriage,  edited  by  the  present  writer;  and  Modern 
Marriage,  edited  by  Professor  Jung.  They  present  in  detail  what 
one  nationally  known  leader  and  two  planning  groups  thought 
should  be  included  in  such  a  functional  course.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  the  materials  should  be  given  by  lecture  or  discussion. 
For  some  topics  reading  might  suffice. 

The  following  is  not  so  much  an  outline  of  total  ground  to  be 
covered  as  an  inventory  of  salient  facts  and  attitudes,  some  of  them 
controversial,  against  which  any  outline  might  be  checked.  The 
figures  after  the  items  indicate  the  number  of  colleges,  in  a  group 
of  ten  which  answered  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  writer,  that 
include  the  given  item  in  their  courses: 

Sex  and  Reproduction: 

Fertilization,  pregnancy,  and  childbirth 6 

Internal  secretions  and  personality  development 6 

Seminal  emissions  and  masturbation 5 

Menstruation 5 

Venereal  diseases 6 

Abortion  and  illegitimacy 5 
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Single  standard  of  sex  behavior 5 

Needlessness  of  premarital  anxieties  about  or  experimenta- 
tion with  intercourse 4 

Physiology  and  psychology  of  sex  act 4 

Idea  that  sex  in  marriage  is  beautiful,  justifiable  for  emotional 
as  well  as  reproductive  reasons,  and  normally  satisfying  to 
both  sexes  equally 5 

Fact  that  birth  control  is  widely  practiced,  and  knowledge  of 
the  chief  arguments  for  and  against  it 5 

Fact  and  danger  of  differential  birth  rate:  eugenics  is  repro- 
duction of  better  stock  and  not  mainly  a  science  of  indi- 
vidual choice  of  mate 5 

Psychology  of  petting;  its  wise  use,  not  merely  warnings 
against  it 5 

Warning  against  quackery  in  medicine  and  psychology 5 

Personality  Development  and  Personal  Relations: 

Genetic  concept  of  personality — continuity  of  wishes  and 
basic  personality  patterns  with  changing  objects 4 

Emotional  conditioning,  formation  of  fears,  etc.,  in  child- 
hood    4 

The  psychology  and  results  of  parental  overlove  and  of  rejec- 
tion; spoiling,  dependence,  insecurity 5 

The  fact  that  sex  differences  are  much  more  cultural  than 
biological 6 

The  psychology  of  inferiority  feeling,  ego  or  power-drives, 
aggressiveness 3 

Idea  that  conflict  or  antagonism  is  a  process  which  perpetuates 
and  expands  itself  until  original  causes  and  merits  become 
unimportant,  and  its  cure  requires  conciliatory  attitude 
even  by  party  who  seems  to  be  "in  the  right" 3 

Idea  of  falling  in  love  as  result  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  mysterious  predestination  or  "af- 
finity' ' 5 

Idea    that    romantic    thrill    is    no    sure    guide    to    happy 

marriage 5 

Socio-economic  Aspects : 

Modern  changes  in  family  life  and  their  economic  causes 5 

Causes  and  increase  of  divorce 5 

Employment  of  married  women  and  reasons  for  increase;  treat- 
ment as  an  individual  problem  rather  than  with  wholesale 
condemnation  or  approval 7 

Basic  facts  about  marriage  law,  customs,  and  procedure 5 

Principles  of  and  reasons  for  budgeting  and  accounting 5 
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"Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,"  realization  of  the  subtle 
pervasiveness  of  rivalry  in  consumption  and  how  it  reduces 
"real  satisfactions" 6 

Idea  of  intelligent  choice  of  goods  and  resistance  to  sales- 
manship as  now  a  more  important  part  of  homemaking  than 
formerly 6 

Importance  of  storage,  location,  and  repair,  in  contrast  to 
mere  possession  and  accumulation  of  household  equip- 
ment     3 

Importance  of  routine  and  time-planning 4 

The  pure  science  departments  which  apparently  have  most  to 
contribute  to  a  functional  course  in  marriage  or  family  relations 
would  seem  to  be,  without  distinction  as  to  relative  importance: 
biology  and  physiology,  psychology  (especially  those  parts  deal- 
ing with  personality,  emotions,  and  social  psychology),  sociology 
and  cultural  anthropology,  and  consumption  economics.  Still 
other  contributors  would  be  certain  academic  departments  which 
already  in  themselves  represent  practical  objectives  or  applied 
arts  rather  than  logical  divisions  of  pure  knowledge:  home  eco- 
nomics, physical  education,  mental  hygiene,  child  study,  English, 
and  the  arts.  In  some  colleges,  the  most  appropriate  setting  for 
integrating  all  these  contributions  will  seem  to  be  in  some  depart- 
ment which  deals  with  human  values  in  a  broad  way:  philosophy, 
ethics,  or  religion. 

Attitudes  and  General  Evaluation 

Despite  its  rapid  advance,  college  education  for  family  living 
still  faces  many  obstacles.  In  many  places  it  is  blocked  by  the 
conservative  attitude  of  the  community  or  governing  body.  A 
person  actually  developing  a  new  marriage  course  in  one  institu- 
tion writes : 

The  president,  the  dean  .  .  .  the  professor  who  will  be  in  charge,  are 
all  approaching  the  coming  marriage  course  with  considerable  trepida- 
tion.    The  name  of  the  course  will  be  so  disguised  in  the  catalogue 

that  none  of  the  good  citizens  of will  get  an  inkling  as  to  what 

it's  about. 

At  another  institution  the  students  requested  a  marriage  course  and 
they  got  it,  amid  considerable  publicity.  "But  what  did  they 
get?"   asks  one  observer.     Nothing  very  satisfactory,  it  would 
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seem.  The  course  was  generally  branded  as  an  unorganized  make- 
shift, side-stepping  issues  and  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

In  colleges  as  well  as  high  schools,  the  treatment  of  sex  still 
involves  a  problem  of  conflicting  attitudes.  The  teachers  often 
say  in  effect:  "We'll  give  you  what  you  want,  including  sex  in- 
formation; but  sex,  you  know,  is  not  the  most  important  thing. 
It  must  not  be  overemphasized,  it  must  be  put  in  its  proper  set- 
ting." But  the  students  show  clearly,  both  through  question- 
naires and  through  their  attendance  where  lectures  are  voluntary, 
that  sex  information  is  what  they  chiefly  want.  This  is  not  an 
indication  of  morbidity  but  simply  of  the  fact  that  reliable  sex 
information  has  been  difficult  to  get  and  is  also  the  center  of  their 
present  emotional  perplexities.  The  household  budgeting,  the 
child  study,  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  these  can  wait; 
they  can  be  "looked  up"  when  the  need  for  them  arises. 

Comments  from  94  Vassar  students  regarding  the  noncredit 
symposium  marriage  course  indicated  approval  by  the  great 
majority  and  expressed  particular  appreciation  of  the  lectures  on 
sex  anatomy  and  physiology  and  on  marriage  and  a  career.  A 
questionnaire  circulated  among  100  seniors  asked  how  college  had 
helped  in  preparation  for  marriage.  Of  the  100,  4.x  said  college  in 
general  had  helped  them  to  understand  people;  14  said  the  marriage 
symposium  had  helped;  19  said  their  experience  in  managing  money 
in  college  had  helped.  Child  study  helped  14;  psychology  and 
physiology,  11;  sociology,  10;  nursery  school,  4;  economics,  2.. 

There  are  students  as  well  as  college  teachers,  however,  who 
have  not  yet  grasped  the  newer  functional  concept  of  education, 
and  still  look  upon  "formal"  or  "cultural"  training  as  the  only 
genuine  education.  Of  100  Vassar  seniors,  for  example,  t.^  volun- 
teered the  idea  that  it  is  not  the  job  of  the  college  to  prepare  for 
marriage,  thereby  indicating  the  still  strong  survival  of  an  older 
attitude  which  must  be  considered  in  interpreting  all  these  results. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  a  student 
petition  for  a  marriage  course  at  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College  was  circulated  in  1938-39,  a  strong  minority  opposition 
group  developed. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  great  problem  in  the  near  future  will 
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be  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  sex  instruction  as  in  that  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  economic,  parental,  and  general  adjustment  aspects  of 
family  life.  These  problems  often  seem  too  remote  to  the  college 
student  to  deserve  his  present  attention.  What  can  be  more 
dull  to  a  college  boy  than  a  lecture  on  family  budgeting,  or 
to  a  college  girl  a  discussion  of  how  she  may  readjust  to  life  in  her 
forties,  after  her  children  are  grown?  Yet  such  problems  will 
later  become  storm  centers  of  the  individual's  life.  Perhaps  the 
main  solution  lies  in  recurrent  periods  of  adult  education,  timed  to 
meet  the  emergence  of  newly  felt  needs.  This  certainly  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  philosophy  of  education  as  a  continuous  part  of 
life  rather  than  a  once-for-all  preparation  for  life.  Yet  much  can 
be  done  to  vitalize  these  adult  concerns  during  undergraduate 
days  and  to  develop  attitudes  which  will  later  be  helpful. 

Education  for  family  life  can  be  advanced  considerably  under 
the  present  academic  forms,  but  its  brightest  hope  lies  in  the 
fundamental  reorientation  of  the  whole  college  curriculum  to- 
ward "realistic  education  for  life  in  the  modern  world." 


Chapter  Eight 
SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK  OUTSIDE 

THE  SCHOOLS 


A  great  deal  of  family  life  education  is  carried  on  outside  of  the 
school  system  through  groups  resembling  classroom  discus- 
sion groups,  sponsored  by  many  agencies.  Some  of  this  education 
takes  place  within  school  buildings  although  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  procedures.  A  large  part  of  it  is  parent  education, 
which  makes  up  a  major  share  of  adult  education  in  this  country. 
It  seems  difficult,  and  unnecessary,  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
the  work  done  with  parents  and  other  adults  and  that  done  with 
youth  out  of  school,  for  often  the  groups  are  of  mixed  ages  and 
contain  both  married  and  unmarried  persons. 

The  term  "social  group  work"  is  now  widely  used  to  include 
all  situations  where  there  is  an  "educational  process  carried  on  in 
voluntary  groups  during  leisure  time  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
group  leader."  Such  group  work  seeks  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  personalities  through  the  group  experience  and 
the  use  of  the  group  by  its  members  for  social  purposes  acceptable 
to  them.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  formal  education  and  also 
from  mass  activities  where  the  personal  contacts  are  superficial. 
The  adult  education  work  of  churches,  schools,  and  societies, 
and  that  of  character-building  agencies  are  thus  largely  included 
in  the  concept  of  social  group  work. 

In  considering  the  education  for  family  living  carried  on  in  such 
groups  outside  the  schools,  only  a  few  rough  and  convenient 
categories  will  be  used.  Moreover,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give 
separate  treatment  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  agencies  in  their 
actual  contacts  with  people.     A  parent  study  group  is  much  the 
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same  thing  whether  it  is  sponsored  by  a  parent-teacher  group,  a 
Y.W.C.A.,  the  WPA,  a  church,  or  the  adult  education  department 
of  a  city  school  system.  The  important  differences  among  these 
agencies  will  appear  when  we  discuss  them  as  overhead  organiza- 
tions in  Chapter  1. 

Parent  Study  Groups 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  parent  education  part  of  the 
family  life  education  movement  was  described  briefly  in  Chapter 
4.  More  than  any  other  phase  of  adult  education,  parent  educa- 
tion is  now  group  work,  and  such  resemblances  to  formal  education 
as  it  once  had  have  almost  disappeared.  This  will  be  seen  from 
the  variety  of  agencies  conducting  parent  education  programs,  as 
revealed  by  a  survey  made  in  193Z  of  364  communities  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  number  of  groups  conducted 
by  some  of  the  agencies  listed  is  shown  below:1 

Public  schools,  615 

Colleges  and  universities,  473 

Parent-teacher  associations,  116 

Women's  or  mothers'  clubs,  xo3 

American  Association  of  University  Women,  196 

Protestant  churches,  i8x 

Child  Study  Association  of  America,  148 

Health  agencies,  77 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  42. 

Settlement  houses,  40 

Jewish  organizations,  19 

Salvation  Army,  19 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  11 

Catholic  organizations,  10 

A  White  House  Conference  committee  in  1930  reported  that  in 
their  sample  of  ^,757  representative  white  families  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  19  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and  3  per  cent  of 
the  fathers  had  received  information  in  child  training  from  "or- 

1  American  Association  of  University  Women,  Report  of  a  Parent  Education  Survey  Conducted 
by  the  Branch  Chairmen  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  1932..  Of  the  615  pro- 
grams conducted  in  the  public  schools,  166  were  under  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  now  a  part  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
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ganized  sources"  of  parent  education.2  The  WPA  program  of 
1935-36  had  about  90,000  parents  enrolled  in  groups.3  In  the  fall 
of  1936,  43  state  Works  Progress  Administrations,  n  state  exten- 
sion services,  and  io  state  vocational  home  economics  offices 
reported  parent  education  programs  within  their  organizations, 
under  the  supervision  of  parent  education  specialists  on  their 
staffs.4 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  number  of  parents  reached  by 
all  programs.  According  to  Bridgman's  estimate  for  1936,  about 
4  per  cent  of  American  homes  are  reached;  this  agrees  with  the 
Office  of  Education  estimate  of  1930,  which  placed  the  total  num- 
ber at  a  minimum  of  500,000. 

Not  all  of  the  very  large  membership  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  (estimated  at  ^,500,000  in  1940)  partici- 
pate in  parent  study  groups,  but  many  of  them  take  part  in  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  local  organizations  or  in  more  or  less 
formal  study  groups.  Ada  Hart  Arlitt,  chairman  of  parent  educa- 
tion for  the  National  Congress  in  1937,  reported  on  the  basis  of 
an  incomplete  survey  that  in  37  states  8,039  study  grouPs>  with  a 
membership  of  148,450  parents,  were  devoting  their  entire  pro- 
gram to  parent  education.5 

The  American  Association  of  University  Women  has  carried  on 
a  program  of  parent  education  since  i^i.z.6  From  19x3  to  1935, 
3,2.62.  study  groups  were  developed.  In  many  communities  these 
college  women  have  opened  their  child  study  groups  to  persons 
not  eligible  for  A.A.U.W.  membership;  in  others  they  have 
helped  school  authorities  to  establish  nursery  schools  or  kin- 
dergartens. These  members  have  prepared  some  excellent  study 
materials  and  in  many  other  ways  have  served  the  general  com- 
munity needs  for  family  education. 

The  type  of  education  for  family  life  which  is  carried  on  in 

2  Helen  L.  Witmer,  The  Field  of  Parent  Education,  1934,  p.  35. 

3  L.  R.  Alderman,  Parent  Education  Activities  in  the  Education  Program  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration:  ip34-${-}6,  1936,  p.  x. 

4  Ralph  P.  Bridgman,  "Parent  Education,"  in  Social  Work  Yearbook,  1937,  p.  32.6. 

5  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-first  Annual  Meet- 
ing .  .  .  1 H7,  p.  115. 

6  Information  from  national  office. 
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parent  study  groups  may  be  judged  from  an  account  of  an  ex- 
perimental program  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  from  19x9 
to  1932.. 7  This  experiment  in  parent  education  was  supported 
jointly  by  the  Women's  City  and  County  Club  and  Vassar  College, 
with  the  cooperation  of  several  other  organizations  and  with  the 
help  of  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching.  Twenty-seven  parent  study  groups  in  several  com- 
munities were  organized,  the  membership  including  parents  of 
children  of  all  ages.  A  young  woman  who  had  recently  graduated 
from  Vassar  College  with  specialized  training  in  child  study  and 
related  subjects  was  full-time  director  of  the  work  during  the  three 
years  of  the  experiment. 

In  a  typical  community  the  work  was  set  up  as  follows : 
At  a  preliminary  meeting  sponsored  by  the  local  P.T.A.  thirty 
mothers  and  teachers  were  present.  A  psychologist  from  the 
Vassar  College  faculty  spoke.  The  director  then  described  the 
experiment,  and  several  subsequent  meetings  were  arranged.  A 
committee  of  mothers  was  formed  to  make  further  arrangements. 
Mothers  of  preschool  children  were  invited  to  join  a  study  group 
by  personal  communication  and  through  articles  in  the  local  news- 
papers. Meetings  were  held  two  afternoons  a  month  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  firehouse. 

Ten  mothers  came  to  the  first  meeting,  bringing  six  small  chil- 
dren. A  Vassar  College  student  who  was  working  in  child  study 
came  to  take  care  of  the  children  when  their  mothers  were  in 
conference.  The  director  began  this  meeting  with  a  talk  on  play- 
things for  children.  The  outline  of  the  talk  included  the  following 
questions:  "What  is  the  most  characteristic  trait  of  a  four-year 
old  child?"  "Where  does  the  child  get  his  things  to  play  with?" 
' 'Do  you  think  children  sometimes  have  too  many  toys?"  "What 
points  do  you  think  we  should  remember  in  buying  playthings 
for  children?"  The  director  tried  to  bring  out  the  thought  that 
adults  often  wrongly  emphasize  the  finished  product  rather  than 
the  constructive  activity  when  buying  toys  for  children,  that  too 
many  toys  overstimulate  the  child  and  make  his  play  purposeless. 

7  This  program  has  been  fully  described  by  Margaret  D.  Reese  in  An  Experiment  in  Educa- 
tion for  Family  Life,  1932.. 
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The  talk  was  illustrated  by  several  kinds  of  actual  toys  brought 
from  the  Vassar  Nursery  School  for  the  exhibit.  For  example, 
there  were  farm  animals  made  of  wood,  a  colored  wooden  train 
with  flat  bottom,  a  small  automobile  obtainable  for  ten  cents, 
and  samples  of  blocks  that  could  be  ordered  from  a  store  in  a 
nearby  community. 

When  the  director  asked  for  suggestions  for  future  meetings,  she 
found  that  feeding  problems  were  among  those  of  greatest  interest; 
hence  the  three  following  meetings  were  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Suggestions  were  given  for  dealing  with  the  child  who  refuses 
articles  of  food. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  the  subject  was  clothing  and  shoes  for 
children.     An  exhibit  of  clothing  was  prepared. 

The  next  meeting  was  devoted  to  "preparing  the  child  for 
school."  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  two  of  the  mothers  arranged 
to  have  their  children  play  together  during  the  summer  months 
before  going  to  school. 

The  children  who  came  with  their  mothers  to  these  meetings 
were  cared  for  in  a  kitchen  on  the  second  floor  of  the  firehouse. 
A  contribution  of  $15  was  made  to  buy  equipment  for  the  room, 
but  the  play  space  was  still  poor.  The  students  who  cared  for 
the  children  had  to  be  very  inventive,  using  crayons,  drawing 
paper,  blocks,  and  modeling  clay,  and  even  taking  advantage  of 
the  frequent  trains  which  could  be  seen  going  past  outside. 

All  of  the  women  in  this  study  group  except  one  did  their  own 
housework.  They  found  little  time  for  reading.  They  admitted 
that  they  were  not  used  to  reading  and  that  it  took  hard  concen- 
tration to  "get  anything"  out  of  the  books  they  did  try  to  read. 
Yet  these  ten  women  were  among  the  most  active  members  of  the 
community.     A  local  leader  said: 

Whenever  we  have  a  project  under  way  here,  we  find  we  can  always 
count  on  that  group  to  have  open  minds  about  it.  In  any  work  of  this 
kind  it  is  very  hard  to  see  tangible  results.  The  whole  movement  of 
parent  education  is  in  just  that  state.  People  are  all  the  time  asking, 
"What  do  you  accomplish?" 

Although  many  parent  study  groups  seem  to  represent  a  rather 
mediocre  level  of  intellectual  activity,  it  would  appear  that  the 
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business-professional  class  is  much  better  represented  than  the 
manual  workers  in  these  groups.  An  Iowa  study  showed  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  members  coming  from  the  former  class  and  only 
40  per  cent  from  the  latter  class,  although  the  due  quotas  according 
to  population  would  be  about  30  and  70  per  cent  respectively.8 
Parent  education  has  not  yet  "reached  the  people"  in  the  sense 
of  a  representative  distribution. 

Special  provision  is  sometimes  quite  fittingly  made  for  those 
older  adults  who  are  parents  of  adolescents.  According  to  the 
Iowa  survey,  17  per  cent  of  the  members  of  parent  study  groups 
had  children  over  14.  The  National  Council  of  Parent  Education 
has  reported  that  about  19  per  cent  of  the  children  of  all  parents 
enrolled  in  396  groups  were  children  over  n.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  such  parents,  the  South  Orange-Maplewood  Adult  School  in 
1936  inaugurated  a  course  on  Parents  and  the  Modern  Adolescent. 

Research  workers  have  tried  to  measure  the  characteristics  and 
results  of  parent  education  programs  by  attitude  questionnaires 
given  before  and  after  the  course  of  instruction.  One  of  the  most 
comprehensive  of  such  studies,  by  Edith  Davis  and  Esther  McGin- 
nis,  was  reported  by  them  in  Parent  Education:  A  Survey  of  the  Min- 
nesota Program.  The  authors  of  this  survey  obtained  complete 
records  of  465  parent  study  groups  which  enrolled  about  n,ooo 
members  between  the  years  1916-17  and  1931-31.  The  average 
enrollment  per  group  was  15,  the  average  attendance  15.  Aver- 
age education  of  group  members  in  college  clubs  was  13.4  years; 
in  church-sponsored  groups,  n.6  years;  in  P.T.A.  groups,  11.1 
years;  and  in  settlement  house  groups,  9  years.  About  one  out  of 
five  members  attended  only  one  meeting  and  never  returned. 
Morning  groups  yielded  the  most  discussion.  The  same  leaders 
were  not  always  acceptable  to  all  groups.  It  was  found  to  be 
important  that  the  leader  know  the  cultural  level  of  the  group  in 
advance,  so  that  subject  matter  given  at  the  first  meeting  would 
not  be  too  familiar  or  too  difficult. 

The  effect  of  group  instruction,  as  measured  by  attitude  tests, 
was  to  cause  the  parents  to  consider  most  child  behavior  problems 

8  Data  in  this  and  the  following  paragraph  from  Winner,  The  Field  of  Parent  Education, 
pp.  37-38. 
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as  less  serious  than  they  did  before.  Their  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive seriousness  of  the  different  traits  was  not,  however,  ap- 
preciably changed .  Mothers  of  lesser  education  entered  the  classes 
with  a  greater  attitude  of  seriousness  toward  child  behavior 
problems  than  did  the  more  educated  mothers,  and  they  changed 
their  opinions  to  a  greater  degree.  Groups  taught  by  profes- 
sionally trained  leaders  changed  their  opinions  in  the  direction  of 
expert  opinion,  while  this  was  not  true  of  the  groups  taught  by 
local  leaders.  Even  after  instruction,  however,  these  parents  on 
the  average  were  still  far  from  accepting  the  view  of  mental 
hygienists  that  delinquent  traits  of  children  are  less  serious  than 
neurotic,  socially  withdrawing  traits. 

Despite  the  interesting  facts  revealed  by  such  a  study  and  their 
implications  for  other  parent  education  programs,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  whole  product  of  parent  education  cannot  as  yet 
be  measured  by  statistical  methods. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  parents  in  the 
United  States  are  without  any  such  educational  experience  as  we 
have  described  in  this  chapter.  The  programs  cited  here  merely 
illustrate  what  can  be  done. 

The  use  of  adult  education  methods  to  produce  a  better  family 
life  is  still  a  poorly  explored  opportunity,  but  it  is  an  opportunity 
for  enlightened  men  and  women  who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  our  youth  and  our  country.  Adult  attitudes,  habits,  and 
personalities  are  not  easily  changed,  even  by  education;  and  unless 
these  are  changed  in  some  way,  the  cool  observer  will  question 
whether  there  has  been  any  gain.  But  even  if  the  change  consists 
only  in  the  parent's  ability  to  accept  himself  and  his  errors  and  to 
face  his  problems  more  honestly,  the  effort  would  seem  worth 
while.  There  is  abundant  testimony  from  parent  study  groups 
that  it  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  many  parents  merely  to  know 
that  the  perplexing  problems  they  face  are  common  to  many 
homes  and  that  they  are  probably  making  no  worse  failure  than 
thousands  of  others.  Discussing  these  mutual  problems  bolsters 
the  morale  of  many  participants  in  parent  education  groups. 
Even  these  rather  modest  gains  would  seem  to  warrant  exten- 
sion of  such  programs. 
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The  Church  and  Education  for  Family  Life 

The  church  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for  family  education 
because  it  readily  combines  personal  consultation  with  classes  and 
group  programs. 9  To  a  promising  but  still  only  to  a  small  extent, 
it  is  making  use  of  this  opportunity.  In  general,  the  urban 
churches  lead  the  way;  rural  churchdom  is  more  conservative  and 
more  apt  to  be  fragmented  into  small  congregations  which  in  their 
isolation  cannot  support  newer  services,  if  indeed  they  can  support 
a  full-time  minister.  Hence  other  agencies,  such  as  schools  and 
4-H  clubs,  are  relatively  more  advanced  in  rural  communities  in 
respect  to  this  work. 

Many  churches  carry  on  valuable  programs  of  education  for 
family  living  as  such,  which  include  formal  classes  or  discussion 
groups  of  young  people  meeting  at  regular  intervals .  Some  clergy- 
men have  added  to  the  personal  counseling  which  is  part  of  their 
traditional  duties  special  consultation  upon  marriage  problems 
for  the  married  or  engaged.  Many  of  these  clergymen  have 
studied  extensively  in  psychiatry  and  sociology  and  approach 
their  work  with  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  with  the  professional 
artistry  of  the  social  case  worker.  Others,  sensing  their  own 
limitations,  direct  their  more  difficult  cases  to  case  work  agencies. 
Still  others,  of  course,  are  limited  by  traditional  attitudes. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  ruled  that  its  clergy  should  give 
premarital  instruction  to  those  seeking  to  be  married  by  them.  A 
number  of  interesting  programs  have  developed. 

At  St.  Mark's  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  the  Reverend 
H.  Ralph  Higgins  organized  a  marriage  consultation  bureau  in 
1935.  During  the  first  six  months  of  that  year,  50  young  people 
took  a  group  course  in  five  sessions.  Several  marriages  were 
postponed  and  some  engagements  were  broken  because  of  the 
deeper  understanding  of  marriage  given  by  the  course.10 

The  Reverend  Warren  A.  Seagar,  of  Covington,  Virginia,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Sex  Education  in  the  Public  Schools"  at  a 

9  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  information  on  local  programs  described  in  this  section 
was  obtained  from  local  church  officials,  national  offices,  or  both. 

10  C.  Rankin  Barnes,  "The  Experience  of  One  Church  with  Premarital  Instruction,"  Jour- 
nal of  Social  Hygiene,  May  1935. 
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Provincial  Conference.  He  then  approached  the  school  board  in 
his  own  community,  which  agreed  unanimously  with  his  presenta- 
tion and  instructed  the  superintendent  to  establish  sex  education 
in  the  schools. 

Outstanding  programs  are  reported  in  a  number  of  other  Prot- 
estant churches.  The  Reverend  Roy  Burkart,  of  the  Community 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  each  year  reaches  some  600  young  people 
organized  in  numerous  groups.  These  youth  discuss  friendship, 
courtship,  home  planning,  and  parent-child  relationships.  With 
five  cooperating  physicians,  the  same  minister  conducts  a  behavior 
clinic,  interviewing  between  60  and  100  persons  a  week.  He  is 
the  author  of  Thinking  about  Marriage.  The  Community  Church 
of  New  York,  under  the  Reverend  John  Haynes  Holmes,  has  a 
marriage  consultation  service  under  the  charge  of  Drs.  Hannah 
and  Abram  Stone. 

Local  programs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  exemplified 
by  the  following  account  from  the  diocese  of  Wichita,  comprising 
the  southern  half  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  where  an  adult  study  club 
program  was  inaugurated.  Clubs  in  this  district  were  organized 
within  existing  Catholic  organizations  rather  than  as  independent 
bodies.  The  Catholic  Action  committee  of  women  was  com- 
missioned by  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  to  inaugurate  the  pro- 
gram, under  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Later  the 
Catholic  Action  committee  of  men  joined  in  the  project.  In  the 
first  year  43  clubs  were  organized;  in  the  second,  90;  in  the  third, 
over  100.  The  first  topic  selected  for  the  project  was  parent  educa- 
tion. Success  was  partly  attributed  to:  "(1)  a  simple  definite 
plan  of  organization;  (1)  attractively  written  and  well-outlined 
texts,  prepared  especially  for  study  club  work;  (3)  a  central  dioc- 
esan bureau  from  which  all  activities  were  directed."11 

The  role  of  the  family  in  Jewish  culture  is  reflected  in  the  educa- 
tion for  family  life  conducted  in  connection  with  some  synagogues. 
In  1937  a  Jewish  Institute  on  Marriage  and  the  Family  was  held  at 
the  Free  Synagogue  in  New  York  City.  Two  lectures  were  given 
each  evening,  the  first  being  related  to  the  general  theme  "founda- 

11  Edgar  Schmiedeler,  "Catholic  Parent  Education  Activities,"  Parent  Education,  June 
1934,  p.  10. 
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tions  of  marriage  and  family  life,"  the  second  dealing  with  "Jew- 
ish aspects  of  family  life."  In  a  small  city  the  rabbi  arranged 
for  a  course  on  marriage  and  family  life  to  be  held  in  his  temple 
after  Protestant  ministers  had  rejected  an  opportunity  to  cooperate, 
fearing  public  criticism  because  of  the  "radicalism"  of  some  of 
the  speakers .  Consequently,  only  members  of  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tion were  invited  or  directly  informed;  yet  half  of  the  audience 
were  Gentiles.  A  Protestant  clergyman  later  wrote  to  the  rabbi 
expressing  regret  for   "having   neglected   my  Christian   duty." 

Work  with  Rural  Youth  Groups 

About  six  million  young  people  in  America  aged  16  to  X4  live 
on  farms.  The  effect  of  the  depression  of  the  thirties  has  been  to 
keep  people  on  the  farm  who  would  otherwise  have  migrated  to 
the  city  in  search  of  employment,  as  they  did  in  the  twenties. 
To  be  sure,  they  have  become  still  poorer  than  they  were;  but  on 
the  farms  some  food  and  fuel  can  be  had  without  money,  and  hence 
there  is  some  assurance  of  existence,  although  an  impoverished 
and  uninteresting  one.  Even  the  food  supply  failed,  however, 
in  some  of  the  one-crop  areas,  and  in  certain  rural  districts  an 
actual  majority  of  the  people  have  been  on  relief.  The  lack  of 
migration  and  the  high  rural  birth  rate  have  led  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  rural  youth  population.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
today  about  750,000  more  youth  on  farms  than  there  were  in  1930. 
Each  year  about  350,000  farm  boys  reach  the  age  of  18,  while  less 
than  half  as  many  older  men  leave  the  farm  through  death  or 
migration.12 

Thus  there  is  a  great  damming  up  in  the  country  of  young  people 
who  in  good  times  would  have  migrated  and  found  jobs  in  the 
city.  These  youth  now  go  through  high  school  in  much  larger 
proportion  than  they  did  before,  but  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
proportion  going  to  college.  There  are  50  to  75  per  cent  more  rural 
high  school  graduates  now  living  at  home  than  would  have  been 
the  case  under  the  conditions  in  the  i^o's.  Not  all  unemployed 
youth  today  are  walking  the  streets;  a  large  and  dangerous  propor- 

12  See  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Guideposts  for  Rural  Youth,  1940,  p.  1,  and  Bruce  L.  Melvin  and 
Elna  N.  Smith,  Rural  Youth:  Their  Situation  and  Prospects,  1938,  pp.  10-15. 
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tion  of  them  are  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  country  store.  The 
proportion  marrying  is  as  large  as  formerly,  but  it  has  been  noted 
that  girls  tend  to  marry  men  considerably  older  than  themselves, 
thereby  leaving  more  male  youth  unmarried.  In  various  places 
there  have  been  increased  tendencies  to  make  marriages  of  con- 
venience to  get  WPA  jobs,  and  to  marry  and  then  live  with 
parents.  Sex  offenses  of  youth  have  also  increased  in  some  rural 
areas. 

The  need  for  education  for  family  living  thus  has  certain  special 
characteristics  under  present-day  rural  conditions.13  It  needs, 
for  example,  to  be  exceedingly  practical;  it  needs  to  show  the 
means  of  health  conservation  and  personality  adjustment  under 
adverse  conditions  (including  means  of  contraception);  and  it 
needs  to  stress  the  budgeting  of  money  and  of  time. 

With  the  aid  of  helpful  outlines  and  related  materials  provided 
by  the  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University,  a  num- 
ber of  discussion  groups  in  the  state  of  New  York  have  taken  up 
independently  of  the  school  the  systematic  study  of  personal  and 
family  problems.  One  of  these  outlines  is  for  a  course  on  The 
Social  Life  of  Young  Men  and  Young  Women,  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  home  demonstration  agents,  4-H  club  workers,  or 
local   leaders.     The   course   deals   with   the  following   subjects: 

1.  The  nature  of  adolescence 

z.  How  can  I  make  the  most  of  myself? 

a.  Physical  health 

b.  Personal  appearance 

c.  Everyday  courtesies 

d.  How  friends  are  made 

3 .  Personal  relationships  of  young  men  and  women 

a.  Dating 

b.  Petting 

c.  Attitudes  toward  sex 

4.  Growing  up  emotionally 

13  See  Ralph  P.  Bridgman  and  Margaret  Lighty,  "Rural  Youth  and  Education  for  Family 
Life,"  Parent  Education,  December  1936,  p.  2.1. 
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The  section  on  emotional  development  is  concerned  in  part  with 
the  relation  of  young  people  to  their  parents.  The  following 
excerpts  indicate  the  nature  of  the  contents: 

The  independence  which  young  people  want  means  the  acceptance  of 
new  responsibilities  on  their  part  as  well  as  lessened  parental  authority 
and  control.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  young  men  and  women  to  try  to 
appreciate  their  parents'  point  of  view  as  it  is  for  the  latter  to  understand 
theirs.  Sometimes  parents  do  not  know  what  their  children  think  and 
feel  because  the  latter  do  not  tell  them.  .  .  . 

If  your  feelings  are  occasionally  confused  and  bewildered  it  will  be 
helpful  to  realize  that  most  people  feel  or  have  felt  the  same  way.  We 
are  all  pretty  much  alike  in  our  emotional  experience;  at  times  most  of 
us  have  felt  alone  or  insecure  or  inadequate.14 

A  joint  "older  youth  group"  organized  by  the  extension  service 
in  one  state  held  a  series  of  meetings  at  which  they  discussed  such 
topics  as  "getting  on  with  others,"  "family  relationships,"  and 
"boy  and  girl  relationships."15  The  members  were  approxi- 
mately Z5  boys  and  girls  from  17  to  zi  years  old,  most  of  whom 
were  from  farms  and  villages.  Practically  all  had  finished  high 
school,  and  some  were  working.  After  the  first  meeting  the 
itinerant  discussion  leader  reported  that  "participation  was  not 
very  lively  .  .  .  here,  as  with  many  other  groups,  the  area  of 
personal  and  social  relationships  is  approached  with  some  diffi- 
dence." At  the  second  meeting,  a  day  later,  "the  group  seemed 
rather  more  at  ease  .  .  .  and  discussion  was  considerably  freer." 
Two  months  later,  "a  new  group  had  been  brought  in  for  this 
meeting,  impairing  to  a  degree  the  sense  of  unity  reached  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  meeting.  The  presence  of  several  adults 
also  dampened  participation."  Then,  a  few  days  later,  "this 
series  of  meetings  seemed  to  be  more  fruitful  than  those  I  had  with 
this  group  [two  months  ago].  Part  of  the  answer  is,  I  think, 
.  .  .  that  [Miss  X]  has  been  meeting  with  some  of  the  girls." 

At  one  meeting  the  group  discussed  "What  is  a  good  family?" 

14  Mark  L.  Entorf  and  Lemo  Dennis  Rockwood,  Cornell  Family  Life  Study  Course:  The 
Social  Life  of  Young  Men  and  Young  Women,  1936,  p.  2.4. 
16  Information  from  a  leader. 
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It  arrived  at  these  ideals:  no  quarreling  between  parents;  reason- 
able cooperation  between  members;  essential  respect  for  person- 
ality; and  the  presence  of  certain  common  goals  of  endeavor  which 
involve  teamwork.  At  another  time  petting  was  discussed. 
While  the  verbal  result  consisted  in  four  arguments  in  favor  and 
four  against,  the  process  of  formulating  the  arguments  apparently 
led  to  increased  insight  into  the  problem. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  group,  the  members  handed  in  anon- 
ymous questions  for  discussion.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  type 
so  often  produced  by  persons  who  are  just  beginning  to  think 
scientifically  in  this  area,  that  is,  questions  apparently  calling  for 
an  authoritative  ruling  on  some  oversimplified  issue:  "What  time 
do  you  think  a  young  couple  should  get  in?' '  '  'What  do  you  think 
about  girls'  smoking?"  Other  questions  represented  a  more 
mature  stage  in  thinking  or  at  least  in  ability  and  willingness  to 
verbalize  the  core  of  a  problem,  for  example,  "How  do  you  start 
a  conversation  with  a  girl  after  you  have  just  met  her?"  "Is  it 
correct  for  a  girl  to  say  she  won't  play  second  fiddle  for  anybody? 
That  is,  she  won't  go  with  a  boy  if  he  has  just  broken  up  with 
another  girl." 

Many  social  observers  feel  that  our  underoccupied,  relatively 
aimless  rural  youth  constitute  one  of  the  most  serious  social  prob- 
lems and  political  dangers  in  present-day  American  life.  The 
enrichment  of  their  everyday  human  relations  and  family  living 
may  be  conducive  to  their  own  happiness  and  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  us  all . 

Activities  in  Other  Youth  Groups 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  programs  for  rural  youth  are  limited 
chiefly  to  the  4-H  clubs,  the  farmers'  organizations,  and  the 
American  Country  Life  Association.  Among  urban  youth,  pro- 
grams are  much  more  numerous  and  varied  in  their  content  and 
approach.  Frequently  they  enter  the  field  of  education  for 
family  living.16 

16  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  information  on  local  programs  described  in  this  sec- 
tion was  obtained  from  local  officials  of  the  sponsoring  organization. 
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Important  work  is  done  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. An  outstanding  example  is  the  association  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  which  recently  inaugurated  a  twelve-hour  course  for  young 
men  and  women  over  zo  years  of  age  who  are  planning  for  mar- 
riage in  the  near  future.  Sexual  problems  and  the  psychological 
problems  of  choosing  a  mate  are  discussed  in  mixed  groups  with 
frankness  and  dignity.  Financial  problems  of  marriage  and  the 
furnishing  of  the  home  are  among  other  topics  considered.  Some- 
what similar  work  is  done  at  the  Central  Y.M.C.A.  College  in 
Chicago.     The  teacher  of  the  course  there  writes: 

Sex  is  considered  frankly  whenever  treated,  but  occupies  not  more  than 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  class  time.  I  believe  the  principal  problems  involved 
in  any  satisfactory  family  life  are  in  the  field  of  personality  adjustments 
and  bend  the  course  in  that  direction. 

The  New  Orleans  Y.M.C.A.  ran  a  marriage  forum  recently  which, 
according  to  a  staff  member,  will  probably  be  repeated. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  have  concentrated 
upon  the  education  of  local  board  and  committee  members,  hoping 
to  work  through  them  upon  the  community.  The  National 
Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  has  a  secretary  for  family  relationships, 
Janet  Fowler  Nelson,  who  seeks  to  interest  local  associations  in 
establishing  euthenics  committees.  Such  a  committee,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  functioning  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  since  193 1.  It 
consists  of  staff  members,  several  professional  women,  and  a  few 
"wives  and  mothers."  During  its  first  year,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  local  psychiatrist,  this  committee  concerned  itself  with  the 
study  of  adolescence.  From  the  discussions,  materials  were 
developed,  questionnaires  tried  out,  and  the  results  published  in  a 
pamphlet  called  The  Teen  Age  Girl.  Another  year  the  committee, 
cooperating  with  medical  groups,  devoted  itself  to  efforts  to 
establish  a  birth  control  clinic  in  the  community.  The  National 
Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  has  published  some  useful  outlines  for  the 
study  of  marriage  problems.17 

17  Among  them  Janet  Fowler  Nelson  and  Margaret  Hiller's  First  Steps  in  Program  Building, 
1936,  and  three  pamphlets  by  Janet  Fowler  Nelson:  Marriages  Are  Not  Made  in  Heaven,  1939; 
No  Date  Has  Been  Set  for  the  Wedding,  1936;  and  Working  Wives,  1937. 
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Settlement  and  community  centers  in  some  places  operate  nurs- 
ery schools  and  offer  parent  education  classes  and  premarriage 
courses.  The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  offers  much  useful  material 
for  the  training  of  leaders  in  group  work  in  Jewish  centers;  this 
material  is  largely  applicable  to  group  work  in  general  and  con- 
tains outlines  of  lectures  and  discussions  upon  problems  of  human 
relations,  including  the  family.18 

During  recent  years  the  federal  government  has  come  to  aid  and 
promote  activities  in  cooperation  with  voluntary  group  work 
agencies  and  public  schools,  through  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  Extension  Service. 

Youth  forums  have  been  one  promising  development  thus  pro- 
moted. In  Portland,  Oregon,  from  September  1936  to  February 
1937,  a  youth  forum  on  family  life  was  operated  under  the  federal 
Office  of  Education's  committee  on  youth  problems  and  the  city 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  Open  to  any  youth  in  Portland, 
it  was  held  every  Tuesday  evening  from  six-thirty  to  eight,  after 
a  supper  had  been  served.  The  forum  was  attended  by  75  or  more 
boys  and  girls,  aged  16  to  15,  including  industrial,  business,  high 
school,  and  college  youth.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were 
the  nature  of  the  love  emotion  and  the  double  standard  of  morals. 
The  leader  was  permitted  to  answer  any  question  raised  except 
details  of  birth  control  and  intercourse,  on  which  reading  matter 
was  suggested.  On  other  nights,  parent  forums  were  held  which 
used  similar  materials. 

Milwaukee  operated  several  mothers'  forums  during  1936-37, 
and  also  youth  forums,  which  included  personality  problems  and 
preparation  for  parenthood  among  their  several  topics. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  public  interest  in  the  forums 
which  have  been  promoted  recently  by  the  WPA  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Education.  Local  school,  church,  and  civic 
agencies  are  showing  a  healthy  tendency  to  take  over  the  move- 
ment. This  is  likely  to  constitute  a  new  and  useful  medium  for 
education  in  family  living. 

18  Training  Course  for  Leaders  in  Group  Work,  1936,  and  others. 
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Organizations  for  younger  boys  and  girls  are  also  doing  work  in 
the  field  of  family  life  education.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
have  recently  introduced  a  "cubbing"  program  for  boys  between 
the  ninth  and  twelfth  birthdays.  Before  a  boy  can  become  a  cub, 
his  parents  must  agree  to  cooperate  with  the  Scout  leader  in  more 
definite  ways  than  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  regular  Scouts. 
For  example,  they  must  agree  to  attend  at  least  three  meetings  of 
a  training  course  for  parents  and  leaders.  A  Parents'  Cub  Book, 
in  itself  a  concise  piece  of  parent  education,  is  placed  in  their 
hands.  This  program  offers  promise  of  real  effectiveness  in  the 
family  life  education  both  of  the  parents  and  the  boys. 

The  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  as  well  as  Boy  Scouts,  ac- 
quire through  their  organizations  many  skills  useful  in  home- 
making  and  also  ideals  of  human  relations  and  family  training. 
Both  organizations  award  proficiency  badges  in  the  fields  of  home- 
making  and  health.  In  1936  some  95,000  badges  were  distributed 
by  the  Girl  Scouts  for  attainments  as  "hostess,"  "cook,"  "house- 
keeper," "needlewoman,"  "health  winner,"  "first  aid,"  "home 
nurse,"  and  "child  nurse." 

There  is,  however,  a  rising  tide  of  criticism  of  the  traditional 
pattern  of  groups  of  a  single  sex  and  narrow  age  range.  It  is  felt 
that  group  work  agencies  have  benefited  the  individual  and  the 
community  at  the  expense  of  the  family,  by  diverting  too  much  of 
the  time  of  young  people  into  groups  of  their  own  age  and  sex. 
While  this  seemed  to  be  the  only  feasible  way  of  carrying  on  ac- 
tivities in  the  past,  it  is  not  the  final  solution. 

The  group  of  youth  of  both  sexes  and  of  similar  ages  is  more 
common  now  because  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  the  older 
traditions  which  looked  askance  at  the  sexes  being  together  even 
in  play.  The  long  resistance  of  certain  groups  to  social  dancing 
is  crumbling.  If  there  is  too  much  parking  and  petting,  the  most 
hopeful  corrective  would  seem  to  be  the  promotion  of  a  greater 
variety  of  co-recreational  activities,  including  many  of  outdoor, 
physically  vigorous  character. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  National  Recreation  Association, 
which  is  now  encouraging  the  co-recreation  of  the  sexes.  While 
this  national  agency  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  family, 
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it  believes  that  such  a  policy  will  make  for  sounder  marriage  and 
will  favor  a  richer  and  happier  home  life.  To  this  end  it  has 
published  Partners  in  Play,  by  Mary  J.  Breen,  which  gives  many 
practical  suggestions  for  joint  activities  and  describes  cities  which 
have  been  particularly  successful  with  such  programs. 

More  difficult,  perhaps,  is  the  problem  of  getting  different  ages 
together.  The  writer  was  once  amazed  to  see  what  could  be  done 
in  this  way  by  a  skillful  leader  at  an  impromptu  program  at  a 
county  fair.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  elderly  women  and  young 
boys  playing  together  heartily  a  number  of  simple  games.  In  Los 
Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Reading,  and  elsewhere,  city 
recreation  departments  are  emphasizing  home  and  family  play. 
Using  the  motto,  "The  Family  That  Plays  Together  Stays  To- 
gether," the  Los  Angeles  playground  and  recreation  department 
has  a  Parents'  Home  Play  Club  in  which  any  family  may  enroll  by 
signing  a  card  agreeing  to  "endeavor  to  devote  at  least  three  hours 
each  week  to  play  activity  together."  The  department  supplies 
them  with  bulletins  concretely  describing  many  different  kinds  of 
activities  which  adapt  themselves  to  family  group  use.  In  co- 
operation with  the  parent-teacher  associations  the  department 
staged  a  backyard  playground  contest.  It  also  has  a  division 
serving  primarily  industrial  workers,  which  emphasizes  co- 
recreational  activities  of  young  men  and  women.  Through  its 
mountain  camps,  family  vacations  are  made  possible  at  very  low 
cost. 

Evaluation 

These  group  work  programs  fill  large  gaps  left  by  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  many  of  them,  through  their  informal  and  volun- 
tary character,  are  more  effective  than  much  of  the  work  done  in 
the  schools.  Experience  and  experiments  have  shown  that  adults 
can  learn  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  efficiently  as  youth.  Within 
limits,  their  attitudes  can  be  changed.  Even  when  most  of  their 
attitudes  and  abilities  remain  relatively  unchanged,  they  secure 
great  emotional  release  by  discussing  family  problems  in  groups 
and  learning  that  others  have  similar  problems.  They  may  have 
known  already  what  they  should  do  but  have  been  unable  to  do  it 
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because  of  repressed  and  conflicting  emotions.    The  mental  hygiene 
effect  of  parent  education  is  in  itself  valuable. 

High  school  and  college  programs  in  education  for  family  life, 
even  if  made  compulsory  for  all  students,  would  now  fail  to  reach 
about  35  per  cent  of  our  youth.  Parent  education  programs 
would  reach  some  of  these  neglected  individuals  after  they  be- 
came parents,  but  the  experience  is  that  persons  who  are  already 
in  the  better  educated  group  are  more  likely  than  others  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  opportunities.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to 
reach  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  before  they  marry 
and  become  parents.  These  young  people  are  less  likely  than  the 
high  school  graduates  to  "pick  up"  sound  information  through 
reading  and  conversation.  High  school  and  college  graduates, 
too,  when  living  in  their  home  communities  and  approaching 
marriage,  have  need  for  information  and  counsel  which  they  did 
not  feel  when  in  school.  It  is  believed  by  many  leaders  that 
special  emphasis  now  needs  to  be  placed  upon  reaching  out-of- 
school  youth,  and  that  programs  for  young  people  approaching 
marriage,  engaged  couples,  and  married  couples  during  their  early 
years,  offer  a  highly  strategic  approach  to  the  objective  of  better 
family  life. 


Chapter  Nine 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  AND  FAMILY 
COUNSELING 


Both  formal  school  education  and  group  work  deal  with  people 
in  groups.  In  parent  education  it  is  generally  understood 
to  be  proper  technique  for  the  group  leader  to  "keep  discussion  on 
the  level  of  generalities  and  avoid  lengthy  consideration  of  the 
specific  difficulties  of  any  particular  mother."1  Every  classroom 
teacher  also  finds  this  to  be  necessary. 

But  when  people  are  stimulated  by  lectures  and  discussions  to 
think  more  about  family  problems,  questions  arise  in  many  hearers 
which  can  be  answered  only  in  private  consultation.  To  many 
questions,  even  when  there  is  no  embarrassment  or  desire  for  con- 
cealment, no  general  answer  is  possible;  the  teacher  must  go  more 
deeply  into  the  individual  case,  and  he  cannot  waste  the  time  of 
the  class  in  doing  this.  Fifty  out  of  the  438  registrants  of  the 
Jewish  Institute  on  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  New  York  City 
requested  counseling  service. 

Group  educational  procedure  thus  creates  the  need  for  individual 
counseling.  But  individual  counseling  also  leads  to  group  coun- 
seling or  education.  The  teacher-counselor  discovers,  better  than 
does  one  who  functions  only  as  a  lecturer  or  discussion  leader,  what 
the  real  problems  are;  he  finds  that  much  of  the  work  of  coun- 
seling can  be  expedited  by  putting  into  lectures  and  pamphlets  the 
things  he  has  to  tell  repeatedly. 

The  counselor  is  in  many  respects  in  a  strategic  position.  He 
comes  to  know  the  specialist  consultants  of  his  vicinity  who  are 

1  Helen  L.  Witmer,  The  Field  of  Parent  Education,  1934,  p.  31. 
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most  competent  to  help  with  special  problems,  the  speakers  who 
can  effectively  present  the  general  movement  to  the  public,  and 
so  on.  He  is  continually  referring  clients  and  administrators  to 
other  persons  for  help  and  information,  and  he  himself  becomes  a 
valuable  clearinghouse  of  information  and  professional  contacts. 
Ultimately,  a  counseling  center  serves  as  a  repository  of  recorded 
cases  and  experience  which  provide  materials  for  research.  Re- 
search dealing  with  actual  data  of  family  experience  is  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  advance  our  knowledge  and  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  advice  or  treatment. 

Counseling  by  Social  Agencies 

Counseling  on  problems  of  the  family  falls  naturally  within  the 
province  of  such  social  agencies  as  family  welfare  societies, 
formerly  known  as  associated  charities,  and  the  like.2  For  a  long 
time  these  agencies  have  been  doing  social  case  work  with  families 
in  economic  distress.  Such  work  always  involves  counseling, 
although  it  often  involves  also  a  deeper  emotional  relationship, 
a  temporary  dependence  of  client  upon  worker,  which  some  persons 
prefer  to  distinguish  from  counseling,  calling  it  "psychotherapy." 
Since,  during  the  depression,  most  families  whose  problems  were 
primarily  economic  were  put  on  "home  relief,"  the  family  welfare 
societies  have  increasingly  devoted  themselves  to  families  whose 
problems  were  complicated  by  personality  difficulties  and  family 
discord.  These  agencies  have  become,  indeed,  expert  family 
counselors  for  large  numbers  of  underprivileged  urban  families. 

Case  work  agencies  for  child  protection  and  placement,  child 
guidance  clinics,  adult  mental  hygiene  clinics,  and  visiting  teachers 
or  school  counselors  have  also  become  to  a  large  degree  family 
counseling  agencies.  The  Child  Study  Association  of  America 
discovered  that  the  offering  of  consultation  service  in  relation  to 
child  management  inevitably  brings  in  problems  of  marital  rela- 
tionship. Birth  control  clinics  have  discovered  that  with  their 
clients  the  problem  is  often  more  than  just  the  technique  of  birth 
control — it  is  a  problem  of  attitudes,  of  relations  between  husband 

1  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  used  in  this  section  was  obtained  from  the 
agencies  discussed. 
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and  wife.  Physicians,  clergymen,  educators,  and  social  group 
workers  also  do  much  family  counseling. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  new  group  work  activities  tend  to  arise 
out  of  these  case  work  and  counseling  functions,  as  happens  in  the 
guidance  work  in  colleges.  Social  case  workers  in  family  welfare 
societies  and  the  like  are  now,  in  several  cities,  organizing  groups 
among  their  clients  for  discussion  and  group  counseling  in  regard 
to  family  relations. 

The  family  welfare  societies  tend  to  regard  themselves,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  as  the  chief  custodians  of  experience  and  sound 
techniques  in  family  counseling.  They  see  their  future  in  terms 
of  an  upward  extension  of  their  services,  reaching  not  only  the 
underprivileged  but  persons  from  all  classes  of  society  who  may 
need  such  service.  In  Cleveland  and  in  Cincinnati  they  have  taken 
notable  steps  in  this  direction. 

It  is  natural  that  trained  social  workers  with  such  experience 
should  look  with  some  questioning  upon  newly  organized  and 
much  publicized  family  "clinics"  and  "counsels,"  often  promoted 
by  persons  not  altogether  familiar  with  the  history  of  social  work 
and  the  experience  of  the  older  social  agencies.  Yet  the  situation 
is  this :  the  awareness  of  need  for  counseling  among  families  above 
the  poverty  line,  including  those  in  the  highly  educated  section  of 
the  population,  is  growing  faster  than  their  prejudice  against 
"charity"  agencies  can  be  broken  down.  These  more  fortunate 
classes  are  willing  to  pay  fees  which  at  least  partially  defray  the 
cost  of  service.  Hence  one  of  the  family  welfare  societies'  own 
national  leaders  points  out  to  the  family  agencies  that  the  wise  and 
socially  helpful  policy  for  them  is  to  cooperate  with  these  newer 
efforts,  under  whatever  name,  and  to  lend  them  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.3 

One  such  new  organization  is  the  Institute  of  Family  Relations 
in  Los  Angeles.  Incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  educational  agency, 
it  is  supported  wholly  by  fees  of  clients  and  by  the  sale  of  literature, 
lectures,  a  correspondence  course  in  the  technique  of  counseling, 
and  similar  activities.     The  institute  is  constituted  independently 

3  Stanley  P.  Da  vies,  "The  Role  of  Social  Case  Work  in  Marriage  and  Family  Consultation 
Services,"   The  Family,  July   1936. 
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of  any  school,  church,  or  social  welfare  organization.  Its  methods 
are  therefore  not  limited  and  it  carries  on  all  kinds  of  activities 
related  to  the  improvement  of  family  life :  premarital  and  marital 
consultation;  mass  education;  correspondence  with  teachers, 
clergymen,  social  workers,  and  others  who  want  material  to  use 
in  their  own  educational  activities;  research,  including  some  which 
might  affect  legislation;  and  cooperation  with  churches.  A 
much-used  technique  is  the  organization  of  forums  and  one-day 
conferences  on  family  relations  in  numerous  communities  through- 
out California  as  part  of  the  adult  education  work  of  local  boards 
of  education. 

The  director,  Paul  Popenoe,  has  perhaps  given  more  attention 
than  anyone  to  the  practical  side  of  the  problem  of  helping  young 
people  to  become  acquainted  so  that  they  may  have  a  sufficient 
range  of  choice  in  mating.  One  of  the  best  pamphlets  on  sex  and 
marriage,  called  Preparing  for  Marriage,  is  published  by  this  in- 
stitute. It  is  based  on  the  conclusion,  derived  from  the  abundant 
counseling  experience  of  the  institute,  that  specific  technical 
knowledge  of  the  sexual  act  is  one  of  the  most  important  safe- 
guards of  marriage. 

The  institute  also  makes  wide  use  of  psychological  tests.  Since 
it  attempts  to  give  the  rudiments  of  marriage  counseling  by  cor 
respondence,  the  indirect  influence  of  the  institute  is  exerted  far 
beyond  its  local  territory.  Its  vigorous  publicity  methods,  which 
are  distasteful  to  some  eastern  workers,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prevent  an  objective  judgment  upon  its  merits.  Here  the  need  for 
a  unified  community  center  of  family  counseling,  education,  and 
research  was  perceived  and  met  by  philanthropic  and  socially 
intelligent  individuals  before  it  would  have  been  arrived  at 
through  processes  of  survey,  discussion,  or  publicity. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  family  consultation  centers  grow  out 
of  some  other  institution  or  out  of  the  cooperation  of  several 
agencies  with  lay  or  professional  leaders  who  become  jointly 
aware  of  the  need  for  such  service. 

The  Marriage  Counsel  of  Philadelphia  is  sponsored  by  a  group 
of  citizens  representing  various  educational,  religious,  and  welfare 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  professions  most  concerned.     It  offers 
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to  those  contemplating  marriage  and  to  young  married  couples 
opportunity  to  confer  frankly  and  confidentially  on  marital  prob- 
lems with  a  well-informed  and  sympathetic  person.  In  addition, 
arrangements  with  other  organizations,  including  a  local  mental 
hygiene  institute,  make  available  special  aid  as  needed.  The 
service  consists  of  one  or  more  interviews  of  an  hour  each.  A 
cheerful,  informal  office  setting  is  provided;  a  lending  library  is 
available. 

The  clients  of  the  Marriage  Counsel  are  men  and  women  who 
have  been  referred  by  social  workers,  ministers,  physicians,  educa- 
tors, and  former  clients,  or  who  have  learned  of  its  work  through 
newspapers  and  other  means.  With  respect  to  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  occupational  status,  they  represent  a  fair  cross  section 
of  society;  the  largest  number  fall  in  the  io-to-3o  age  group.  It 
has  been  found  advantageous  from  both  a  psychological  and 
economic  point  of  view  to  encourage  the  payment  of  a  fee  based 
on  the  ability  of  the  client  to  pay.  The  average  amount  is  a 
dollar,  and  the  fee  may  be  waived  entirely.  Many  kinds  of  prob- 
lems are  presented  by  clients:  fertility,  sterility,  contraception, 
venereal  disease,  parent-child  relations,  alcoholism,  divorce,  and 
personality  adjustment.  There  have  been  many  evidences  of 
successful  counseling  and  of  appreciation.  Cooperative  relation- 
ships are  maintained  with  various  community  agencies,  especially 
with  social  case  work  organizations  and  the  medical  profession. 

One  young  couple  first  came  to  the  Marriage  Counsel  before 
their  marriage  some  three  years  ago.  Although  they  had  difficult 
financial  problems,  with  the  aid  of  qualified  advisers  they  have 
come  through  admirably.  Their  original  budget  was  about 
$10  a  week.  At  intervals  the  young  wife  has  found  herself  a  job, 
so  that  her  husband  could  more  adequately  prepare  himself  for 
his  life's  work.  At  other  times  the  husband  has  worked  nights 
so  that  his  wife  might  study  in  order  to  command  more  salary  in 
her  job.  Each  has  had  the  experience  of  coming  home  tired  to 
find  a  good  meal  prepared  by  the  other,  the  cleaning  done,  or  some 
other  evidence  of  mutual  support  and  understanding  in  a  joint 
undertaking.  Their  satisfaction  in  life  would  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  the  most  gifted  or  wealthy  household. 
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The  Advisory  Service  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit 
is  designed  primarily  for  college  women  and  provides  information 
and  guidance  on  personal,  family,  and  professional  problems.  The 
bulk  of  the  service,  however,  is  given  on  the  problems  of  home 
and  family  life,  such  as  husband-wife  relationships,  parent-child 
relationships,  preparation  for  marriage,  child  development  and 
guidance,  family  health,  household  management,  family  finance, 
legal  problems,  recreational  activities,  and  club  and  community 
contacts.  Each  year  several  hundred  telephone  requests  are 
received  which  can  be  handled  without  interviews,  and  a  large 
number  are  dealt  with  through  a  single  conference.  A  consider- 
able number  of  cases,  however,  require  intensive  service;  for  such 
persons  there  is  available  a  "case  committee,"  made  up  of  a 
psychologist,  a  sociologist,  a  gynecologist,  a  psychiatric  worker, 
a  nutritionist,  and  others.  Complete  and  detailed  records  are 
kept  of  all  interviews.  The  identity  of  clients  is  safeguarded  by 
a  coding  method.  The  majority  of  the  clients  are  married  and 
have  children,  although  a  small  percentage  of  single  men  and 
women  come  in  for  consultation. 

In  1935  the  Marriage  Study  Association  of  New  England  was 
incorporated 

to  establish  a  consultation  center  in  Boston  for  persons  wishing  trained 
counsel  on  marriage  problems  .  .  .  [and]  to  promote  education  and  con- 
duct research  in  the  same  field.  .  .  .  The  association  center  will  .  .  .  meet 
the  normal  problems  of  the  average  man  and  woman  who  need  help 
but  know  no  place  to  find  it.  .  .  .  [who]  cannot  afford  a  psychiatrist's 
fee,  have  no  ailment  to  make  them  eligible  for  a  hospital,  and  refuse  to 
accept  charity.4 

To  inaugurate  this  program,  the  association  seeks  $15,000  a  year 
for  three  years.  In  the  meantime  it  serves  as  a  nucleus  of  study 
and  discussion  by  professional  and  lay  workers  interested  in  mar- 
riage problems. 

In  1936  there  were  approximately  100  organized  family  consul- 
tation services  in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  developed 
since  192.8.     All  such  figures,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  defini- 

4  Harold  K.  Estabrook,  "The  Marriage  Study  Association,"  Marriage  Hygiene,  February 
1936,  p.  3x4. 
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tion  used.  In  a  broad  sense  all  physicians,  clergymen,  and  social 
workers  are  family  counselors;  in  the  broadest  sense,  so  is  anyone 
who  gives  thoughtful  family  advice  to  his  friends.  The  need  is 
to  expand  the  amount  of  trained  service  operating  on  high  profes- 
sional standards.  Laymen  will  always  continue  to  do  counseling, 
as  they  do  even  in  medical  matters;  through  increased  professional 
service  we  may  be  able  to  raise  the  level  of  lay  intelligence  in  this 
area. 

Medical  and  Health  Counseling 

It  is  possible  that  the  medical  profession  has  done  a  greater 
amount  of  effective  family  counseling  than  has  any  other  group.5 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  function  of  the  physician 
to  counsel  and  advise  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  his  patient. 
More  than  the  members  of  any  other  profession,  he  has  been  free 
to  be  loyal  to  this  essentially  human  value  without  interference 
by  conflicting  loyalties  to  church,  state,  or  public  opinion.  In  so 
far  as  he  has  had  to  be  concerned  with  the  good  of  institutions  as 
well  as  individuals,  the  family  has  been  his  chief  concern.  To  be 
sure  he  is  under  a  certain  minimum  of  direct  responsibility  to  the 
wider  public,  as  in  reporting  births,  deaths,  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. But  these  are  public  safety  regulations  imposed  by  much 
the  same  human  welfare  values  as  the  physician  has  always  served. 

The  story  of  the  doctor  as  a  family  counselor  has  not  yet  been 
put  together  in  a  way  to  do  justice  to  its  tremendous  importance. 
There  is  not  the  space  to  attempt  it  here.  Robert  Latou  Dickin- 
son, however,  is  writing  this  story  to  be  published  in  the  near 
future  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Maternal  Health.  His  former  book,  A  Thousand  Marriages,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  experience  upon  which  he  draws. 

While  all  physicians  are  held  up  to  a  certain  level  of  medical 
technique  through  the  standards  of  their  profession,  their  social 
technique  on  the  other  hand — that  is,  their  skill  in  interviewing, 
guiding,  motivating,  reassuring,  or  consoling  their  patients — 
is  left  largely  to  chance.     Possibly  everyone  has  known  a  doctor 

6  Information  used  in  this  section  was  obtained  from  the  agencies  discussed. 
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whose  very  entrance  into  the  room  is  a  healing  treatment  to 
troubled  emotions  and  again  a  doctor  who  is  consulted  only  be- 
cause he  is  believed  to  have  superior  medical  judgment.  The 
specialization  of  many  physicians  in  psychiatry  has  provided  a 
nucleus  of  men  with  definite  standards  of  skill  in  personal  relation- 
ship. We  need  to  recognize,  conserve,  and  develop  a  similar 
skill  among  general  practitioners;  we  need  more  and  better  men 
of  the  type  of  the  good  old  family  doctor. 

The  specialization  of  medical  work  has  given  rise  to  nurses, 
public  health  nurses,  oculists,  dentists,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
clinics  of  many  kinds,  and  health  centers.  At  many  points  in  this 
great  network  of  health  agencies  there  is  valuable  education  for 
family  living.  One  dental  surgeon,  for  example,  has  made  a 
specialty  of  personal  treatment  of  children  and  their  parents  to 
adjust  the  children  to  the  experience  of  the  dental  chair.  While 
most  of  the  family  education  work  of  the  medical  agencies  is 
individual  counseling,  group  work  has  grown  out  of  this  at  many 
points. 

Every  day,  it  is  estimated,  100,000  American  homes  receive  a 
visit  from  a  public  health  nurse.  These  nurses,  financed  by  various 
combinations  of  public  and  private  funds,  are  now  becoming 
aware  of  their  educational  functions.  They  are  giving  attention 
not  only  to  physical  conditions  but  also  to  the  mother's  treatment 
of  the  child  and  the  child's  attitudes.  The  nurse,  who  is  the  only 
professional  visitor  to  many  a  home,  makes  herself  much  more 
valuable  if  she  can  convey  an  intelligent  attitude  regarding 
Johnny's  temper  tantrums  as  well  as  regarding  his  proposed  vac- 
cination. These  educational  efforts  have  sometimes  led  to  group 
work. 

The  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service  in  New  York  City  or- 
ganizes clubs  of  expectant  mothers  at  its  several  centers.  These 
clubs  discuss  not  only  the  health  of  mother  and  child  but  also  such 
questions  as  family  budgets.  A  mental  hygiene  supervisor  holds 
case  conferences  in  each  center  to  help  the  nurses  gain  the  psycho- 
logical insights  which  enable  them  to  do  a  better  nursing  job. 
The  attitude  and  behavior  of  the  nurse  herself  come  in  for  discus- 
sion. 
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The  Cleveland  Child  Health  Association  offers  series  of  lectures 
on  prenatal  and  infant  care  as  well  as  mothercraft  lessons. 
Mothers  in  the  classes  revealed  that  their  husbands  also  had 
problems;  hence  in  1933  a  course  of  lectures  for  prospective  fathers 
was  held,  with  an  enrollment  of  35  men. 

In  Syracuse  the  health  interests  have  played  a  prominent  role 
in  the  initiation  and  development  of  the  general  parent  education 
program.  The  Milbank  Fund  Health  Demonstration  included 
in  its  program  preschool  clinics,  a  supervisor  of  preschool  nursing, 
and  a  psychiatrist.  These  activities  were  placed  under  the  city 
department  of  health.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  mothers  and 
children  attending  clinics  could  be  given  much  more  help  with 
only  moderately  increased  cost  if  they  could  meet  in  groups. 
Hence  mothers'  groups  and  preschool  children's  groups  were 
formed;  these  were  later  turned  over  to  the  city  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  preschool  supervisor,  who  had  been  directing  the 
group  work,  had  had  graduate  training  in  child  development  and 
parent  education.  This  supervisor  was  transferred  to  the  board 
of  education  and  later  assumed  leadership  of  all  adult  parent  edu- 
cation groups  under  it.  A  Syracuse  Council  of  Parent  Education 
was  formed.  Health  and  education  authorities  continued  to 
work  together  in  a  city  parent  education  program. 

Many  rural  health  departments  (of  counties  and  other  local 
units)  now  promote  the  organization  of  lay  health  committees 
in  order  to  increase  the  attendance  at  health  centers  and  to  take 
other  action  regarding  immunization,  sick  neighbors,  physical 
defects  of  children,  and  other  community  health  needs.  In  Ten- 
nessee such  groups  are  usually  organized  as  committees  of  the  local 
parent-teacher  associations,  under  the  leadership  of  the  county 
nurse.  A  few  rural  counties  are  experimenting  with  the  services 
of  "health  education  coordinators." 

The  Work  of  Clergymen  and  Lawyers 

Like  the  medical  profession,  the  clergy  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  serve  as  counselors  in  problems  of  family  living.  Less 
frequently  lawyers  perform  the  same  function. 

Roman  Catholic  parishioners  may  bring  their  problems  to  their 
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pastors  in  the  informal  setting  of  the  rectory,  this  procedure 
resembling  somewhat,  as  Reverend  Edgar  Schmiedeler  points  out,6 
the  social  worker's  personal  interview.  The  confessional,  or  sac- 
rament of  penance,  provides  an  opportunity  for  treatment  of  the 
problems  which  involve  greater  emotion  or  sense  of  guilt.  Here 
the  steps  are:  examination  of  conscience,  sorrow  for  guilt,  purpose 
of  amendment,  willingness  to  accept  the  penance  imposed.  It 
will  be  illuminating  to  compare  this  with  the  "psychotherapeu- 
tic" procedures  of  various  schools  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric 
social  case  work.  Perhaps  the  fundamental  differences  are  not 
as  great  as  the  labels  seem  to  imply. 

The  work  of  Protestant  clergymen  as  family  counselors  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  church  group  work  in 
the  previous  chapter.  The  establishment  of  a  "confessional"  in  a 
Protestant  church  by  the  Reverend  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  was 
rather  significant  of  the  recognition  of  an  important  human  need 
not  confined  to  any  one  religious  group. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  thought  that  lawyers  had  less  to  do 
with  the  human  side  of  family  life  than  any  other  profession, 
except  for  the  negative  function  of  arranging  divorces.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  forget  the  very  real  contribution  of  legal  aid 
bureaus  to  the  welfare  of  less  privileged  families,  and  the  fact 
that  many  lawyers  try  to  prevent  divorce,  or  to  eliminate  its 
worst  features.  In  1938  Paul  Sayre  of  the  law  school  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  with  the  help  of  other  socially-minded  lawyers 
and  members  of  other  professions,  organized  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Family  Relations.  While  this  is  an  organization  for 
the  layman  as  well  as  for  the  professional  man,  its  influence  in 
arousing  a  more  definite  interest  in  family  welfare  among  the 
legal  profession  is  noteworthy. 

Summary 

Thus  formal  education  and  group  work  lead  to  individual 
counseling,  and  vice  versa.     All  these  procedures  are  necessary 

6  "The  Catholic  Church  and  Marriage  and  Family  Counselling,"  Parent  Education,  April- 
May  1936. 
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parts  of  an  effective  total  community  or  national  program  of 
education  for  family  living.  All  the  major  professions  engage 
in  family  counseling;  but  that  done  by  social  workers  is  the  most 
clearly  defined  and  organized.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  develop  central  community  counseling  agencies,  not  to  supplant, 
but  to  lead,  guide,  and  encourage  good  counseling  in  the  more 
scattered  relationships. 


Chapter  Ten 
COMMUNITY  AND  STATE- WIDE 

COORDINATION  OF  EFFORT 


Education  for  family  life  has  evolved  in  typically  Anglo-Saxon 
fashion.  Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  nobody  is 
officially  responsible  for  it,  and  everybody  is  trying  to  do  it.  If 
the  virtues  of  private  initiative  are  falling  under  some  shadow  of 
doubt  in  the  commercial  sphere,  they  continue  to  prove  them- 
selves in  the  nonprofit-making  spheres  of  social  work  and  educa- 
tion. The  question  "Who  ought  to  do  this  work?"  must  still  be 
answered  thus:  "Who  (or  what  persons  and  agencies)  in  your 
particular  community  is  eager  and  competent  and  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community?"  The  charge  that  federal  and  state 
government  agencies  are  introducing  an  element  of  dictatorship 
and  regimentation  does  not  frighten  those  who  understand  how 
these  agencies  really  work  in  America.  Their  method  in  general 
is  to  reward  local  units  which  do  good  work  according  to  standards 
set  by  national  leaders. 

Community  Organization 

It  is  obvious  that  when  many  independent  agencies  are  pursuing 
a  common  objective  and  conducting  similar  activities,  coordination 
becomes  necessary  to  avoid  waste  and  conflict.1  This  coordina- 
tion, of  course,  may  come  through  voluntary  and  democratic 
action.  The  following  letter  illustrates  the  results  of  lack  of 
information-sharing  among  the  several  agencies  in  a  single  com- 
munity : 

1  Information  on  local  and  state  programs  described  in  this  section  was  obtained  from  their 
officials,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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...  A  year  ago  a  committee  appointed  by  [the  state]  Birth  Control 
League  met  regularly  for  several  months,  trying  to  evolve  some  plan  by 
which  a  program  of  education  for  marriage  could  be  set  up  in  [the  city]. 
We  seemed  to  find  more  difficulties  than  possibilities,  and,  since  no  funds 
were  available,  the  whole  thing  has  been  dropped.  ...  It  seems  very 
stupid  to  have  to  admit  it,  but  none  of  us  on  the  committee  knew  that 
the  local  university  had  done  work  along  this  line.  If  we  had  known  it, 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  secure  additional  members  on  the  com- 
mittee to  help  us  work  out  some  of  the  problems  more  satisfactorily. 

The  wasted  effort  which  is  saved  through  coordination  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  movement  is  not  so  much  that  of  duplication  of 
actual  service  to  clients  and  community,  as  of  duplication  of  the 
preliminary  work  of  assembling  information,  communicating, 
making  plans,  and  preparing  literature.  Coordination  pays — long 
before  the  movement  reaches  a  stage  where  agencies  are  actually 
competing  for  clients,  and  not  necessarily  because  of  the  danger 
of  such  competition.  In  a  movement  such  as  this  the  total  po- 
tential clientele  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  all  existing  agencies 
to  serve. 

Efforts  at  Coordination 

A  national  conference  on  community  organization  of  parent 
education  was  called  in  1934-35  by  tne  National  Council  of  Parent 
Education.  Other  conferences  were  held  in  1936  and  1937.  The 
conferences  were  thinking  at  first  largely  in  terms  of  adult  parent 
education,  but  several  members  reported  that  the  idea  of  education 
for  family  life  cutting  across  age  levels  had  become  so  prevalent 
in  some  places  that  coordination  on  the  adult  level  alone  would  be 
confusing. 

Some  measure  of  coordination  has  been  developed,  primarily 
among  adult  parent  education  activities  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  In- 
dianapolis, Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Schenectady, 
Syracuse,  Toledo,  and  Toronto. 

The  Boston  Parents'  Council  was  formed  as  the  result  of  a  meet- 
ing called  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  in 
1930  to  consider  the  need  for  a  parent  education  program.  Here 
the  coordination  of  existing  activity  seemed  to  be  less  important 
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than  the  promotion  of  more  activity,  in  a  city  which  was  lagging 
behind  others.  The  council  conducted  a  survey  of  the  needs  of 
normal  families  in  the  upbringing  of  their  children,  surveyed  the 
work  of  iox  institutions  and  agencies  having  some  relation  to 
parent  education,  and  held  several  training  courses  for  leaders 
and  institutes  for  parents.  It  used  its  influence  to  promote  federal 
emergency  nursery  school  and  parent  education  projects  and  to 
induce  Boston  University  to  conduct  a  course  for  parents.  In 
addition  it  became  affiliated  with  the  Adult  Education  Council  of 
Greater  Boston.  The  Parents'  Council  consists  of  some  ±5  mem- 
bers, both  lay  and  professional.  Its  objectives  are  to  secure  the 
necessary  factual  basis  for  the  development  of  parent  education, 
to  promote  group  thinking,  to  establish  standards  of  work, 
to  increase  public  understanding,  and  to  encourage,  stimulate, 
and  advise  the  various  agencies  attempting  parent  education. 
Monthly  luncheon  meetings  are  held  at  which  programs  of 
member  agencies  are  presented  and  discussed,  special  problems  are 
studied,  or  new  surveys  are  reported. 

In  Cleveland  a  committee  directed  by  Helen  Mougey  Jordan 
made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  family  life  education  programs 
of  various  community  agencies  for  both  adults  and  youth.  Western 
Reserve  University  acted  as  a  center  of  leadership  and  advice. 
The  establishment  of  a  Cleveland  center  for  counseling,  education, 
and  research  on  family  life  was  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  a  committee  representing  agencies  con- 
cerned with  family  life  recommended  a  community-coordinated 
program  affecting  both  parents  and  youth.  This  plan  gives  a 
prominent  place  to  the  home  economists  of  the  schools  and  nearby 
colleges.  It  calls  for  a  family  consultation  center  and  recommends 
nursery  schools  in  connection  with  high  schools  to  serve  as  ob- 
servation centers  for  parents  and  youth  as  well  as  for  teacher 
training;  it  also  recommends  cooperation  with  the  child  guidance 
clinic. 

Federal  Aid  for  Local  Programs 

The  Portland  program  envisages  the  use  of  federal  subsidies  for 
home  economics  education.     With  other  programs,  it  illustrates 
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the  shift  of  activities  from  voluntary  to  governmental  agencies,  a 
normal  phase  of  our  social  evolution  in  America.  In  1938, 
foundation  support  for  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education 
came  to  an  end  and,  among  other  things,  the  council's  series  of 
conferences  on  community  organization  of  parent  education  could 
not  be  continued.  Some  of  the  federal  funds  which  under  the 
George-Deen  Act  became  available  in  1937  to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  for  use  in  promoting  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics are  now  being  used  to  study  and  guide  several  promising 
community  programs  of  education  for  home  and  family  living. 

In  November  1937  the  Office  of  Education  published  a  report 
on  ten  community  programs  which  it  regarded  as  promising  or 
significant2 — those  of  Denver,  Detroit,  El  Paso,  Fort  Collins,  Little 
Rock,  Phoenix,  Portland  (Oregon),  Tampa,  Tulsa,  and  the  state 
of  Utah. 

In  1938  the  Office  of  Education  began  to  give  special  help  to  four 
communities  which  were  selected,  with  the  assistance  of  state  and 
local  education  authorities,  to  become  "demonstration  centers  for 
home  and  family  life  education."  These  communities  were 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Wichita,  Kansas;  Obion  County,  Tennessee;  and 
Box  Elder  County,  Utah.  A  group  of  consultants  was  made  up 
from  the  Office  of  Education  staff  and  various  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  Some  portion  of  this  group 
visited  each  of  the  four  communities  and  sat  for  a  week  in  consul- 
tation with  the  local  leaders.3  As  an  example  let  us  see  what 
happened  in  Obion  County,  Tennessee. 

This  rural  county  of  30,000  people  had  already  become  known 
in  its  state  and  region  as  unusually  progressive  in  education,  owing 
in  part  to  the  vigorous  personality  of  a  man  who  had  been  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  twelve  years.  The  county  has  the 
low  standard  of  living,  low  taxable  wealth,  and  inadequate  medi- 
cal and  library  facilities  that  are  characteristic  of  the  region.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  evidences  of  an  optimistic  and  progressive 
community  spirit  which  is  lacking  in  some  wealthier  and  more 

2  Community  Programs  of  Education  in  Family  Living  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Home  Economics, 
November  1937. 

3  Reported  in  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Cooperative  Development  of  Community  Programs  of 
Education  for  Home  and  Family  Living,  1940,  and  Evaluation  of  Progress  in  Community  Programs  in 
Education  for  Home  and  Family  Living,  1940. 
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developed  communities.  For  five  days  a  representative  group  sat 
in  conference  in  the  recreation  room  of  a  small  church  in  the 
county  seat.  Certain  persons,  for  example,  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  director  of  instruction,  and  the  visiting  consultants, 
attended  each  session;  otherwise  the  personnel  changed  from  time 
to  time  to  include  various  school  principals  and  teachers,  leading 
clergymen,  the  county  physician,  and  representatives  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  the  state  education  department,  the 
state  university,  the  local  farm  bureau,  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  the  4-H  clubs,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  American 
Legion,  the  parent-teacher  associations,  the  Red  Cross,  and  various 
women's  clubs.  At  one  time  the  group  went  to  a  Negro  school  to 
consult  with  leaders  there.  At  another  time  it  called  in  representa- 
tive school  boys  and  girls,  some  of  whom  were  able  to  state  very 
clearly  their  ideas  of  family  life  and  the  community's  needs. 
Economic  and  health  problems  were  much  emphasized;  about 
mental  hygiene  and  sex  problems  there  seemed  to  be  either  un- 
awareness  or  reticence. 

The  evaluation  procedure  used  in  this  community  was  note- 
worthy. Blank  forms  were  prepared  and  distributed  which  con- 
tained a  list  of  some  75  "characteristics"  or  indices  of  a  commu- 
nity's efficiency  in  family  life  education.  After  each  characteristic 
was  discussed  freely  for  a  few  moments  in  terms  of  concrete 
conditions  and  activities  in  the  community,  the  members  of  the 
group  were  asked  to  rate  the  present  status  of  that  characteristic 
on  a  scale  of  zero  to  ten.  The  averages  of  the  individual  ratings 
for  each  characteristic  were  then  computed.  For  example,  the 
community  was  thus  rated  8.3  points  on  "to  what  extent  are  home- 
making  departments  (in  schools)  available  in  each  community?" 
On  the  question  "to  what  extent  have  people  throughout  the 
community  been  given  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  activities 
to  achieve  the  objectives?"  the  rating  was  only  3.5  points. 

A  Cooperative  Project 

In  another  instance,  leadership  of  community  organization  was 
in  the  social  work  group  rather  than  in  the  education  group.  The 
New  Jersey  suburban  area  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood,  in- 
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eluding  five  adjacent  communities,  was  the  scene  of  a  novel 
cooperative  project  which,  while  directed  toward  more  general 
objectives,  led  to  the  promotion  of  education  for  family  life.  In 
May  1935  these  communities  conducted  a  "trial"  known  as  "The 
Case  of  Youth  versus  Society."  This  undertaking  was  conducted 
as  a  Youth  Week  project  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  af- 
filiated with  the  Welfare  Federation.  Some  30  private  social  work 
agencies,  including  group  work  agencies,  belong  to  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  this  area  and  raise  money  jointly  through  its  Com- 
munity Chest.  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  a  member  of 
the  Welfare  Federation,  but  embraces  in  its  membership  public 
as  well  as  private  agencies,  since  it  is  a  planning  rather  than  a 
money-raising  body. 

At  the  "trial"  society  was  indicted  "for  indifference  to  and 
ignorance  of  the  problems  of  youth  in  respect  to  five  major  prob- 
lems: employment,  marriage,  friendship,  moral  code,  and  leisure 
time."  The  prosecution  was  prepared  by  32.  groups  of  young 
people;  these  youth  ranged  from  18  to  2.5  years  of  age,  and 
were  associated  with  churches,  colleges,  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  community  or  settlement  houses,  the  Junior  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  and  other  youth  groups.  Expert 
help  was  given  by  six  practicing  lawyers,  all  under  30  years  of 
age.  A  group  of  150  adults  prepared  the  defense.  Three  trial 
sessions,  all  free  to  the  public,  were  held  in  various  high  school 
auditoriums.  At  these  sessions,  held  in  the  evening  from  eight  to 
eleven,  the  auditoriums  were  packed  to  the  doors.  The  jury 
consisted  of  four  housewives,  a  bank  clerk,  a  student,  two  teachers, 
two  engineers,  a  stenographer,  and  a  filling  station  attendant. 
Wide  publicity  was  given. 

Society  was  found  guilty  of  "inadequate  instruction  on  the  sub- 
ject of  choosing  a  mate,"  "allowing  conditions  to  exist  under 
which  young  people  are  unable  to  marry  due  to  lack  of  employ- 
ment," "allowing  the  continued  and  flourishing  existence  of  pit- 
falls for  youth,  such  as  obscene  literature,  saloons,  and  gambling 
devices."  Society  was  found  not  guilty  of  "failure  to  attempt 
serious  moral  education  in  the  home,  school,  and  church."  On 
the  indictment  of  "inadequate  sex  instruction,"  the  jury  found  no 
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verdict.     The  judge,  who  was  a  well-known  local  judicial  officer, 
pronounced  the  following  sentence: 

I  sentence  Society  to  one  year  on  probation  and  remand  it  into  the 
custody  of  the  chief  probation  officer  of  the  county  for  that  period.  And 
I  limit  the  term  to  one  year  so  that  Youth  may  obtain  a  speedy  remedy 
for  the  defects  it  has  so  ably  proven. 

During  the  year  of  "probation,"  a  three-day  Institute  of  Family 
Relations  was  held.  Over  z,5oo  persons  attended  and  the  institute 
was  able  to  pay  all  its  own  expenses  through  a  one-dollar  registra- 
tion fee.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  an  ob- 
servers' committee,  a  permanent  Institute  on  Marriage  and  the 
Home,  with  Valeria  H.  Parker  as  director,  was  set  up  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Oranges.  Its  program  includes:  marriage  and 
family  counseling;  educational,  medical,  legal,  and  protective 
measures;  and  a  publicity  and  informational  service.  At  the  end 
of  the  "probation  period"  in  May  1936  the  judge  found  that 
"Society  has  tried  to  make  up  for  its  neglect  of  Youth"  and  he 
exonerated  it. 

In  the  beginning,  many  conservative  persons  in  the  Oranges  had 
been  afraid  that  unbridled  youth  on  the  witness  stand  would 
reflect  radical  opinions  which  would  result  in  a  storm  of  public 
disapproval.  These  fears  proved  to  be  groundless,  partly  because 
of  the  insistence  by  the  lawyers  on  both  sides  that  all  opinions 
offered  as  testimony  should  be  supported  by  facts.4 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  approach  here  was  from  the  side  of 
social  work  rather  than  education,  that  the  method  was  a  drama- 
tization of  well-known  or  easily  discovered  facts  rather  than  a 
comprehensive  survey  to  collect  all  obtainable  facts,  and  that 
the  central  objective  was  not  to  promote  or  coordinate  education 
for  family  life.  The  objective  was,  rather,  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
function  of  an  existing  coordinating  body,  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  that  is,  to  advertise  and  strengthen  financially  and 
otherwise  the  work  of  the  council's  member  agencies.  The  trial 
was  a  skillful  piece  of  social  work  publicity.     The  method  was 

4  Wayland  D.  Towner,  "The  Case  of  Youth  versus  Society,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene, 
October  1935 .    See  also  New  York  Times  for  May  7, 1936,  p.  4. 
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to  emphasize  a  common  purpose  or  function  in  which  all  the 
agencies  could  enthusiastically  cooperate.  The  chosen  purpose 
was  the  better  meeting  of  the  needs  of  youth  in  general.  The  in- 
dictment against  society  included  many  counts  involving  schools, 
churches,  industry,  and  government,  as  well  as  family  life.  It 
is  therefore  significant  that  the  most  tangible  immediate  outcome 
was  the  establishment  of  an  agency  for  family  counseling  and 
education. 

Coordinating  Councils 

Efforts  to  coordinate  family  education  activities  in  a  community 
should  take  account  of  related  forms  of  coordination  which  already 
exist.  One  common  form  is  the  Welfare  Federation-Community 
Chest-Council  of  Social  Agencies  type  of  organization,  such  as 
that  of  the  Oranges  described  above.  Frequently  there  is  a  com- 
munity child  welfare  council,  a  health  council,  a  recreation  coun- 
cil, or  a  mental  hygiene  committee.  The  council  of  churches  or 
ministers'  association  may  play  an  important  role.  A  few  cities 
have  councils  of  adult  education. 

A  new  type  of  community  organization,  known  as  the  Co- 
ordinating Council,  originated  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  since  been 
used  in  a  number  of  other  cities . 5  This  type  of  organization  brings 
together  many  local  neighborhood  councils  under  a  city  or  county 
executive  board;  it  provides  for  more  initiative  and  participation 
by  laymen  than  is  true  in  most  councils  of  social  agencies  and  the 
like.  Persons  engaged  in  probation  work  have  been  prominent 
in  its  leadership;  in  fact,  the  original  purpose  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Coordinating  Council  was  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  although 
the  scope  of  the  work  soon  broadened.  Most  councils  tend  to 
regard  themselves  as  serving  the  general  interests  of  youth;  and 
from  that  they  move  toward  an  interest  in  general  community 
welfare.  Their  functions  include:  conducting  sociological  studies; 
increasing  recreation  and  group  facilities;  providing  service  for 
individual  children;  giving  special  attention  to  young  people 
from  1 6  to  2.5;  removing  or  controlling  destructive  influences; 
and  improving  the  home  environment. 

6  See  Kenneth  S.  Beam,  Coordinating  Councils. 
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Social  Planning 

Community  organization — or  as  it  is  called  in  more  recent 
social  work  parlance,  "social  planning" — seems  to  be  a  process 
which  always  involves  certain  common  problems,  agencies,  and 
goals,  regardless  of  the  originally  announced  objective.  Thus 
when  we  set  out  to  coordinate  the  family  life  education  activities 
of  a  community  with  the  help  of  George-Deen  funds  for  vocational 
home  economics  education,  we  are  likely  to  get  many  of  the  same 
results  as  when  we  try  to  create  a  new  council  of  social  agencies 
under  the  guidance  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  or  to 
organize  a  recreational  council  and  secure  a  public  recreation 
department  with  the  guidance  and  help  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association.  Certainly  in  all  cases  we  use  a  group  of  local 
leaders.  Our  American  culture,  while  keeping  the  great  majority 
of  a  community's  total  person-hours  of  activity  under  the  control 
of  "private  business  enterprise,"  permits  an  area  of  collective, 
nonprofit  activity  for  social  welfare.  This  area,  shared  by  govern- 
ment and  nonprofit  voluntary  organizations,  includes  practically 
all  of  education,  religion,  and  social  work,  and  of  course  the 
governmental  services  aimed  at  public  order  and  safety;  it  includes 
also  a  part  of  the  health  and  recreation  services  and  some  limited 
portions  of  housing,  land-use  planning,  and  transportation.  It 
is  the  area  of  "social  planning"  in  the  social  worker's  sense,  as 
distinguished  from  the  much  broader  Marxian  sense,  which 
includes  the  administration  of  all  material  industries. 

This  field  of  socially  planned  activities  is  becoming  more  and 
more  coordinated  and  integrated.  An  effort  in  any  one  portion  of 
it  is  likely  to  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  whole.  It  has 
become  almost  essential  for  anyone  who  would  lead  or  improve 
his  community  in  any  respect  to  study  the  social  machinery  of  the 
entire  field.  But  whatever  idea  he  starts  with,  he  will  find  some- 
where along  the  way  strong  evidence  of  the  importance  of  family 
life  education  in  the  total  picture  of  community  betterment. 

State  Coordination 

In  privately  supported  activities  unrelated  to  government,  local 
and  national  organizations  are  of  chief  importance.     State  or- 
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ganization  is  naturally  important  in  government  activities  and 
in  those  privately  supported  activities  which  need  to  parallel  the 
government  organization.  In  the  field  of  education  for  family 
life,  state  departments  of  education  play  an  important  role  as  inter- 
mediaries between  the  federal  government  and  local  education 
authorities. 

In  all  states,  federal-state  vocational  home  economics  programs 
are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion. The  New  York  and  California  education  departments  also 
have  bureaus  of  child  study  and  parent  education.  Vermont  and 
Pennsylvania,  through  the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  co- 
operation with  the  state  education  departments,  have  been  espe- 
cially active  in  this  area.  The  administrative  centers  of  extension 
services  in  their  states  are  the  land-grant  colleges;  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  done  outstanding  work  for  family  life  education.  In  one 
state  the  extension  service  and  vocational  home  economics  service 
are  beginning  to  plan  a  cooperative  leadership  training  program. 
In  others,  overtures  toward  cooperation  have  been  made  between 
the  state  education  department  and  the  extension  service.  Several 
states,  among  them  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  are  giving  social  hy- 
giene education  in  the  schools  through  their  health  departments. 
In  almost  all  states  in  which  there  is  a  federal  emergency  education 
program,  it  is  more  or  less  directly  under  the  supervision  of  reg- 
ularly constituted  state  educational  authorities;  and,  in  many 
where  there  is  a  federal  emergency  parent  education  program,  the 
cooperation  between  the  state  education  department  and  the  emer- 
gency program  has  been  very  close. 

State  councils  or  annual  state  conferences  of  parent  education 
have  been  established  in  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Vermont,  but  for  the  most  part  they  still  confine 
their  activities  to  an  annual  meeting  for  the  exchange  of  experience 
and  the  dissemination  of  findings  during  the  year.  They  include 
in  their  activities  or  programs  little  attention  to  the  education  of 
young  people. 

In  the  state  of  Vermont,  without  any  unusual  machinery,  there 
is  real  state-wide  coordination  and  an  integrated,  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  education  for  family  life.     Here  the  nucleus  of  organiza- 
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tion  is  furnished  by  the  Vermont  emergency  nursery  school  and 
parent  education  project,  supervised  by  Martha  Buttrick.  Un- 
usual success  has  been  obtained  by  Mrs.  Buttrick  in  getting  the 
cooperation  of  many  different  agencies  and  organizations — the 
state  department  of  education,  the  parent-teacher  groups,  the  state 
federation  of  women's  clubs,  the  Grange,  the  churches,  the  state 
university  and  other  colleges,  the  state  board  of  health,  the  free 
traveling  library  department,  the  state  public  welfare  department, 
the  children's  aid  society,  the  rural  resettlement  program,  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  the  Federal  Art  Project,  the  local 
overseers  of  the  poor,  the  newspapers,  and  five  radio  stations. 
All  these  agencies  have  played  their  roles  in  a  state-wide  program 
of  education  for  family  life  which  affects  both  parents  and  youth 
in  the  self-supporting  and  underprivileged  groups.6 

As  Mrs.  Buttrick  points  out,  Vermont  has  a  population  about 
equal  to  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York.  Hence  the  excellent 
cooperation  is  due  in  part  to  the  smallness  and  simplicity  of  state 
departments  and  organizations.  However,  it  is  probable  that  in 
this  state  they  have  "developed  parent  education  in  a  rural  set- 
ting further  than  has  been  previously  attempted."  The  achieve- 
ment of  this  result  with  a  staff  of  workers  taken  from  relief  rolls 
and  subject  to  constant  turnover  is  remarkable.  Here,  indeed,  is 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  under  an  emergency  program. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to  a  state  and  one  or  more  city 
councils  of  parent  education,  two  groups  are  promoting  the  state- 
wide study  of  family  life  and  sponsoring  short  courses  or  "insti- 
tutes" on  this  subject.  They  are  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Family  Relationships,  at  Carlisle,  and  a  group  which  has 
evolved  from  the  state  federation  of  women's  clubs. 

Conceived  along  still  broader  lines  is  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference on  Marriage  and  the  Family,  the  first  general  meeting  of 
which,  in  June  1936,  was  addressed  by  Governor  Lehman.  While 
this  group  aims  to  promote  family  education  through  all  possible 
channels,  it  also  proposes  to  interest  itself  in  state  legislation  and 
in  coordination  among  state  departments  which  may  serve  families 

6  Martha  P.  Buttrick,  Parent  Education  in  Vermont,  and  "An  Old  State  Takes  Up  a  New 
Idea,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  May  1936. 
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rather  than  categories  of  individuals.  The  group  has  the  leader- 
ship of  Rabbi  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  who  is  also  a  leader  in  family 
life  education  in  several  national  groups.  The  New  York  State 
Conference  in  1938  functioned  in  effect  as  an  eastern  regional 
conference  affiliated  with  the  newly  organized  National  Con- 
ference on  Family  Relations,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 


Chapter  Eleven 
NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


As  it  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  4,  normally  a  social  move- 
ment is  guided  by  the  efforts  of  national  organizations;  some 
of  these  organizations  devote  themselves  primarily  to  forwarding 
the  social  movement,  others  are  interested  in  it  as  either  fun- 
damental or  incidental  to  their  own  chief  objectives.  Normally, 
too,  the  efforts  of  such  national  organizations  are  coordinated  by 
a  national  or  international  council. 

Some  of  the  many  organizations  which  have  been  influential  in 
the  field  of  education  for  family  living  have  been  described  in 
Chapter  4,  in  connection  with  the  origins  and  development  of 
the  movement.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  national 
programs  of  some  of  these  organizations  and  that  of  the  one 
organization  which  accepts  the  responsibility  for  coordinating 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  movement.1  Some  of  the  groups  described 
are  in  fact  largely  regional  in  their  direct  influence,  although 
they  render  some  service  of  nation-wide  scope. 

The  National  Council  of  Parent  Education 

The  nearest  approach  to  coordination  of  the  whole  movement 
toward  education  for  family  living  has  been  the  National  Council 
of  Parent  Education,  founded  in  19x6.  The  complete  acceptance 
of  the  council's  leadership  by  the  many  groups  interested  primarily 
or  secondarily  in  the  movement  has  been  hindered,  however,  by  the 
name  of  the  council,  which  implies  interest  in  only  one  segment  of 
education  for  family  living — that  of  parent  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  council  did  arise  out  of  activities  in 
parent  education  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  consisting  largely 

1  Information  is  drawn  from  M.  M.  Chambers,  Youth-Serving  Organisations,  1941,  and  from 
the  agencies  described.     Details  of  personnel  and  publications  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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of  group  work  with  parents.  But  by  1936  it  had  become  de  facto 
a  clearinghouse  and  counseling  agency  for  the  entire  field  of 
activity  described  in  this  book.  At  the  annual  convention  of 
that  year  three  functional  sections  were  conducted :  adult  education 
for  family  life  and  parenthood;  the  education  of  youth  for  marriage 
and  family  living;  and  marriage  and  family  counseling.  It  may 
readily  be  seen  from  the  titles  of  these  sections  that  the  original 
interest  of  the  council  in  education  of  adults  in  the  problems  of 
rearing  their  children  had  broadened  to  the  education  and  coun- 
seling of  both  youth  and  adults  in  the  problems  of  the  family. 
In  its  latest  descriptive  leaflet,  the  council  is  characterized  as  "an 
association  of  organizations  and  individual  workers  concerned 
with  education  in  family  life  and  parenthood." 

The  same  leaflet  terms  the  council  a  bureau  of  information  and 
advice  through  which  organizations  and  individuals  may  work  for 
the  improvement,  extension,  and  coordination  of  family  life  and 
parent  education,  and  for  the  integration  of  these  activities  with 
other  educational,  civic,  and  welfare  programs  in  the  following 
fields : 

1.  Adult  education  for  homemaking,  marriage,  and  parent- 
hood. 

z.  The  education  of  children  and  youth  for  home  and  family 
life — in  schools  and  colleges  and  in  the  programs  of  out-of-school 
organizations. 

3.  Marriage  and  family  counseling  for  both  younger  and  older 
adults. 

4.  Studies  and  research  on  the  objectives,  subject  matter, 
methods,  outcomes,  and  organization  of  education  and  counseling 
with  respect  to  family  life  and  parenthood. 

5.  Training  for  professional  and  nonprofessional  leadership  in 
family  life  and  parent  education. 

The  National  Council  of  Parent  Education  was  set  up  to  serve 
workers  and  organizations  in  the  field,  not  to  conduct  programs. 
However,  the  board  and  staff  members  do  plan  experimental 
programs  and  demonstrations,  and  occasionally  such  programs 
have  been  conducted  by  the  council  in  their  initial  stages,  the 
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sponsoring  service  agencies  being  expected  to  continue  the  work, 
if  successful.  The  council  also  collaborates  with  other  agencies 
in  exploring  possibilities  for  new  programs,  new  materials,  and 
new  methods;  it  will,  if  requested,  coordinate  existing  programs. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  advocate  of  any  specific  procedure  or  type 
of  program. 

Surveys  and  studies  of  programs  and  professional  problems  are 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  council  and  the  findings  pub- 
lished. These  surveys,  a  journal,  a  reference  library,  and  an 
information  service  have  served  as  the  media  by  which  the  council 
performed  its  clearinghouse  functions.  All  of  these  media  have 
also  been  used  to  stimulate  critical  and  professional  thinking 
about  the  problems  of  the  movement. 

Publications  of  the  council  have  included  a  journal,  various 
monographs,  and  other  service  materials.  The  journal,  Parent 
Education,  served  as  a  clearinghouse  and  forum  of  events  and 
ideas.  It  reported  developments  in  theory  and  practice  within 
the  professional  groups  that  are  actively  concerned;  it  presented 
critical  discussion  of  professional  problems;  and  it  printed  ab- 
stracts and  reviews  of  pertinent  materials  appearing  in  other  pub- 
lications. The  council's  monographs  have  reported  at  greater 
length  new  program  developments  and  experiments.  They  have 
summarized  research  studies  and  offered  materials  for  experimental 
use.  Other  service  materials  have  included  bibliographies  and 
outlines  of  programs  published  from  time  to  time,  as  information 
and  professional  opinion  has  been  requested  in  connection  with 
new  projects  or  opportunities. 

The  work  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education  was 
carried  on  from  its  inception  in  19x6  through  the  year  1938  under 
a  governing  board  of  15  members  and  a  staff  of  six  workers  under 
Ralph  P.  Bridgman,  executive  director.  Its  annual  expenditures 
amounted  to  about  $50,000.  Like  many  similar  organizations 
of  the  time,  its  chief  support  came  from  foundations,  in  this  case 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board.  After  a  change  in  foundation  policy  in  1938,  the 
former  support  was  discontinued.  Parent  Education  ceased  pub- 
lication in  April  of  that  year. 
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At  present  the  council  draws  an  annual  income  of  under  $1000 
from  contributions  by  its  475  individual  and  31  association  mem- 
bers and  from  the  sale  of  past  publications.  A  new  bimonthly 
Bulletin  of  Family  Research  and  Education  supplies  in  condensed 
form  the  service  offered  formerly  by  Parent  Education,  which 
many  workers  found  the  best  available  source  of  current  infor- 
mation about  education  for  family  life  and  research  in  family 
problems.  At  the  council  meeting  in  1939  the  members  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  organization  and  eventually  to  rename 
it  to  indicate  its  concern  with  the  whole  field  of  family  life. 

Other   Organizations   Chiefly   Concerned   with  the  Family 

A  number  of  other  organizations  beside  the  National  Council 
of  Parent  Education  have  the  family  as  their  central  concern. 

Child  Study  Groups 

Somewhat  similar  to  one  another  are  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America  (New  York),  the  Baltimore  Child  Study  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Association  for  Family  Living,  formerly  called  the 
Chicago  Association  for  Child  Study  and  Parent  Education. 
These  organizations  serve  the  layman  directly.  Though  largely 
regional  rather  than  national  in  their  membership  distribution, 
they  aim  to  extend  their  service  over  as  wide  areas  as  possible. 
Some  of  their  functions  are  distinctly  national  in  character.  The 
Child  Study  Association  of  America  has  perhaps  the  best  available 
bibliographical  service  for  new  printed  materials  in  the  whole 
field  of  family  life  education;  it  offers  publications  adapted  to 
the  highest  educational  level  of  lay  readers.  The  association 
also  conducts  a  counseling  service,  patronized  largely  by  its  New 
York  members.  This  service,  although  directed  at  the  adjust- 
ment of  parent-child  relations,  has  also  become  in  effect  a  "mar- 
riage counsel." 

Marriage  Study  Groups 

Resembling  in  their  activities  the  child  study  associations  more 
closely  than  the  names  would  imply  are  the  local  and  regional 
associations  for  study  and  counseling  on  marriage   problems. 
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The  Marriage  Counsel  of  Philadelphia,  described  in  Chapter  9, 
now  operates  a  counseling  service  not  confined  to  Philadelphia 
itself.  The  Marriage  Study  Association  of  New  England,  also 
described  in  Chapter  9,  seeks  funds  to  initiate  a  counseling 
service.  A  very  informal  group,  consisting  largely  of  doctors 
but  including  other  professional  persons,  meets  regularly  in 
New  York  City,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Maternal  Health,  to  discuss  marriage  problems.  At 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1937,  was  incorporated  an  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Family  Relationships.  While  the  immediate 
aim  of  these  groups  is  study,  local  counseling  service,  or  state 
legislation,  their  personnel,  including  as  it  does  all  the  inter- 
ested professions  and  not  mainly  educators  in  the  narrower  sense, 
is  significant.  If  many  local  groups  of  this  kind  could  be  formed 
and  federated  nationally,  they  would  constitute  a  body  admirably 
fitted  to  represent  and  advance  the  movement  for  family  life 
education. 

Family  Life  Conferences 

In  only  a  few  localities  at  present,  including  the  largest  cities, 
do  we  have  such  interprofessional  or  lay-and-professional  groups 
for  child  study  or  marriage  study.  Preliminary  framework  for 
a  wider  territorial  coverage  is  being  built  up  through  a  rather 
recent  type  of  organization,  namely,  the  general  conference  on 
marriage  and  the  family.  Some  of  these  conferences  are  highly 
professional;  others  aim  more  definitely  to  attract  the  layman. 
Although  their  titles  imply  a  temporary  or  recurrent  existence, 
some  of  them  are  permanent  bodies. 

In  1918  a  Conference  on  Familial  Relations  was  called  by  a 
committee  of  the  National  Research  Council,  the  host  being  the 
Merrill-Palmer  School  at  Detroit.  This  conference  was  confined 
to  a  very  small  group,  composed  mainly  of  research  scientists 
and  not  typical  of  the  many  conferences  to  be  described  below. 
In  1934  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  convened  a  Conference  on  Education  for  Marriage  and 
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Family  Social  Relations  in  New  York.  This  larger  gathering  was 
subdivided  into  seven  parallel  discussion  groups.  Since  that  time, 
various  conferences  on  the  family  have  been  held  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Cornell  University, 
Coe  College,  Louisiana  State  University,  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School,  and  others. 

In  1936  was  held  the  first  New  York  State  Conference  on  Mar- 
riage and  the  Family;  a  continuing  committee  was  appointed 
and  the  organization  became  a  permanent  one.  Its  personnel  has 
been  drawn  from  all  professions  and  from  laymen  as  well.  The 
conference  was  concerned  not  only  with  family  life  education 
through  the  schools,  colleges,  churches,  group  work  organiza- 
tions, and  women's  clubs,  but  also  with  marriage  counseling 
centers  and  with  legislation  and  state  government  action  on 
behalf  of  the  family.  In  addition,  it  showed  a  lively  interest  in 
marriage  law  and  marriage  license  procedure.  It  has  recom- 
mended the  cooperation  of  state  departments  of  education,  labor, 
health,  mental  hygiene,  social  welfare,  and  correction,  through 
an  interdepartmental  committee  or  council  which  would  think 
in  terms  of  families  rather  than  in  terms  of  categories  of  indi- 
viduals. 

In  1938  a  National  Conference  on  Family  Relations,  having 
similar  interests,  was  organized  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  New 
York  City.  For  the  most  part  the  conferees  were  people  who  had 
attended  the  New  York  State  Conference,  but  the  leadership  came 
from  the  Middle  West.  This  conference  has  launched  a  unique 
journal,  Living,  which  presents  material  on  all  levels,  from  chil- 
dren's stories  to  scientific  essays  on  eugenics.  While  the  original 
meeting  was  small,  the  organization  has  since  promoted  several 
regional  conferences  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  with  the 
help  of  already  existing  organizations.  Thus  the  Louisiana 
State  Conference  on  Family  Relations,  meeting  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  became  the  southern  regional  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference;  a  Washington  State  Conference  was  organ- 
ized and  affiliated  with  the  national  group;  the  New  York  State 
Conference  in  1939  called  itself  an  eastern  regional  meeting.     The 
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Association  for  Family  Living  in  Chicago  joined  in  a  midwestern 
regional  meeting.  A  second  national  meeting  was  held  in  Decem- 
ber 1939  at  Philadelphia. 

The  concerns  of  these  conferences  on  marriage  and  the  family- 
differ  less  than  might  at  first  appear  from  those  of  the  child  study, 
parent  education,  and  marriage  study  groups.  The  generically 
entitled  organizations,  as  exemplified  by  the  New  York  State 
Conference  on  Marriage  and  the  Family,  make  no  essential  addi- 
tion to  the  functions  already  assumed  by  the  family  education 
groups,  except  for  their  concern  with  legislation  and  with  govern- 
ment activities  other  than  education.  This  is  a  very  real  and  im- 
portant contribution,  but  it  could  be  brought  under  the  concept 
"family  life  education."  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  two 
types  of  organization  as  professional  and  lay.  In  practice  most  of 
the  persons  who  participate  in  any  conference  or  organization  of 
this  sort  are  in  some  sense  professional.  The  "lay  public"  may 
be  most  cordially  invited,  but  if  it  comes  it  is  likely  to  be  mainly 
a  temporary  audience  from  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting  place. 
The  main  difference  is  that  the  generically  named  organizations 
seem  to  be  more  widely  representative  of  the  several  professions 
than  the  child  study,  parent  education,  and  marriage  study 
groups. 

Family  Welfare  Societies 

While  both  types  of  organizations  have  been  developing,  the 
family  welfare  societies  have  sought  to  extend  more  widely  their 
function  of  general  family  service  and  counseling,  upon  which 
they  are  now  able  to  concentrate  more  effectively  because  the 
cases  needing  relief  only  have  been  taken  over  by  public  welfare 
bodies.  Their  national  body,  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  can  claim  to  be  very  close  to  that  central  strategic 
point  from  which  the  movement  for  family  betterment  should  be 
steered.  The  social  workers  belong  to  a  well-established  pro- 
fession. They  have  appropriated  the  most  accurate  labels;  they 
have  the  techniques  and  the  equipment.  They  chiefly  need  a 
clientele  broadly  representative  of  all  social  levels,  since  their  past 
work  has  been  mainly  with  maladjusted  families  of  the  under- 
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privileged  classes.     In  any  ca?e,  their  share  in  the  national  leader- 
ship should  be  an  important  one. 

Organizations  Dealing  with  Important  Segments  of 
Family  Life 

All  the  organizations  so  far  described  in  this  chapter  may  be 
thought  of  as  in  the  very  center  of  this  movement,  having  their 
chief  concern  with  the  family  more  or  less  as  a  whole.  There  are 
six  other  national  organizations  which  lie  a  little  off  center,  so 
to  speak,  but  are  exceedingly  important  to  the  movement.  Each 
of  these  is  concerned  with  a  large  and  important  segment  of  the 
field  of  family  life;  but  its  concern  also  extends  to  other  than 
family  relations.  These  organizations  are  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
the  Birth  Control  Federation  of  America,  the  American  Eugenics 
Society,  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the 
Progressive  Education  Association,  each  with  its  state  and  local 
affiliates. 

Though  only  segments  of  the  activities  of  these  organizations 
may  be  said  to  be  concerned  with  family  relations  as  such,  yet  the 
total  volume  of  their  resources  and  activities  is  so  great  that  even 
these  fractions  may  be  larger  in  quantity  than  the  whole  of  the 
activity  of  other  organizations  devoting  themselves  explicitly 
to  the  family. 

American  Home  Economics  Association 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  has  15,000  indi- 
vidual members,  53  affiliated  associations,  and  1, 300  student  home 
economics  clubs.  Its  annual  budget  is  about  $65,000.  The  asso- 
ciation develops  home  economics  in  school  and  college  curricula, 
promotes  research  and  professional  training  in  home  economics, 
aims  to  improve  the  quality  and  performance  specifications  for 
consumers'  goods,  and  promotes  the  increased  use  of  informative 
labels.  It  issues  journals,  pamphlets,  and  books.  There  are 
five  subject-matter  divisions  (the  family  and  its  relationships, 
family  economics,  housing,  food  and  nutrition,  textiles  and 
clothing)  and  ten  professional  departments. 
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American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  has  about  10,000  in- 
dividual members  and  69  constituent  organizations.  Its  annual 
budget  is  about  $2x0,000.  It  disseminates  information  about 
venereal  diseases  and  works  in  many  ways  for  their  cure  and 
prevention;  it  combats  prostitution  and  promotes  wholesome 
recreation  as  a  substitute  for  vice;  it  promotes  sex  education  and 
general  education  for  marriage  and  family  living.  The  association 
has  four  divisions :  medical  and  public  health;  legal  and  protective; 
educational  and  family  relations;  public  information  and  exten- 
sion. It  publishes  or  issues  a  journal,  pamphlets,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  exhibits. 

Birth  Control  Federation  of  America 

The  Birth  Control  Federation  of  America  was  formed  in  Janu- 
ary 1939  through  the  amalgamation  of  the  American  Birth  Con- 
trol League  and  the  Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau. 
The  former,  with  18,000  members  and  31  constituent  organiza- 
tions and  an  annual  budget  of  about  $37,000,  was  a  large  organiza- 
tion which  promoted  and  set  standards  for  some  500  birth  control 
clinics  throughout  the  country.  Because  of  opposition  to  its 
programs  it  has  had  to  be,  in  a  sense,  a  fighting  organization. 
Its  local  bodies  have  not  had  the  same  cooperation  from  other 
local  social  agencies  as  have  most  health  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions, and  frequently  they  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  courts. 
Nevertheless,  the  movement  has  continued  to  grow  steadily. 
The  league  has  stood  for  the  promotion  of  well-tested  methods  of 
contraception  through  medical  consultation  at  clinics  or  in 
private  practice.  The  Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau 
(Margaret  Sanger,  director)  served  clients  in  New  York  state;  it 
also  served  as  a  teaching  center  for  physicians  and  medical  stu- 
dents and  as  a  laboratory  for  research  and  the  development  of 
newer  methods  of  contraception.  One  of  its  most  significant 
contributions  was  its  effort  to  organize  birth  control  centers  in 
rural  areas,  where  they  are  so  badly  needed. 

The  Birth  Control  Federation  publishes  a  journal  and  numerous 
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bulletins  and  pamphlets.  Its  committees  now  include  those  on 
medical  research,  on  national  clinic  service,  on  medical  teaching 
and  publication,  on  regional  organization,  on  public  information, 
on  finance,  and  on  legal  matters. 

American  Eugenics  Society 

The  American  Eugenics  Society,  with  about  650  members  and 
an  annual  budget  of  about  $10,000,  supplies  the  needed  concern 
for  "positive  eugenics,"  or  increased  births  among  those  families 
who  are  better  fitted  biologically  and  socially  to  reproduce.  It 
promotes  research,  holds  conferences  with  leaders  in  various 
fields,  and  publishes  a  journal,  pamphlets,  and  books.  It  works 
through  and  with  many  other  organizations. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  about  750 
elected  members,  800  associate  and  contributing  members,  and  60 
associated  state  and  local  mental  hygiene  societies.  Its  annual 
budget  is  about  $190,000.  It  works  for  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  and  the  better  treatment  of  pa- 
tients in  institutions.  The  organization  aims  to  promote  re- 
search, to  improve  the  training  of  psychiatrists,  and  to  inculcate 
mental  health  principles  into  the  fields  of  education,  social  work, 
and  general  medicine.  It  publishes  journals,  many  pamphlets, 
and  also  larger  reports. 

Progressive  Education  Association 

The  Progressive  Education  Association  has  about  10,000  mem- 
bers and  5  state  branches.  Its  annual  budget  is  about  $43,000. 
With  the  help  of  special  foundation  grants,  the  association  has 
set  up  several  committees  and  institutes  for  special  studies.  Its 
publications  include  a  monthly  journal,  many  pamphlets,  and 
several  important  books  embodying  results  of  its  studies. 

Of  special  interest  to  family  life  education  is  the  work  of  its 
Committee  on  the  Study  of  Adolescents,  which  has  now  become 
a  more  permanent  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Personality  Develop- 
ment, working  in  cooperation  with  New  York  University.     The 
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institute  holds  seminars  and  offers  research  material  for  selected 
mature  students  of  guidance  problems. 

The  association's  Commission  on  Human  Relations  has  devel- 
oped valuable  teaching  materials  on  human  relations  for  use  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges;  these  contain  much  material  on 
family  relations.  The  Commission  on  Home-School  Relations 
also  is  concerned  in  part  with  family  relations. 


Chapter  Twelve 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNCTIONS 

IN  A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 


No  movement  has  prided  itself  more  on  its  democracy  than 
has  the  movement  for  family  life  education.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  this  movement  might  become  well  integrated  and 
develop  effectively  without  a  single  dominating  organization  at 
its  center.  In  fact,  there  are  dangers  in  having  too  much  drive 
at  a  national  headquarters.  It  is  possible  that  effort  might  now 
better  be  used  not  in  trying  to  merge  diverse  organizations  nor 
in  building  some  new  comprehensive  family-betterment  organiza- 
tion from  the  ground  up  but  in  establishing  a  small  but  very  clear- 
headed central  group  who  would  spend  their  time  seeing,  hearing, 
thinking,  and  guiding,  rather  than  vigorously  promoting  and 
pushing. 

Whether  or  not  this  type  of  development  takes  place,  the  vari- 
ous overhead  functions  of  the  movement,  for  some  time  to  come, 
will  need  to  be  distributed  among  several  organizations.  What 
are  these  overhead  functions  and  how  may  they  be  distributed? 

Information  Service  and  Clearinghouse  Function 

A  number  of  organizations  now  help  to  perform  the  information 
service  and  clearinghouse  function.  Some  aspects  of  this  func- 
tion are  rather  adequately  performed  at  the  present  time;  others 
need  further  distribution  or  integration. 

Journal 

There  is  need  for  a  journal  or  periodical  information  service 
covering  the  essentials  in  the  whole  field  of  family  relations  and 
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family  life  education.  Parent  Education  has  been  the  most  ade- 
quate journal  in  the  field.  The  Family  Life  Education  Service,  a 
mimeographed  bulletin  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation appearing  six  times  a  year,  is  now  rendering  a  large  part 
of  the  service  formerly  given  by  Parent  Education,  but  it  does  not 
adequately  cover  the  research  journals  and  publications.  Hence 
the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education  is  issuing  a  bimonthly 
Bulletin  of  Family  Research  and  Education  which  supplies  some  of 
this  needed  coverage.  The  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  the  Journal 
of  Social  Hygiene,  The  Child,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Progressive 
Education  furnish  valuable  digests  or  news  items  in  tangential 
fields. 

Libraries 

There  is  need  of  libraries  where  all  or  most  of  the  published 
materials  in  this  field  can  be  seen  quickly  and  conveniently  with- 
out the  effort  necessary  to  locate  them  in  the  usual  city  or  uni- 
versity library.  The  literature  regarding  family  life  and  educa- 
tion, including  the  periodicals,  is  scattered  through  a  great  many 
of  the  conventional  library  classifications.  It  is  difficult  to  select 
materials  even  from  good  annotated  bibliographies.  To  meet 
this  need,  the  libraries  of  certain  colleges  and  universities  have 
made  special  arrangements.  Various  national  organizations  have 
libraries  containing  family  life  education  literature.  The  book 
and  periodical  library  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Educa- 
tion has  been  liquidated;  however,  its  extensive  collection  of 
organization  materials  (pamphlets,  printed  programs,  mimeo- 
graphed documents,  and  so  on,  issued  by  various  organizations 
and  related  to  family  life  education)  has  been  lent  temporarily 
to  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  There  are  also  the  libraries  of  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York,  and  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  Washington. 
The  American  Library  Association  in  Chicago  furnishes  informa- 
tion about  libraries. 
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Bibliographies 

Bibliographies  and  organizations  publishing  them  are  given 
in  Section  I  of  the  bibliography  of  this  book.  The  Child  Study- 
Association  of  America  has  one  of  the  best  card  index  evaluative 
bibliographies,  which  is  kept  continually  up  to  date.  The 
National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health  has  made  an  extensive 
and  critical  bibliography  of  sex  literature. 

Answering  Inquiries 

Answering  mailed  inquiries  about  literature  is  another  central 
function.  This  was  well  performed  by  the  National  Council  of 
Parent  Education,  but  for  the  immediate  future  it  will  have  to  be 
distributed  among  several  national  organizations  according  to 
their  fields  of  interest. 

Traveling  Consultant  Service 

Traveling  consultants  in  family  life  education  were  formerly 
supplied  by  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education.  Now 
such  service  may  be  obtained  from  the  staff  of  the  federal  Office 
of  Education,  some  state  education  departments,  the  Extension 
Service,  the  education  division  of  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, and  a  few  national  nongovernmental  associations. 

Mailing  Lists 

An  important  function  not  yet  adequately  centralized  is  the 
compilation  and  keeping  up  to  date  of  a  complete  mailing  list  of 
all  persons  who  have  played  some  definite  role  in  family  life 
education,  either  in  a  professional  capacity,  or  as  leaders,  donors, 
organizers,  writers,  or  participators  in  important  conferences. 
Such  a  list  could  be  made  up  from  membership  lists  of  several 
organizations,  plus  bibliographies,  author  indexes  of  journals  in 
the  field,  and  other  sources.  It  would  reduce  duplication  in  the 
work  of  several  national  organizations  and  facilitate  the  calling 
of  local  and  regional  conferences.  The  maintenance  of  a  place- 
ment bureau — a  clearinghouse  for  professional  workers  and  vacan- 
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cies  in  the  field — might  be  a  valuable  outgrowth  of  this  personnel 
function. 

The  Research  Function 

While  recognizing  the  values  of  group  discussion,  lay  leader- 
ship, and  the  sharing  of  everyday  experience,  we  must  not  forget 
the  importance  of  organized,  tested  knowledge.  A  continuous 
forward  movement  of  scientific  research,  with  adequate  interpre- 
tation and  dissemination  of  the  findings,  is  as  important  to  the 
movement  for  family  life  education  as  to  any  other.  In  this 
field  we  cannot  look  to  any  one  scientific  discipline  as  our  source 
of  enlightenment — we  must  look  to  several.  It  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  enumerate  all  the  types  of  research  and  all  of  the  research 
centers1  with  which  family  life  education  needs  to  keep  in  touch. 
A  few  general  observations  may  be  made. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principal  centers  of  scien- 
tific study  in  the  fields  related  to  family  living  are  the  universities. 
A  few  government  bureaus  conduct  such  research,  and  some 
private  national  associations  also  do  so,  usually  with  support 
from  foundations.  There  is  a  strong  inclination  among  the 
foundations,  however,  to  subsidize  the  work  in  the  universities 
rather  than  to  build  up  new,  expensive  research  organizations 
independent  of  universities. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  the  laboratories  and  other  research 
agencies  should  be  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  edu- 
cators, counselors,  legislators,  and  of  the  great  body  of  clients  and 
citizens.  Pure  science  research  without  thought  of  immediate 
utility  should  not  be  discouraged;  yet  many  research  workers' 
time  would  be  employed  to  far  greater  social  advantage  if  they 
received  more  adequate  guidance  by  the  people  who  are  actually 
feeling  the  need  of  knowledge. 

At  the  1934  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society, 
Mary  S.  Fisher  presented  a  most  significant  paper  on  "Possible 
Research  Projects  for  Sociologists  as  Viewed  from  the  Field  of 
Child  Development."2    Telling  the  research  scholar  what  people 

1  For  a  partial  list  of  such  centers,  see  List  I  of  the  appendix,  p.  241. 

2  This  paper  later  appeared  in  Publications  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  August  1935. 
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in  educational  work  or  in  another  research  field  need  to  know  is  a 
function  which  should  be  performed  much  more  frequently  and 
adequately  than  has  been  done.  The  scholar  would  still  be  free 
to  accept  or  reject  the  suggestions. 

This  part  of  the  research  function,  namely  research  guidance, 
should  be  one  responsibility  of  a  central  national  organization 
concerned  with  the  field  of  family  life  as  a  whole,  such  as  the 
National  Council  of  Parent  Education  or  the  National  Conference 
on  Family  Relations.  Of  course  research  guidance  is  and  should 
be  done  by  organizations  such  as  the  National  Research  Council, 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  for 
their  respective  fields.  But  none  of  these  bodies  represents  an 
interest  in  family  life  as  such.  Family  problems  would  form 
only  one  or  more  subordinate  headings  in  the  program  of  each 
such  organization.  The  central  family  life  organization  should, 
therefore,  undertake  responsibility  and  create  procedures  for 
"guiding  the  guides,"  to  see  that  they  take  adequate  care  of  this 
field  of  interest.  After  all,  human  beings  in  the  field  of  life  itself 
do  not  see  their  problems  as  "sociological  problems,"  "economic 
problems,"  "physiological  problems,"  but  as  problems  of  civic 
duty,  of  leisure-time  use,  of  family  relationship,  and  so  on. 

The  Leadership  Training  Function 

Education  for  family  life  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  integrated 
profession.  Persons  enter  this  field  of  activity  through  several 
of  the  older  professions,  each  having  its  own  qualifications. 
They  may  be  educators  holding  degrees  in  psychology,  education, 
child  development,  sociology,  or  home  economics.  They  may  be 
social  workers,  physicians,  or  clergymen.  Or  they  may  not  be 
professional  persons  at  all;  they  may  be  housewives.  Possibly 
activities  in  the  field  of  education  for  family  living  should  be  con- 
tinued jointly  by  the  several  professions  and  by  lay  workers. 

In  the  parent  education  movement  a  great  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  lay  leadership.  Lay  leaders  are  largely  homemakers,  many 
of  them  college  graduates.  They  give  part-time  service,  and  their 
work  consists  largely  in  the  leadership  of  parent  study  groups. 
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According  to  the  more  recent  thinking  on  the  subject,  these  leaders 
are  not  so  much  "trained"  as  they  are  "developed"  out  of  the 
situation  itself.  The  parent  education  movement  is  remarkable 
for  its  use  of  the  discussion  technique  and  the  rejection  of  the 
formal  teacher  and  class  pattern  in  which  a  teacher  is  supposed  to 
impart  his  superior  wisdom  to  his  students. 

A  study  of  lay  leadership  in  New  York  state  comes  to  optimistic 
conclusions.3  The  study  group  members,  with  few  exceptions, 
seem  to  respect  and  approve  their  lay  leaders;  the  majority  prefer 
them;  but  a  third  of  the  group  would  rather  have  a  professional 
leader,  especially  if  she  has  had  experience  in  rearing  children  of 
her  own. 

In  the  education  of  youth  for  family  life,  much  of  the  work  is 
done  in  schools  and  colleges  and  therefore  follows  more  or  less 
the  traditional  school  pattern.  However,  alert  teachers  of  youth 
are  giving  attention  to  the  methods  followed  in  adult  parent 
education  and  are  tending  more  and  more  to  use  the  discussion 
technique  and  to  find  out  what  the  youth  really  need  and  want  to 
know.  Many  youth  study  groups  in  schools  and  in  other  situa- 
tions are  acquiring  the  delightful  informality  and  student  initia- 
tive characteristic  of  the  work  in  the  adult  movement.  The 
philosophy  of  the  discussion  method  is  treated  at  length  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  literature  on  social  group  work.4 

Though  we  may  welcome  the  democratic  spirit  and  the  lack  of 
sharp  boundaries  between  "professionals"  and  "laymen"  in  this 
field,  we  cannot  forego  a  deep  concern  for  the  raising  of  the  level 
of  competence  of  each  type  of  leader.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  insufficiency  of  trained  leaders  and  teachers  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  family  life 
education. 

Brief  Training  Courses 

Whatever  one's  previous  training,  entrance  into  specific  parent 
or  family  education  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated  under  the 

3  Mary  Shirley,  Can  Parents  Educate  One  Another!  1938. 

4  See  especially  "Symposium  on  the  Distinctive  Functions  of  Non-Professional  Leadership 
in  Parent  Education,"  Parent  Education,  November  1934,  pp.  11-16,  2.6,  as  well  as  other  con- 
tents of  this  issue. 
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present  conditions  by  a  brief  course  or  institute  on  family  relations 
and  education,  or  by  in-service  training  with  some  organization 
engaged  in  such  work. 

The  briefer  courses  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  more  prolonged 
professional  or  graduate  study;  a  person's  rank  in  professional 
work  generally  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  extent  of  his 
basic  professional  preparation.  This  brief  training  may,  however, 
be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  a  position 
at  any  given  level  and  may  serve  to  mobilize,  freshen,  and  render 
practical  one's  latent  knowledge  so  as  to  give  a  considerable 
increase  in  efficiency  through  a  relatively  short  period  of  study. 

Opportunities  for  this  type  of  work  are  increasing  each  year. 
In  1938  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education  published  a 
list  of  brief  training  opportunities  offered  in  the  summer.  Some 
40  institutions  gave  courses  in  regular  summer  sessions.  Ellen 
Lombard  enumerated  2.4  colleges  and  universities  which  opened 
their  classrooms  in  the  summer  of  1938  "for  parents,  teachers,  or 
for  group  leaders  to  study  in  the  field  of  child  development  and 
parent  education."6  In  addition,  there  were  about  40  institutes, 
short  courses,  and  parent-teacher  courses  lasting  from  two  days 
to  a  week.  There  were  also  several  summer  schools,  workshops, 
and  institutes  which  provided  opportunities  for  study  of  the  fam- 
ily and  parent  education  in  connection  with  other  areas  of  teach- 
ing and  professional  service.  These  related  areas  and  activities 
were  summer  workshops  in  secondary  education  sponsored  by  the 
Progressive  Education  Association,  adult  education  and  group 
work  training  courses,  nursing  courses,  and  agricultural  extension 
work  training. 

A  unique  short-term  training  opportunity  is  to  be  found  at 
Vassar  College's  summer  Institute  of  Euthenics.  This  program 
was  planned  originally  for  mothers,  who  come  with  their  chil- 
dren. The  children  are  placed  in  the  nursery  school,  and  the 
mothers  are  freed  for  six  weeks  from  their  physical  care.  Every 
mother  spends  some  time  each  day  with  her  own  child,  and  also 
observes  the  group  in  the  nursery  school.  The  institute  is  now 
being  visited  by  the  husbands,  and  during  the  past  two  summers 

6  "Parent  Education  Opportunities,"  School  Life,  February  1939,  p.  148. 
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several  men  participated.  Many  unmarried  women  are  taking 
the  courses  as  preparation  for  marriage  or  as  professional  training. 
The  institute  is  increasingly  used  by  leaders  in  parent  education,  in 
nursery  schools,  and  in  related  work,  as  a  means  of  refreshing  and 
integrating  their  equipment.  The  subject  matter  taught  includes 
nutrition,  household  equipment,  management  and  aesthetics,  fam- 
ily relations,  mental  hygiene,  child  development,  and  community 
relationships.  The  interest  of  the  students  has  been  shifting 
away  from  psychoanalysis  and  introspective  discussions  toward 
schools  and  community  organization. 

In-service  training  at  state  departments  of  education,  child  wel- 
fare research  centers,  nursery  schools,  and  national  associations 
working  in  this  field  may,  however,  often  prove  to  be  the  most 
feasible  source  of  training. 

Basic  Professional  Training 

Among  the  universities  giving  Ph.D.  degrees,  especially  varied 
offerings  related  to  family  life  and  education  may  be  found  at 
Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia  (including  Teachers  College),  Temple, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio  State,  Western  Reserve,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Toronto,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  California. 
Among  the  forty-odd  American  schools  of  social  work,  those  at 
Smith  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  men- 
tioned especially  for  the  psychiatric  approach;  Western  Reserve 
University  for  group  work;  the  New  York  School  for  Social  Work, 
the  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  the  University  of  Buffalo  for  general  purposes. 

Ordinarily  the  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree  must  take  his 
major  work  in  some  one  department  or  other:  psychology,  edu- 
cation, child  study,  sociology,  or  home  economics.  This  often 
interferes  with  his  getting  the  benefit  of  many  courses  and  teachers 
vital  to  his  purpose. 

In  the  field  of  education  for  family  life,  integrated  instruction 
is  particularly  essential.  We  still  await,  however,  the  full  de- 
velopment of  an  institutional  situation  in  America  in  which 
leaders  for  this  type  of  work  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
sonality qualifications,  trained  through  integrated  seminars  which 
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include  the  representatives  of  all  the  various  fields  which  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  family,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  spirit,  philosophy,  and  pro- 
cedures of  progressive  movements  in  education.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  beginnings  of  a  tendency  toward  the  integration  of 
the  various  academic  subjects  which  deal  with  family  life.  The 
Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations  represents  an  important  step 
toward  the  coordination  of  research  in  the  various  fields  bearing 
upon  human  relations,  but  it  has  not  focused  this  effort  upon  the 
specific  field  of  the  family. 

An  approach  to  the  needed  integration  is  found  at  Cornell 
University.  Three  of  its  colleges — Home  Economics,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Arts  and  Sciences — are  giving  work  in  family  life. 
Steps  are  being  taken  toward  the  closer  integration  of  the  family 
courses  of  these  separate  colleges  and  their  departments,  so  that 
eventually,  it  is  hoped,  a  student  may  elect  to  take  a  degree  in 
"Family  Life,"  sharing  the  benefits  of  all  the  teachers  and  facil- 
ities which  have  something  to  contribute. 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a  master's  degree  is  now 
offered  in  the  integrated  field  of  marriage  and  family  life.  Those 
going  into  this  field  have  two  seminars  with  Professor  Groves, 
one  on  the  background  of  marriage  and  one  on  the  technique  of 
teaching  marriage  and  dealing  with  marital  problems.  There  are 
also  an  advanced  course  on  the  family  and  several  other  related 
courses.  Professor  Groves  devotes  an  increasing  amount  of  his 
time  to  this  graduate  training  of  leaders. 

Several  theological  schools  are  now  giving  courses  on  marriage 
or  the  family.  It  is  important  that  such  training  be  introduced 
into  every  school  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  education. 
Schools  of  social  work  as  a  rule  already  have  such  study  as  part 
of  their  regular  work,  but  in  some  cases  they  could  present  ma- 
terial on  the  family  from  a  broader  point  of  view. 

A  unique  center  of  professional  training  is  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School  of  Detroit,  founded  in  19x0  for  the  purpose  of  training 
young  women  for  the  "function  and  service  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  and  the  management,  supervision,  direction  and 
inspiration  of  homes."     The  school  is  gradually  enlarging  its 
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program  and  now  has  a  staff  of  45  persons.  It  has  cooperated 
with  the  nutrition  program  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Wayne 
County.  It  has  helped  to  establish  homemaking  education  in 
the  Detroit  public  schools  and  to  train  boys  in  parochial  schools 
for  social  and  family  relationships.  It  has  published  psycholog- 
ical tests  for  preschool  children  and  has  conducted  nursery  school 
demonstrations  showing  the  use  of  the  nursery  school  as  a  train- 
ing center  for  older  students.  A  prenatal  and  infant  consultation 
service  and  a  camp  for  boys  and  girls  aged  5  to  11  have  been  set 
up.  In  1932.  the  school  established  an  advisory  service  for  col- 
lege women,  to  provide  guidance  in  personal,  family,  and  pro- 
fessional problems  for  any  woman  who  has  attended  college. 
The  work  with  these  college  women  provides  material  for  re- 
search. The  purpose  is  to  find  out  how  well  college  education 
is  fitting  women  to  meet  life  under  modern  conditions. 

The  school  has  both  resident  and  nonresident  programs  of  parent 
education.  There  is  an  arrangement  with  many  colleges  by  which 
their  junior  and  senior  women  students  may  do  a  semester  of 
residence  work  at  Merrill-Palmer  while  acquiring  credit  from  their 
own  colleges.  Though  the  resident  students  are  limited  to  50  or 
60,  the  influence  of  the  school  reaches  far  and  wide. 

Setting  and  Upholding  Standards 

Standards  of  the  various  professions  are  defined  and  maintained 
by  professional  organizations  such  as  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Nurses'  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  and  many  others.  The  National 
Council  of  Parent  Education  has  given  a  professional  status  to 
those  whose  work  is  parent  education  in  the  restricted  sense. 
The  council  also  called  a  conference  of  counselors  in  marriage  and 
family  relations  in  1937  and  helped  them  to  take  some  preliminary 
steps  toward  defining  the  function  of  family  counseling  and  its 
standards. 

Emotional  and  Intellectual  Training 

There  is  now  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  training  the 
emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect.     This  applies  to  the  education 
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of  the  ultimate  client  or  student  and  also  to  the  training  of  the 
teachers  and  leaders.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  a  course  in  family  relations  is  "to  facilitate  emotional 
development."  It  is  not  enough  to  perceive  intellectually  the 
desirability  of  certain  kinds  of  family  or  other  behavior.  "One 
must  learn  to  feel  the  requirements  of  family  situations  ...  so 
accurately"  that  a  person  can  trust  himself  "to  be  impulsive  in 
meeting  them."  Muriel  Brown,  who  sets  forth  this  point  of 
view,6  expresses  the  common  fear  that  the  teaching  of  family 
relations,  if  not  handled  skillfully,  may  do  great  harm  rather 
than  good.  The  danger,  she  feels,  lies  in  the  possibility  that  such 
instruction  may  lead  to  "a  neurotic  preoccupation  with  the 
mechanisms  of  adjustment,"  which,  she  states,  is  very  subtly 
different  from  "dynamic  concern  about  one's  behavior." 

In  the  present  writer's  view,  although  there  are  a  few  danger- 
ous individuals  at  large  who  think  they  are  good  teachers  or 
counselors,  in  general  the  be-very-careful-or-you'11-do-more-harm- 
than-good  attitude  toward  teaching  human  relations  has  been 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Psychosocial  treatments  generally  have 
not  the  extreme  and  irrevocable  character  of  physical  medicines 
and  poisons.  Moreover,  there  is  an  underlying  social  gain  which 
comes  from  teaching  more  and  more  people  to  verbalize  their 
problems  (even  if  they  do  nothing  more  for  the  present),  and 
from  extending  the  scientific  habit  of  thought  and  the  terminol- 
ogy of  science  (even  though  this  may  be  used  at  first  with  much 
clumsiness  and  many  errors).  Further,  intellectual  training  must 
constantly  accompany  the  desired  and  very  desirable  emotional 
training.  The  new  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  emotions  in 
education  is  needed.  But  let  the  family  education  worker  also 
remember  that  words,  ascertained  facts,  and  cold-blooded  testing  of 
generalizations  are  important;  for  these  are  the  indispensable  tools 
upon  which  we  must  rely  to  guide  emotions  into  the  paths  of 
greater  human  happiness. 

6  "Professional  Preparation  for  Teaching  Family  Relations,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
December  1936. 
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Selection  and  Training  of  Teachers  in  General 

Some  educators  believe  that  a  better  selection  and  training  of 
the  general  rank  and  file  of  school  teachers  is  one  of  the  most 
importance  steps  toward  better  education  for  family  living,  even 
though  only  a  few  of  these  teachers  will  give  specific  courses  or 
units  regarding  family  problems.  The  thought  is  that  teachers 
whose  own  lives  and  emotions  are  well  adjusted  will  tend  indi- 
rectly to  develop  attitudes  in  their  students  which  are  favorable 
to  happy  family  living.  Teacher  training  institutions  could 
learn  much  from  schools  of  social  work,  which  carefully  observe 
their  students  in  job  situations  and  concern  themselves  with  their 
students'  personalities  in  the  same  way  as  the  students  will  later 
be  concerned  with  the  personalities  of  their  clients.  It  has  been 
revealed  that  many  teachers  actually  dislike  children  and  have 
chosen  their  vocation  merely  because  they  could  find  nothing  else 
more  suitable  to  their  limited  interests  and  their  narrow  concep- 
tion of  their  social  status. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  opinion  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  teachers  should  be  married  women;  it  is  implied,  of  course, 
that  they  should  be  happily  married.  In  view  of  this  trend 
of  thinking  among  educational  progressives,  it  is  somewhat 
arresting  to  note  that  in  New  York  City,  where  50  per  cent  (an 
unusually  high  proportion)  of  women  teachers  are  married,  the 
chief  medical  examiner  asserted  in  1938  that  married  teachers 
should  be  fewer  for  the  sake  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The 
resulting  storm  of  public  controversy7  provides  a  convenient 
exhibit  of  the  conflict  between  the  ideologies  of  "efficiency"  and 
"sufficiency." 

If  married  teachers  have  superior  advantages,  the  reason  may 
be  attributed  to  emotions  and  attitudes  (both  on  their  part  and 
on  the  part  of  the  students)  rather  than  to  objective  knowledge. 
Let  us  turn  again  for  a  moment  to  parent  education  as  such.  A 
working  woman  of  modest  education  who  had  long  observed 
parent  study  groups  once  told  a  school  executive: 

I  used  to  think  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  these  unmarried  women  to  tell 
mothers  how  to  handle  their  children.     Now  I've  changed  my  mind; 

7  See  New  York  Times,  Jan.  9,  1938. 
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they  really  know  how  to  do  things  and  are  helpful.     It  took  me  six  years 
to  come  to  this  conclusion. 

Sixteen  hundred  teachers,  representing  a  cross  section  of  the 
profession,  were  given  an  information  test  in  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene.  The  results  indicate  that  enough  teachers  lack  this 
knowledge  to  justify  the  conclusion  "that  some  method  should  be 
used  to  require  those  who  lack  information  to  take  some  up-to- 
date  training  in  the  subject."8  It  was  found  that  teachers  who 
are  parents  or  have  had  small  children  in  their  homes  show  no 
superiority  over  teachers  without  this  experience.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  mental  hygiene  courses  for  teachers  should  stress 
especially  the  bearing  of  fear  and  sex  upon  personality  develop- 
ment and  the  influence  of  adults  and  the  school. 

It  is  in  the  many  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  in  the 
country  that  a  large  share  of  the  real  work  of  training  leaders  in 
family  life  education  must  be  done.  The  heads  of  such  schools 
are  turning  their  attention  toward  the  inclusion  of  more  mental 
hygiene  and  family  life  material  in  their  curricula.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Teacher  Education  appointed  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  is  conducting,  as  one  phase  of  its  work,  a  study  of 
the  research  materials  in  child  development  and  teacher  per- 
sonnel, under  the  direction  of  Daniel  A.  Prescott  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  Central  Support,  Guidance,  and  Promotion  of  Family 

Life  Education 

Through  what  channels  does  family  life  education  reach  the 
masses  of  the  people?  In  Chapters  5  to  9  we  have  considered 
the  local  agencies  (schools  and  others)  which  directly  serve  the 
students  or  clients.  It  remains  here  to  consider  the  more  central 
organizations  or  channels  through  which  these  local  agencies 
draw  their  information,  materials,  guidance,  and,  in  some  cases, 
financial  support.9  This  function  differs  from  those  previously 
discussed  in  this  chapter  in  that  it  involves  active  promotion  or 
stimulation  of  activity  in  the  local  service  agencies  and  not  merely 
the  rendering  of  services  or  the  carrying  on  of  specialized  activities. 

8  C.  V.  Hobson,  "How  Much  Do  Teachers  Know  About  Mental  Hygiene?"  Mental  Hygiene, 
April  1937,  p.  241. 

9  Sec  List  II  of  the  appendix,  p.  246. 
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Educational  Organizations  and  Agencies 

The  task  of  the  family  life  education  movement  is  not  the  same 
in  relation  to  the  regular  schools  as  to  other  organizations.  The 
schools  constitute  a  more  or  less  rigid  structure  which  is  not 
likely  to  expand  or  change  rapidly  under  the  impetus  of  a  move- 
ment representing  any  one  educational  interest.  The  clientele  is 
relatively  fixed.  Changes  can  be  made,  however,  in  the  cur- 
riculum. In  order  that  family  life  education  may  play  its  proper 
role  in  the  school  system,  professional  educators  and  especially 
curriculum  makers  must  be  convinced  of  its  value.  The  Progres- 
sive Education  Association,  the  various  departments  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Society  for  Curriculum  Study, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  and  others  are 
strategic  points  of  approach.  The  clarification  of  objectives  of 
education  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission,  which  itself 
has  one  objective  dealing  in  part  with  home  and  family  life,10 
should  be  helpful.  So  also  are  the  recent  reports  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  under  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  including  the 
study  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration.11 

One  of  the  central  channels  through  which  education  for  family 
living  is  being  promoted  locally  is  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  The  home  economics  education  service  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Division  of  this  federal  agency  works  through 
state  boards  for  vocational  education  which  plan  the  expenditure 
of  federal  and  state  funds  in  accordance  with  standards  set  up  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  The  state  boards  in  turn  set  standards 
for  local  programs.  These  programs  of  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics are  conducted  in  many  high  schools,  especially  in  rural 
and  small  urban  communities.  They  reach  adults  and  employed 
young  people,  mostly  girls  and  women,  but  also  boys  in  many 
places.     Nursery  schools,  child  study,  parent  education  groups, 

10  See  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy, 
1938,  p.  71,  and  p.  6  (n.  6)  of  the  present  study. 

11  Doak  S.  Campbell,  Frederick  H.  Bair,  and  Oswald  L.  Harvey,  Educational  Activities  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  1939. 
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and  joint  home  projects  of  girls  in  homemaking  and  boys  in  agri- 
culture are  developed  in  many  local  programs  under  this  service. 

In  1937-38  some  6x7,000  students  were  enrolled  in  classes  oper- 
ated under  the  state  plans;  about  one-third  were  adults,  the  other 
two-thirds  high  school  and  out-of-school  youth.  Some  ii,3oo 
teachers  were  involved.12  Home  economics  courses  are  now 
given  in  about  one-half  of  our  high  schools,  and  in  most  of  the 
land-grant  colleges.  In  December  1938  over  10,000  secondary 
schools  were  offering  work  in  home  economics.13 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  has  also  reached 
numerous  youth  by  promoting  the  organization  of  some  1,400 
home  economics  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  approximately 
80,000,  among  students  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 

Federal  Agencies  Outside  the  Office  of  Education 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  and  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration were  established  as  emergency  agencies  but  still 
continue.  Parent  education  and  other  adult  education,  sewing 
projects,  and  nursery  schools  are  among  the  activities  conducted. 
In  some  states  parent  education  activities  reach  youth  groups  and 
the  general  public.  In  November  1937  there  were  about  1,500 
nursery  schools,  serving  45,000  children.  About  51,000  persons 
were  enrolled  in  parent  education  classes  and  100,000  in  home- 
making  classes.14 

Under  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  county  home  demonstration  agents,  working  largely  with 
farm  mothers  but  also  with  parent  study  groups;  4-H  club  agents 
(some  1,600  in  number,  often  also  the  county  farm  demonstration 
agents)  who  organize  youth  study  groups  and  other  activities; 
and  parent  education  specialists  (one  each  in  19  states  and  one 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture)  who  help  the  county  agents 
develop  work  in  family  education. 

12  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  of  Education  for  Voca- 
tional Education  to  the  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Division,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  jo,  1938, 
Tables  II,  V. 

13  Information  from  Home  Economics  Education  Service,  Vocational  Division,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

14  Campbell,  Bair,  and  Harvey,  Educational  Activities  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
pp.  no,  117,  118. 
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The  Extension  Service  "employed  no  specialist  in  parent  educa- 
tion or  in  the  human  relationship  aspects  .  .  .  until  February  1935, 
when,  with  the  aid  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education, 
such  a  specialist  was  made  available  for  a  period  of  18  months. 
So  valuable  were  her  services  .  .  .  that  the  position  she  built  up 
was  made  a  regular  post  .  .  .  and  has  recently  been  filled  from  civil 
service  lists."15 

The  various  county  extension  agents  work  with  rural  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  on  a  cooperative  program  for  utilizing  the 
results  of  scientific  research  to  make  rural  living  more  satisfying. 
Many  of  these  programs  in  recent  years  have  included  subjects 
relating  to  parent  education  and  child  development.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1938-39,  over  9,000  men  and  nearly  139,000  women  par- 
ticipated in  parent  education  and  child  development  programs.16 
In  some  states,  such  as  California,  programs  are  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  entire  family  as  a  unit,  as  well  as  the  ages  and 
sexes  separately.  This  is  a  significant  development  quite  in  line 
with  the  most  recent  thinking  in  education  for  family  life.  The 
California  Committee  on  Family  Approach  in  Extension  Teaching 
recommends  that  all  extension  workers  understand  the  methods 
of  the  home  demonstration  agent  and  cooperate  with  her. 

The  extension  workers  assist  in  the  organization  of  4-H  clubs 
among  the  rural  children  and  young  people  and  train  lay  leaders 
for  them.  According  to  the  Extension  Service  there  were 
1,381,500  members  enrolled  in  these  clubs  in  1939,  all  of  whom 
have  given  some  attention  to  problems  of  family  living  through 
the  demonstrations  they  carry  on  in  farming  and  homemaking 
activities.17  "Home"  is  now  considered  a  fifth  "H,"  worthy 
to  be  added  to  "Heart,"  "Head,"  "Hands,"  and  "Health"  in 
the  4-H  club  program.  One  frequent  feature  of  extension  work  is 
the  sponsoring  of  various  district  conferences  for  rural  young 
people,  at  which  family  problems  are  discussed  incidentally  to  the 
vocational  problems  of  rural  life.     The  prize  ribbon  and  other 

16  Editorial,  "Education  for  Family  Living  in  Rural  America,  a  Survey  and  Evaluation," 
Parent  Education,  December  1936,  p.  7. 

16  Information  from  the  Extension  Service. 

17  See  also  Robert  G.  Foster,  "Education  for  Marriage  and  Family  Life  in  the  4-H  Club 
Programs,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  June  1934. 
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symbols  which  are  given  out  as  a  result  of  the  club  competitions 
are  found  to  be  rather  important  in  families  and  to  have  con- 
siderable influence.  Club  activities  sometimes  enhance  family 
solidarity  and  sometimes  increase  tension.  They  tend,  however, 
to  lead  to  a  closer  integration  of  the  family  life  around  the  interests 
of  the  child. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  sponsors  the 
parent-teacher  movement  in  the  United  States.  There  are  49 
state  branches  of  the  organization,  as  well  as  the  local  units  desig- 
nated as  parent-teacher  associations,  which  number  about  2.7,000. 
Membership  in  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
is  all-inclusive — local,  state,  and  national.  The  program  of  the 
National  Congress  reaches  the  local  units  through  the  state  branch. 

The  organization  is  democratic  in  its  membership  and  poten- 
tially includes  in  its  ranks  all  persons  in  the  community  interested 
in  the  problems  of  children  and  youth.  It  is  quite  often  possible 
that  the  membership  includes  all  of  the  parents  and  teachers  in 
a  given  school  area.  This  means  that  the  association  includes 
many  parents  of  the  lower  economic  levels  as  well  as  the  privileged 
members  of  the  community.  In  small  communities  of  the  United 
States  the  parent-teacher  association  often  is  the  center  of  com- 
munity activities  and  assumes  an  important  relationship  with 
reference  to  the  general  cultural  development  of  the  community. 

Although  the  organization  owes  its  inception  to  women  (it 
was  organized  by  women  as  a  National  Congress  of  Mothers) 
there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  men  in  its 
development.  In  a  study  of  third-class  school  districts  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  was  found  that  vl  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the 
100  associations  were  men.18  Teachers  constituted  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  membership. 

Parent-teacher  associations  have  shown  leadership  in  many 
states  in  meeting  the  needs  of  youth.  A  committee  from  the 
Georgia  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  studied  at  the  Uni- 

18  W.  Edward  Krah,  The  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  the  Third  Class  School  Districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  unpublished  master's  thesis,  Temple  University,  1936. 
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versity  of  Georgia  one  summer  and,  as  a  result,  compiled  a  bulletin 
on  Parent  Cooperation  in  the  Georgia  Program  for  Improvement  of  In- 
struction in  the  Public  Schools.  This  bulletin  was  used  as  study 
material  among  the  6zi  local  parent-teacher  associations  in 
Georgia. 

In  spite  of  their  many  positive  achievements,  parent-teacher 
associations  have  not,  in  the  judgment  of  many  impartial  ob- 
servers, measured  up  to  the  opportunity  which  has  been  theirs. 
Perhaps  no  organization  has  such  a  wide  contact  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  American  adults  in  their  capacity  as  parents.  Yet  on 
a  national  scale,  what  has  it  accomplished  toward  making  these 
millions  of  citizens  more  intelligent  in  their  attitudes  toward 
education  or  parenthood,  or  in  their  cooperation  with  the  schools? 
Here  and  there  a  genuine  awakening  has  been  achieved,  but  in 
many  communities  the  organization  is  largely  an  empty  structure 
without  content.  Often  it  busies  itself  chiefly  with  such  ac- 
tivities as  raising  supplementary  funds  to  buy  equipment  for  the 
schools. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is  not  unaware 
of  these  unexploited  opportunities  and  is  attempting  to  develop 
parent-teacher  work  on  a  higher  level.  It  urges  local  associations 
to  confine  their  financial  support  to  educational  demonstration 
and  to  such  emergencies  as  may  affect  the  education  and  welfare 
of  the  child.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Langworthy,  past  president  of  the 
National  Congress,  said  in  a  speech  to  professional  educators: 

We  provide  the  people  for  your  parent  education  groups,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  Think  of  us  as  people  who  want  to  learn.  You  have 
it  in  your  power  to  give  us  that  learning;  but  we  cannot  get  it  if  you  keep 
us  busy  buying  pianos.19 

Perhaps  a  useful  enterprise  would  be  a  campaign  to  familiarize 
college  students  with  parent-teacher  organizations  and  the  op- 
portunity for  community  service  they  represent.  These  organiza- 
tions need  to  dramatize  themselves  to  future  leaders,  as  do  various 
religious,  political,  and  international  movements,  and  many  rather 
highly  specialized  welfare  movements. 

19  Address  at  the  fifth  Biennial  Conference  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education, 
Chicago,  November  n-14,  1936,  reprinted  in  Parent  Education,  April  1937,  p.  19. 
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In  some  of  the  larger  cities  school  teachers  often  have  a  strong 
professional  group-consciousness,  and  parent-teacher  cooperation 
does  not  come  as  naturally  as  in  smaller  communities.  Thus  one 
college  professor  who  put  his  daughter  in  a  city  public  high  school 
tried  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  principal  about  the  per- 
sonal traits  and  needs  of  the  girl,  and  made  some  suggestions  for 
her  treatment.  He  was  curtly  informed  that  "Miss  Blank  [the 
teacher]  will  know  very  well  what  your  daughter  needs."  In 
New  York  City  the  functions  of  the  parent-teacher  groups  are 
performed  by  the  United  Parents'  Associations,  which  reach 
some  50,000  families  and  include  parents  only.  The  leader  of 
these  associations  says: 

Parent  organization,  as  it  has  been  extensively  propagated  in  this 
country,  has  been  school-centered  and  school-patterned.  .  .  .  The  or- 
ganized professionalized  school  has  overwhelmed  the  parents'  point  of 
view.  .  .  .  The  chief  purpose  of  parent  organization  is  proclaimed  to  be 
an  understanding  of  the  school.  .  .  .  Parents'  organizations  have  seldom 
considered  subjects  that  have  been  "settled"  by  the  school,  and  have  not 
given  a  prominent  place  to  large  civic  and  school  matters  in  their  delibera- 
tions.20 

Women  s  Clubs 

In  many  communities,  especially  in  the  urban  northeastern 
areas,  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  and  wom- 
en's social  clubs  occupy  the  time  of  many  of  the  better  educated, 
more  competent,  and  more  prosperous  women,  who  elsewhere 
might  be  serving  their  communities  through  the  parent-teacher 
associations.  During  1936-38,  with  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  the  A.A.U.W.  carried 
on  a  layman's  study  of  "family  life  in  a  changing  culture. ' '  Study 
groups  in  several  of  the  branches  of  the  association  participated. 
The  materials  for  the  course  were  issued  in  biweekly  installments, 
supplemented  by  research  questionnaires  which  each  group  was 
expected  to  discuss  and  answer.  Family  origins,  and  primitive, 
historical,  and  European  family  life  were  first  studied.  The  main 
body  of  the  course  then  dealt  with  the  problems  of  American 

20  LeRoy  Bowman,  "Putting  the  Parent  in  Parent  Education,"  Progressive  Education,  April 
1934,  pp.  197-98. 
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family  life  and  concluded  with  consideration  of  the  conservation 
and  improvement  of  the  family.  Despite  the  informality  of  the 
procedure,  some  reliable  new  information  was  obtained.21 

Women's  clubs  of  the  unspecialized  "social"  type  are  also  show- 
ing more  interest  in  parent  education.  The  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  like  many  other  such  bodies,  has  a 
department  of  the  American  home,  which  has  prepared  a  concise 
study  outline  and  bibliography  on  parent  and  child  guidance  and 
family  relationships. 

The  Church 

The  church  is  a  large  but  relatively  undeveloped  channel  for 
carrying  family  life  education  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Local  Protestant  churches  are  assisted  and  encouraged  in  their 
work  for  the  family  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  which,  since  19x7,  has  had  a  committee  on  marriage 
and  the  home.  This  committee  publishes  materials,  organizes 
church  conferences  on  social  work,  and  helps  clergymen  to  make 
contact  with  psychiatrists  and  social  workers.  The  committee's 
secretary,  L.  Foster  Wood,  has  written  Growing  Together  in  the 
Family  and  Harmony  in  Marriage,  which,  together  with  other  com- 
mittee publications,  is  used  by  some  5,000  clergymen. 

The  Protestant  churches  are  also  indirectly  coordinated  through 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  which  links 
together  the  boards  of  religious  education  of  40  denominations, 
2.6  state  councils  of  religious  education,  and  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Council  of  Canada.  In  193 1  this  body  inaugurated  a  national 
program  of  emphasis  upon  the  Christian  home,  with  which  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  cooperated.  Prior  to  this  time  the 
churches  had  shown  a  continuous  interest  in  home  life,  but  there 
had  been  no  conscious  focusing  of  effort  upon  it  as  an  objective  of 
religious  education.  The  Sunday  school  and  Bible  class  pattern 
dominated  church  educational  activities.  In  and  after  193 1, 
however,  leaders  of  the  then  flourishing  secular  parent  education 

21  Sec  Harriet  Ahlers  Houdlette,  The  American  Family  in  a  Changing  Society,  1939.  See  also 
"A.A.U.W.  Study  of  the  Family  in  a  Changing  Society,"  Parent  Education,  February  1937, 
P-33- 
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movement  were  called  into  conference  with  religious  educators, 
and  it  was  declared  that  "the  church's  whole  program  of  education 
cannot  get  far  without  parent  education."  Instead  of  urging  the 
home  to  cooperate  with  the  church  as  in  the  days  of  formal  reli- 
gious education,  enlightened  church  leaders  began  to  take  the 
attitude  that  the  primary  responsibility  rests  upon  parents,  and 
the  church's  function  is  to  render  them  a  special  kind  of  assistance. 
There  appeared  a  flood  of  new  books  and  publications  for  the 
use  of  church  school  leaders  and  parents.  Parent  study  groups 
were  formed  in  and  by  churches;  young  people's  institutions, 
societies,  and  classes  gave  increasing  attention  to  family  life  and 
problems.  Emphasis  shifted  from  "ideal  character"  to  the  study 
of  the  adolescent's  present  home  adjustments  and  the  process  of 
personality  development.  The  more  advanced  thinkers  look 
forward  to  a  larger  use  of  Sunday  schools  for  programs  dealing 
more  definitely  with  family  living. 

As  Blanche  Carrier  points  out,22  the  church  movement  for 
family  education  has  one  advantage  over  the  secular  movement: 
it  has  a  philosophy,  whether  this  be  adequate  or  not;  it  at  least 
believes  in  certain  definite  goals  and  values.  The  church  has 
always  been  concerned  with  what  Lindeman  calls  the  sufficiency 
rather  than  the  efficiency  of  living.  It  lags  behind  the  secular 
movement,  however,  in  the  use  of  the  empirical  approach  and 
the  method  of  intelligence.  Through  a  cross-fertilization  of  the 
two  movements  there  is  hope  of  real  progress. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  regarded 
the  protection  and  betterment  of  family  life  as  one  of  its  most 
important  objectives.  In  his  encyclical  letter  on  the  Christian 
education  of  youth,  Pope  Pius  XI  said: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  in  a  special  manner  to  the  present-day 
lamentable  decline  in  family  education.  The  offices  and  professions  of  a 
transitory  and  earthly  life,  which  are  certainly  of  far  less  importance,  are 
prepared  for  by  long  and  careful  study;  whereas  for  the  fundamental  duty 
and  obligation  of  educating  their  children,  many  parents  have  little  or  no 
preparation,  immersed  as  they  are  in  temporal  cares.  .  .  . 

22  Church  Education  for  Family  Life,  1937,  pp.  111-16.  Sec  also  her  article  by  a  similar  title 
in  Parent  Education,  May  1937. 
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For  the  love  of  Our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  we  implore  pastors  of  souls,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  by  instructions  and  catechisms,  by  word  of 
mouth  and  written  articles  widely  distributed,  to  warn  Christian  parents 
of  their  grave  obligations.  And  this  should  be  done  not  in  a  merely 
theoretical  and  general  way,  but  with  practical  and  specific  application 
to  the  various  responsibilities  of  parents  touching  the  religious,  moral, 
and  civic  training  of  their  children,  and  with  indication  of  the  methods 
best  adapted  to  make  their  training  effective,  supposing  always  the  in- 
fluence of  their  own  exemplary  lives.23 

These  words  of  His  Holiness  were  followed  by  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Catholic  leaders  to  make  Catholic  education  for  family 
living  still  more  effective.  At  the  time  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference in  1930,  there  were  already  in  Catholic  schools  many 
courses  in  marriage  and  the  family,  as  well  as  a  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  courses  in  religion,  hygiene,  child  psychology,  and 
domestic  science;  but  there  was  only  one  course  in  parent  educa- 
tion. Since  then  these  activities  have  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
Catholic  Conference  on  Family  Life  has  been  organized  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  family  and  to  encourage  "by  every  means 
within  its  power  .  .  .  wholesome  and  successful  family  life."24 

Although  the  family  life  section  of  the  social  action  department 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  was  already  at  work 
serving  as  an  information  clearinghouse  on  matters  pertaining  to 
family  life,  and  four  other  national  Catholic  organizations  had 
given  some  attention  to  parent  education  among  their  other  con- 
cerns, it  was  felt  that  the  new  conference  was  needed  because 
"special  purposes  in  need  of  intensive  fostering  always  demand 
individuals  and  groups  especially  interested  in  that  purpose  and 
willing  and  able  to  apply  to  it  more  than  usual  energy."25  The 
conference  aims,  among  other  things,  to  promote  a  "Catholic 
parent  education  movement  that  will  emphasize  all  the  various 
phases  of  child  training  within  the  home"  and  "the  development 
and  dissemination  of  a  popular  and  advanced  literature  on  parent 

23  Encyclical  Letter  on  the  Christian  Education  of  Youth,  1936,  pp.  Z7-2.8. 

24  Edgar  Schmiedeler,   "Catholic  Parent  Education  Activities,"   Parent  Education,  June 

I934»  P-  9- 
26  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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education."     A  periodical,  The  Catholic  Family  Monthly,  has  been 
launched. 

Health  and  Welfare  Agencies 

Finally,  a  large  potential  medium  for  family  life  education  lies 
in  our  health  and  welfare  agencies,  which  are  being  rapidly  ex- 
panded under  recent  public  health  and  social  security  programs. 
There  will  be  more  use  of  public  health  nurses.  In  many  rural 
counties  there  are  being  established  lay  health  committees,  county 
health  education  coordinators,  and  county  sanitarians. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  includes  federal  aid  to  the  states 
for  dependent  children,  maternal  and  child  health  services,  crippled 
children,  and  child  welfare  services.  The  first  of  these  services 
is  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  other  three  by 
the  Children's  Bureau.  State  agencies  make  the  plans;  when 
these  plans  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  federal  aid,  grants  are 
made.  Plans  include  educational  programs  for  public  health 
nurses  in  maternal  and  child  hygiene  and  health  educational  pro- 
grams for  mothers'  clubs  and  parent-teacher  associations. 

With  the  help  of  funds  provided  by  this  law,  many  advances 
in  health  education  are  anticipated.  These  will  doubtless  include 
a  large  amount  of  group  work  dealing  with  broader  aspects  of 
family  life.  The  health  education  approach  and  the  health  agen- 
cies may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  promising  contributors 
to  education  for  family  living.  This  is  true  especially  as  regards 
the  farming  and  working  classes,  for  in  many  districts  among  this 
population  the  need  for  better  health  facilities  and  knowledge 
takes  priority  over  all  other  needs.  Moreover,  concrete  demon- 
strations of  health  improvement  are  likely  to  be  the  best  way  to 
introduce  the  scientific  attitude  toward  human  problems  among 
people  of  slender  educational  preparation. 


Chapter  Thirteen 
USE  OF  THE  IMPERSONAL  MEDIA 

OF  COMMUNICATION 


In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  administration  of  a  national 
program  there  has  been  implied  a  kind  of  sequential  arrange- 
ment of  organizations  and  activities  as  follows:  research  on  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  which  in  this  field  have  a  scattered  distribu- 
tion; central  organizations  which  are  concerned  with  the  whole 
of  family  life,  selectively  drawing  upon  these  scattered  source 
materials  and  guiding  them  into  the  channels  of  central  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  many  things  besides  family  life  but  in  contact 
with  the  schools  and  other  local  agencies  and  groups  dealing 
directly  with  students  and  clients.  This  process,  working  at 
every  point  through  organizations,  must  of  course  actually  be 
carried  on  by  individuals;  the  selection  and  training  of  leaders 
and  teachers  to  do  this  work  has  also  been  discussed  here. 

We  shall  now  consider  a  further  step  or  medium  in  the  total 
process:  the  impersonal  media  of  communication,  including  the 
printed  word  in  the  forms  of  fiction  and  nonfiction,  the  moving 
picture,  and  the  radio  broadcast.  These  may  be  used  as  aids  in 
the  person-to-person  educational  process,  or  they  may  serve  as 
substitutes  for  personal  communication.  They  are  the  means  by 
which  great  numbers  of  people  may  be  interested  in  family  life 
education  and  taught  some  of  its  most  fundamental  principles. 

The  Printed  Word 

Printed  materials  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  widespread 
of  the  impersonal  media  of  communication.  They  vary  from 
formal  texts  to  highly  popularized  fictional  treatments. 
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Texts 

A  critical  review  of  books  intended  for  use  with  college  groups 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions 
these  texts  are  overly  academic  in  nature,  that  they  fail  to  em- 
phasize sufficiently  the  effects  of  social  and  economic  forces  on 
personal  adjustment,  and  ignore  the  cultural  changes  and  diversi- 
ties which  set  our  very  ideals  themselves  into  conflict  with  one 
another.  This  reviewer  proposes  to  writers  in  this  field  one 
further  problem  of  extreme  significance:  "Can  we  both  teach  a 
critical  attitude,  a  scientific  objectivity,  and  also  build  up  the 
necessary  emotional  drives  toward  effective  action?"1 

Most  available  books  for  high  school  use  are  criticized  for 
presenting  family  life  only  on  the  middle-class  level,  ignoring  the 
life  of  the  great  masses  of  working  people.  They  are  also  said  to 
treat  the  family  as  a  static  and  isolated  institution  and  to  fail  to 
take  account  of  the  possibility  of  creative  reconstruction  of  the 
family  by  the  rising  generation.  In  both  content  and  style  they 
are  too  remote  from  life;  they  are  frequently  "texty"  and  childish. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  present  textual  materials  in 
family  life  education  and  to  recommend  ways  of  filling  in  gaps, 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  the  survey  of  simplified  materials  for  parent  education. 
This  committee  reported 

that  there  is  a  great  need  for  more  simple  printed  materials  for  use  in 
parent  education  in  all  subjects  concerned  with  family  life  and  family 
relationships;  that,  whereas  there  are  many  materials  dealing  with  child 
guidance  and  development  available,  much  of  this  material  needs  to  be 
simplified  for  use  with  parents  of  limited  educational  background;  .  .  . 
and  that  a  committee  for  graphic  materials  [should]  be  appointed  to 
survey  the  field  more  closely  for  visual  aids  that  are  available  or  could 
be  made  available  and  to  investigate  possibilities  for  having  new  mate- 
rials for  visual  instruction  produced  that  are  inexpensive  and  that  meet 
the  needs  of  study  groups  throughout  the  states.2 

1  Louise  Rosenblatt,  "Some  Fundamental  Considerations  on  Materials  Prepared  for  the 
Use  of  College  Students,"  Parent  Education,  November  1935,  p.  34. 

2  American  Home  Economics  Association,  Report  of  a  Committee  on  a  Survey  of  Simplified 
Materials  for  Parent  Education,  1936,  p.  z. 
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The  art  of  writing  pamphlets  that  people  can  and  will  read  is 
fortunately  improving,  although  it  still  has  far  to  go.  With  wise 
selection,  fairly  adequate  materials  may  now  be  secured.  The 
Commission  on  Human  Relations  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  has  prepared  materials  for  use  on  the  high  school  level 
which  will  meet  these  challenges.  It  is  not  confining  its  efforts 
to  texts  like  Life  and  Growth;  it  has  also  shown  the  way  to  the 
effective  use  of  fiction.3 

Popular  Materials 

If  these  criticisms  are  justified  in  relation  to  materials  carefully 
and  conscientiously  prepared  for  the  use  of  young  people  in  their 
attack  on  problems  of  family  living,  what  may  be  said  of  other 
materials  which  fall  into  their  hands  from  less  responsible  sources — 
advice  to  the  lovelorn  and  other  syndicated  materials  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals?  These  commercial  materials  represent  the  present 
state  of  American  mass  culture  in  its  attitudes  toward  the  family 
and  are  in  themselves  problems.  They  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  planning  of  community  and  school  programs  of  education 
for  young  people,  for  their  influence  may  be  preponderant  over  any 
of  the  slighter  efforts  of  the  schools.  As  one  college  president 
said,  if  teachers  need  loyalty  oaths  to  insure  that  their  influence 
be  a  sound  one,  then  Amos  and  Andy  also  should  take  the  oath. 

A  number  of  popular  magazines,  however,  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  present  good  and  effective  materials  in  the  field.  Child 
Study,  Hygeia,  the  National  Parent-Teacher,  and  Parents'  Magazine 
devote  themselves  specifically  to  family  problems.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Good  Housekeeping,  Harper  s, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  the  Reader  s  Digest,  among  others,  now 
include  among  their  varied  materials  many  useful  and  thoughtful 
articles  on  family  problems.  Editorial  attitudes  governing  selec- 
tion and  treatment  of  material  often  seem  too  conservative  to 
deal  adequately  with  actual  conditions,  but  there  is  increasing 
realism.  Some  boys'  and  girls'  popular  magazines  contain  articles 
of  some  value  in  developing  right  information  and  attitudes 
regarding  family  life. 

3  Robert  Wunsch  and  Edna  Albers,  Thicker  Than  Water,  1939. 
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The  popular  sex-and-romance  magazines  offer  a  huge  body  of 
material  on  family  life  which  is  read  eagerly  by  millions  of  adoles- 
cents as  well  as  adults.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  this  in  general. 
In  this  type  of  fiction  the  ending  usually  supports  the  traditional 
standards  of  morality;  virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  is  punished. 
Yet,  before  coming  to  the  concluding  "moral,"  violations  of  the 
traditional  code  are  painted  in  attractive  colors  and  subtly  create 
personal  desires  for  exciting  and  unconventional  experiences. 
Perhaps  in  the  long  run  something  is  gained  through  this  stimula- 
tion and  sophistication.  People  may  be  made  more  aware  of  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  modern  problems  of  family  living,  and  a 
demand  for  sound  knowledge  and  thoughtful  discussion  may 
thereby  be  created.  The  chief  harm  of  this  "literature"  may  lie 
in  unsuspected  directions:  the  overstimulation  of  desires  for 
material  luxury  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the  overdevelopment 
of  the  habit  of  living  in  the  imagination  rather  than  in  reality. 

Yet,  as  was  indicated  in  Chapter  6,  fiction  can  be  very  useful 
in  teaching  family  relations.  Its  possibilities  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  explored.  Clues  are  indicated  in  some  bibliographies 
on  family  relations  and  family  life  education  such  as  Flora  Thurs- 
ton's and  that  compiled  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Libraries  as  Guides  to  Materials 

In  providing  and  assembling  materials  for  parent  education 
some  public  libraries  have  been  of  invaluable  service.  Parent 
Education  for  January  1935  describes  these  services  in  Albany, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  and  Washington. 
The  extension  library  services  in  Illinois  and  that  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission  are  also  discussed. 

In  Albany,  for  example,  the  public  library  acts  as  an  informa- 
tion center  for  parent  education  programs;  provides  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  books;  offers  reading  courses  in  family  life,  both 
standard  courses  and  others  specially  prepared  to  meet  individual 
needs;  provides  a  special  advisory  service  on  children's  literature; 
and  prints  occasional  bibliographies  by  the  city  parent  education 
staff.  The  library  has  an  "assistant  in  adult  education"  whose 
service  to  readers  has  evolved  into  a  skillful  personal  counseling 
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service.  One  mother  came  to  this  assistant  for  material  which 
could  help  her  to  teach  her  child  at  home.  Conversation  revealed 
that  she  was  removing  him  from  school  because  she  thought  the 
school  authorities  were  not  handling  him  properly.  The  assistant, 
sensing  emotional  problems,  referred  the  mother  to  a  parent  educa- 
tion worker,  and  the  difficulty  was  straightened  out  to  everyone's 
ultimate  satisfaction.4 

The  Motion  Picture 

What  are  the  influences  of  the  usual  commercial  motion  picture 
upon  young  people's  knowledge  of  life  and  their  attitudes  toward 
it?  This  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  questions  in  education 
today,  and  no  very  definite  answer  has  yet  been  found.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Payne  Fund  studies  attempted  to  measure  the  influence 
of  the  movies  through  experimental  and  statistical  methods. 
Although  these  studies  covered  other  fields  besides  family  life, 
the  findings  offer  many  clues  to  possible  uses  of  the  motion  picture 
in  family  life  education. 

The  most  frequent  themes  in  the  movies  studied  in  1930  were: 
love,  Z9  per  cent;  crime,  rrj  per  cent;  and  sex,  15  per  cent.  These 
percentages  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  pictures  studied 
in  192.0  and  192.5,  except  for  love,  which  was  the  theme  of  45  per 
cent  of  the  movies  studied  in  19x0  and  has  since  declined.  It 
was  found  that,  in  regard  to  kissing  and  caressing,  the  conduct 
portrayed  by  the  attractive  characters  in  motion  pictures  was 
closely  similar  to  the  conduct  actually  approved  by  the  audience; 
the  conduct  of  the  unattractive  characters  in  the  pictures,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  of  a  less  approved  character.  Only  in  the  matter 
of  the  aggressiveness  of  girls  in  love-making  did  the  movies  follow 
a  standard  less  conventional  than  actual  life.  In  this  matter  the 
research  workers  felt  the  movies  were  an  actual  influence  upon  the 
prevailing  mores  or  standards  of  value,  causing  these  standards 
to  change  more  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  approving  aggressive 
feminine  love-making.5     As  regards   the   treatment   of  children 

4  Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  "Adult  Education  in  the  Albany  Public  Library,"  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  December  1936. 

5  W.  W.  Charters  (editor),  Motion  Pictures  and  Youth,  1933,  pp.  49-59. 
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by  parents,  the  pictures  set  a  higher  standard  of  kindness  and 
fairness  than  the  audience  demanded  in  actual  life! 

The  studies  showed  that  moving  pictures  can  and  do  produce 
changes  of  attitude  in  their  audience,  both  in  good  and  bad  direc- 
tions, and  that  the  effect  of  repeated  doses  of  motion  picture 
stimulation  in  a  given  direction  is  cumulative,  even  though  the 
effect  of  one  observation  of  a  film  may  have  no  significant  result. 
The  studies  showed,  moreover,  that  these  changes  of  attitude  tend 
to  persist  for  weeks  and  months,  although  there  is  some  tendency 
after  several  months  to  revert  to  the  earlier  attitude.6 

The  research  workers  concluded  that  the  theories  of  movie 
influence  which  best  fit  the  facts  are  the  interaction  theory  and  the 
specific  influence  theory.  The  interaction  theory  is  that  the 
motion  pictures  tend  to  attract  those  children  who  already  have 
certain  undesirable  attitudes,  and  that  these  attitudes  are  then 
strengthened  by  the  pictures,  so  that  the  process  becomes  a  vicious 
circle.  One  of  these  undesirable  attitudes  was  found  to  be  the 
tendency  to  seek  amusement  as  a  spectator  rather  than  to  cooperate 
with  other  children  in  self-amusement  and  recreation.  The 
specific  influence  theory  is  that  each  picture  does  have  a  definite 
influence  upon  any  given  child,  but  that  these  influences  largely 
tend  to  cancel  one  another  when  the  mass  of  children  and  all  the 
pictures  are  considered.  The  theory  that  there  is  a  general  in- 
fluence in  the  average  movie  toward  undesirable  character  seems 
not  to  be  well  supported  by  the  facts.  Also  the  theory  that  the 
children  who  are  attracted  to  the  movies  are  of  lower  general 
character  than  other  children  is  not  supported.7 

In  the  absence  of  more  striking  generalizations,  it  may  be  said  of 
moving  pictures  as  of  popular  fiction  that  the  effects  are  exceedingly 
varied  and  complicated,  often  working  in  several  directions  at 
once.  One  very  definite  practical  recommendation  emerged  from 
the  Payne  Fund  studies :  that  producers  should  design  more  of  their 
productions  especially  for  children,  as  have  publishers  of  fiction. 
What  may  be  good  for  an  adult  may  be  harmful  for  a  child.     It  was 

6  Ruth  C.  Peterson  and  L.  L.  Thurstone,  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Social  Attitudes  of  Children, 
1933,  pp.  64-66. 

7  Frank  K.  Shuttleworth  and  Mark  A.  May,  The  Social  Conduct  and  Attitudes  of  Movie  Fans, 
1933,  pp.  84-93. 
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found  that  love  scenes  have  very  little  emotional  influence  upon 
children  of  nine*  that  the  influence  then  increases  until  a  maximum 
is  reached  at  the  age  of  1 6,  after  which  there  is  a  decrease  of  influ- 
ence, because  the  adult  does  not  take  pictures  so  seriously. 8  The 
staff  of  these  studies  expressed  little  hope,  however,  that  children 
or  young  people  could  be  kept  out  of  movies  that  were  designed  for 
adults.  The  hope  lies  rather  in  creating  pictures  which  the 
younger  people  will  voluntarily  prefer. 

According  to  Peterson  and  Thurstone,9  one  showing  of  Son  of 
the  Gods  caused  182.  children  to  take  a  decidedly  more  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  Chinese.  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  made  434 
children  take  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Negro.  All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  changed  the  attitude  of  114  high  school 
students  toward  pacifism.  These  changes  were  all  at  least  15 
times  as  great  as  might  be  produced  by  chance  (probable  error). 
As  to  retention  of  facts,  second-  and  third-grade  children  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  remembered  90  per  cent  of  what  they  knew  on  the 
day  following  the  showing.10  Retention  is  considerably  higher 
than  for  materials  presented  by  nonvisual  methods. 

Thus  the  use  of  skillfully  designed  motion  pictures  to  educate 
youth  for  family  life  would  seem  to  be  something  more  than  an 
impractical  dream;  it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  supreme  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  our  day.  The  educational  sound  slide- 
film,  For  All  Our  Sokes,  is  highly  recommended  by  social  hygiene 
leaders.  The  Yale  Films  of  Child  Development  have  been  specially 
released  for  emergency  parent  education  programs.  For  over  ten 
years  the  Yale  Clinic  of  Child  Development  has  used  photography 
in  its  research,  with  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  and  the  General  Education  Board.  In  1930 
the  clinic,  cooperating  with  the  Erpi  Picture  Consultants,  pro- 
duced several  sound  films  which  portray  events  and  behavior  at 
different  periods  in  a  typical  infant's  life." 

8  Charters,  Motion  Pictures  and  Youth,  pp.  2.7-2.9. 

9  Reports  on  specific  pictures  are  taken  from  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Social  Attitudes  of 
Children,  pp.  17^2.1,  2.6-2.8,  35-38. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

11  See  Arnold  Gesell  and  Alice  V.  Keliher,  A  Handbook  for  the  Yale  Films  of  Child  Development, 
*934- 
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The  Progressive  Education  Films  on  family  life  consist  of  pieces 
cut  from  Hollywood  films,  selected  and  rearranged  for  their 
value  in  presenting  realistic  views  of  family  relations.  Pam- 
phlets containing  study  materials  are  issued  with  the  films.  They 
are  commonly  used  to  introduce  group  discussions.  After  the 
showing  of  such  a  film  the  group  is  able  to  discuss  the  problem 
with  more  interest  and  insight  than  it  could  do  after  a  purely 
verbal  presentation.  Thus  in  some  measure  we  are  freed  from 
the  "tyranny  of  words"  which  so  hampers  our  understanding 
of  human  relations. 

The  Radio 

The  radio  is  being  used  considerably  for  direct  education  of 
parents  and  youth  and  for  the  entertainment  of  children  with 
stories  and  sketches,  some  of  which  have  considerable  value  as 
education  for  family  life.  Radio  materials,  of  course,  are  heard 
by  many  for  whom  they  were  not  primarily  designed.  The  Child 
Study  Association  of  American  has  been  broadcasting  parent 
education  programs  since  192.4,  and  Parent' s  Magazine  broadcasts 
talks  by  the  authors  of  articles  which  appear  in  the  magazine. 
Several  universities,  such  as  Cincinnati,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Rutgers, 
and  Wisconsin  have  been  particularly  active;  they  broadcast  not 
only  lectures  but  also  playlets,  "family  hours,"  and  "drama- 
logues."  Parents  telephone  and  write  in  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed.12 The  Wisconsin  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
broadcasts  social  hygiene  talks  and  dialogues,  some  of  them 
given  by  an  officer  of  the  state  board  of  health.  Members  of  the 
Radio  Child  Study  Club  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  receive 
copies  of  the  talk  they  hear,  with  a  list  of  readings;  they  make 
reports  which  are  discussed  at  the  following  broadcast.  In 
Vermont  the  "Allen  Family"  sketches,  written  by  a  worker  on 
the  WPA  parent  education  project  who  has  a  family  of  four  chil- 
dren, are  welcomed  by  families  throughout  the  state  as  well  as 
by  the  broadcasting  stations. 

The  possibilities  of  the  radio  for  the  direct  education  of  youth 
for  family  life  are  enormous,  and  so  far  they  have  been  little  de- 

12  See  Levering  Tyson,  Education  Tunes  In,  1930,  pp.  98-99,  115. 
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veloped.  A  study  of  radio  parent  education  made  jointly  by 
three  national  organizations — the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education13 — shows  that 
this  field  of  education  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  new  tools  for 
effective  communication  which  are  rapidly  being  developed  and 
exploited  in  many  areas  of  business  and  social  welfare  activity. 

13  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  The  Use  of  the  Radio  in  Parent  Education,  1939. 
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In  july  1937  the  American  Youth  Commission  called  into  con- 
ference a  committee  of  several  students  of  education  for  family- 
living  and  related  fields,  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  family  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  educating  our  citizens  for  this 
important  phase  of  life.  The  statement  on  the  present  status  of 
family  life  in  the  United  States  adopted  by  this  committee  is 
presented  in  slightly  condensed  form  in  the  following  section. 
It  summarizes  in  effect  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  present  study. 
In  addition  to  this  summary,  the  writer  presents  his  own  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  about  programs  of  family  life 
education  at  the  various  levels  and  in  the  various  groups  discussed 
in  Part  II  of  this  volume.  He  also  feels  it  important  to  present 
in  concise  form  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  movement  for 
family  life  education  which  has  been  stated  specifically  or  by  im- 
plication earlier  in  this  volume. 

The  American  Family  Today  and  Tomorrow 

The  following  statements  were  made  by  the  committee  described 
above  with  respect  to  the  American  family  today  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  family  of  tomorrow. 

1.  Family  life  is  becoming  more  important  in  our  culture  than 
ever  before.  For  the  majority  of  the  people,  family  life,  avoca- 
tions, and  citizenship  will  continue  to  become  more  important 
and  vocations  relatively  less  important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  time  occupied  and  of  dependable  satisfactions  offered. 

z.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
the  high  schools  so  that  they  now  reach  more  than  half  of  all  our 
youth,  neither  the  traditional  classical  education  nor  specialized 
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"bread-and-butter"  training  is  suitable  as  the  main  intellectual 
diet.  The  most  useful  service  secondary  schools  can  render  is  to 
train  their  students  to  manage  more  intelligently  the  activities 
of  our  common  everyday  living.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
colleges  as  they  reach  larger  proportions  of  the  youth  population. 

3.  Within  this  everyday  living,  family  life  is  always  an  im- 
portant sector  and  has  become  in  recent  years  an  area  of  greatly 
increased  perplexities  and  problems.  Successful  family  life  has 
become  more  difficult  but  is  attainable. 

4.  Industrial  urban  civilization  has  removed  work  and  play 
from  the  home,  has  destroyed  the  traditional  forms  of  cooperation 
between  parents  and  children  and  between  husband  and  wife,  and 
has  led  to  greatly  increased  family  disorganization,  which  takes 
such  forms  as  divorce,  separation,  neglect,  chronic  discord,  and 
lack  of  discipline. 

5 .  Happy  family  living  under  modern  conditions  is  achievable, 
but  it  does  not  come  automatically.  It  requires  creative  effort 
and  education. 

6.  Both  young  people  and  mature  leaders  are  looking  to  educa- 
tion for  help.  Youth  today  seriously  believe  in  marriage  and  in 
the  achievability  of  happy  family  life.  They  are  asking  for 
information  and  guidance.  Herein  lies  a  major  opportunity  to 
make  education  vital  and  practical. 

7.  Plans  and  programs  of  education  and  counseling  for  family 
life  are  now  springing  up  rapidly  all  over  the  country.  The  efforts 
of  many  diverse  groups  of  educators,  social  workers,  and  others 
are  now  flowing  into  this  common  channel.  Schools,  colleges, 
churches,  parent-teacher  associations,  youth-serving  organiza- 
tions, family  welfare  societies,  social  hygiene  societies,  and  other 
agencies  are  participating  in  what  might  be  called  a  new  social 
movement  of  education  for  family  living.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  the  more  effective  coordination  and  guidance  of  these 
efforts  and  for  their  extension  to  the  entire  population. 

Recommendations  for  Family  Life  Education 

Education  for  family  living  consists  partly  in  definite  courses 
and  programs,  partly  in  material  diffused  through  various  courses 
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in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  from  the  nursery  school  through 
the  university,  and  partly  in  the  programs  of  other  educational 
and  social  agencies.  The  following  recommendations  apply  to 
the  schools  and  other  agencies,  to  the  coordination  and  leadership 
of  a  national  program,  and  to  the  use  of  various  media  of  education. 

i.  For  the  elementary  school 

In  the  elementary  school  we  do  not  have  "courses"  as  such,  but 
this  school  may  nevertheless  contribute  much  more  positively 
than  it  now  does  to  the  present  and  future  family  life  of  its  pupils. 
It  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  nursery  school,  which  was 
created  for  the  sake  of  general  personality  development  and  ad- 
justment of  the  child  rather  than  for  the  speediest  possible  acqui- 
sition of  specific  skills.  Such  skills  the  elementary  school  must 
teach;  but  in  so  doing  it  may  make  much  greater  application  to 
life  within  the  home  and  may  develop  ways  for  better  cooperation 
with  parents. 

x.  For  the  high  school 

In  the  high  schools,  family  life  education  appears  under  several 
distinct  departments  or  "subjects,"  which  in  the  past  seemed  to 
have  little  interrelation.  Subject  matter  should  be  made  sub- 
ordinate to  purpose  and  function. 

The  junior  high  school  student  should  be  given  a  wide  range 
of  facts  without  too  much  sentiment  or  exposure  to  adult  anxieties. 
With  a  properly  integrated  approach,  he  can  and  should  be  taught 
all  the  essential  facts  of  sex.  Girls  of  this  age  do  not  profit  by 
extensive  nursery  school  observation  as  much  as  they  do  later, 
but  both  boys  and  girls  should  have  some  study  of  and  contact 
with  small  children;  both  are  interested.  At  this  age  they  can 
also  discuss  profitably  their  present  family  adjustments. 

In  the  senior  high  school,  marriage,  family  life,  and  relations 
between  the  sexes  should  be  presented  in  their  social,  psychologi- 
cal, and  ethical  aspects.  The  adolescent  is  motivated  largely  by 
consideration  of  his  vocational  plans  and  relations  to  the  opposite 
sex.  He  is  better  able  to  understand  adult  emotions  than  we  have 
believed  in  the  past. 
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Home  economics  should  develop  itself  along  the  lines  of  its 
unique  contribution  of  integrating  many  kinds  of  subject  matter 
to  bear  upon  an  area  of  practical,  vital  problems.  It  misses  its 
opportunity  when  it  seeks  respectability  as  a  pure  science  or  sub- 
ject-matter field.  Also  it  is  much  more  than  "vocational";  it 
has  important  values  for  both  sexes,  regardless  of  future  occupa- 
tion. It  should  stress  these  human  relations  aspects  and  never 
allow  them  to  be  crowded  out  by  technical  homemaking  courses 
or  sugared  over  with  pious  platitudes. 

The  economic  aspect  of  family  problems  is  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized by  many  educators.  It  is  repeatedly  said  that  young  people 
must  learn  to  make  intelligent  choices  amidst  a  confused  culture 
with  its  conflicting  scales  and  values.  Yet,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  limitations  of  money  and  time  which  compel  us  to  make  many 
choices.  The  building  up  of  techniques  for  managing  money  and 
time  may  provide  one  important  key  to  the  management  of  family 
living. 

Single  lectures  on  sex,  though  better  than  nothing  at  all,  are 
inferior  to  sex  instruction  integrated  with  other  courses.  Good 
work  has  been  done  by  persons  outside  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
school,  who  in  the  past  were  often  better  prepared  and  were  more 
freely  confided  in  by  students  than  were  instructors;  the  aim, 
however,  should  be  to  select  and  train  regular  teachers  to  do  this 
work.  Emotional  strain  should  be  avoided  through  providing 
a  reasonable  time  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  become  acquainted 
and  for  the  building  up  of  a  scientific  terminology  of  sex  through 
study  of  animals  and  plants.  In  teaching  sex  it  is  wisest  to  make 
use  of  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  which  normally  occurs  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  physical  education. 

3.  For  the  college 

The  essentials  of  knowledge  concerning  family  life,  appropriate 
on  the  college  level,  can  be  effectively  given  without  the  require- 
ment of  any  prerequisite  course  in  biology,  sociology,  or  other 
subject  matter.  The  study  of  the  family  may  itself  serve  as  the 
best  stimulus  to  the  student  to  seek  foundation  subject  matter. 
Without    committing    its    whole    curriculum    to    "progressive" 
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principles,  which  seem  to  many  to  threaten  intellectual  standards, 
a  college  may  nevertheless  devote  some  time  to  education  built  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  life  itself.  A  family  or  marriage  course 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  recognize  this  policy  in  a 
limited  and  experimental  way. 

Within  this  experiment,  the  direct  aim  should  be  maximum 
service  or  need-satisfaction,  not  the  conservation  of  standards; 
hence,  doors  should  be  open  wide.  The  control  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  interdepartmental  committee  representing  all  the 
departments  concerned;  the  actual  teachers  and  topics  should  be 
selected  according  to  local  resources  and  needs.  These  measures 
may  help  to  break  down  the  rigid  and  often  illogical  boundaries 
between  subject-matter  fields  which  too  often  are  responsible  for 
making  our  colleges  more  backward  than  our  lower  schools. 

College  students  want  not  advice  but  information  about  sex 
and  marriage.  They  want  idealism  but  not  ready-made  ideals. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  men  students, 
lest  the  management  of  human  relations  be  made  to  seem  the 
peculiar  responsibility  and  art  of  women.  College  young  people 
especially  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  their  apparently 
increasing  desire  to  have  larger  families  than  did  the  last  college 
generation. 

There  is  the  need  and  opportunity,  especially  in  the  colleges, 
for  the  development  of  a  new  philosophy  of  balanced,  thrifty 
living,  which  will  permit  rich  satisfactions  without  too  great 
dependence  upon  money  or  upon  success  in  any  single  vocation  or 
job.  This  should  include  the  satisfactions  of  personal  life,  of 
adequate  community  participation,  and  of  parenthood.  There 
is  no  one  way  to  this  goal,  but  several.  For  some  a  more 
rural  life  is  indicated;  for  others,  the  double-breadwinner  family, 
with  domestic  service;  for  others,  various  new  forms  of  inter- 
family  cooperation. 

4.  For  -parent  education  and  group  work  outside  the  school 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  schools  in  reaching  generations 
of  future  parents,  continued  effort  is  needed  to  expand  parent  edu- 
cation work  and  education  for  youth  outside  the  schools.     Efforts 
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are  needed  especially  for  parents  of  lower  economic  levels  and  for 
the  young  people  who  do  not  go  to  high  school.  Groups  of  young 
married  couples  constitute  an  important  and  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plored field.  There  is  need  for  more  adequate  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  rural  families. 

Our  young  people  need  practical  knowledge  which  will  help 
them  to  make  a  satisfying  family  life  on  a  low-income  level. 
They  have  been  too  much  influenced  by  the  pictures  of  middle- 
class  family  life  with  the  higher  income  requirements.  Even  those 
who  are  on  this  level,  or  may  attain  it,  might  be  happier  if  they 
could  learn  to  adjust  also  at  lower  standards  of  living.  Ways 
and  means  for  the  maintenance  of  health  should  occupy  an  im- 
portant position  in  family  education  for  both  the  urban  working 
population  and  the  rural  population. 

The  two  sexes  and  the  different  ages  should  learn  to  play  to- 
gether. Projects  involving  the  whole  family,  discussion  groups, 
and  other  activities  of  mixed  ages  and  sexes  should  be  developed. 
Instruction  to  parents  through  parent-teacher  associations  and 
the  like  should  be  related  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  for 
their  children.  There  is  a  special  need  to  help  fathers  to  find 
more  spontaneous  satisfaction  in  their  relations  with  their 
children. 

Though  parent  education  should  be  kept  free  from  credits, 
diplomas,  and  other  academic  red  tape,  discussions  should  yet  be 
kept  on  a  dignified,  impersonal  level.  Particular  problems, 
possibly  involving  conflict  between  members  of  the  group  (for 
example,  a  problem  concerning  a  child  of  one  of  them)  should 
be  avoided;  they  require  individual  counseling. 

In  parent  education  groups  we  are  now  rightly  placing  less 
emphasis  upon  "ideal"  family  life,  fixed  rules,  and  the  results  of 
statistical  research.  We  are  emphasizing  growth  and  develop- 
ment, the  interaction  of  persons,  the  total  family-community 
situation,  the  influence  of  our  culture  upon  our  attitudes,  and  the 
need  for  facing  openly  the  resulting  conflicts  between  values. 

5 .  For  family  counseling 

Counseling  service  should  be  available  wherever  there  is  a  course 
of  study  in  family  life,  and  the  students  should  know  of  its  avail- 
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ability.  It  is  so  difficult  to  limit  a  family  counseling  agency  to 
any  one  type  of  problem  that  the  agency  must  prepare  to  accept 
every  type  presented  and  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse,  referring  cases 
to  other  agencies  when  appropriate. 

Family  counseling  is  a  function  which  has  grown  out  of  several 
professions:  medicine,  social  work,  education,  and  the  ministry. 
It  must  continue  to  develop  through  the  cooperation  of  the  several 
professions,  for  which  it  provides  a  meeting  ground  and  indicates 
certain  common  elements  of  needful  training.  A  family  counseling 
service  also  provides  a  strategic  focus  for  community-wide  or- 
ganization of  all  family  life  education  activities. 

6.  For  coordination  and  leadership 

We  need  more  effective  coordination  on  local,  state  or  regional, 
and  national  levels  of  the  varied  kinds  of  activity  for  the  family. 
In  practice,  most  work  for  "the  conservation  or  betterment  of 
family  life"  is  "family  life  education."  Legislative  effort  is, 
perhaps,  one  item  which  makes  the  former  concept  broader  than 
the  latter,  but  even  that  involves  education.  Especially  im- 
portant is  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  schools  with  that 
of  nonschool  educational  agencies  and  of  the  health  and  welfare  or- 
ganizations. Agencies  are  prevented  by  the  traditional  definitions 
of  their  functions  from  seeing  the  close  similarity  which  often 
exists  between  their  activities.  It  now  behooves  any  new  group 
entering  this  field  of  work  to  study  carefully  what  others  are 
already  doing. 

The  functions  of  the  various  national  agencies  working  for  the 
betterment  of  family  relations  need  to  be  more  explicitly  defined. 
This  book,  especially  in  Chapter  iz,  has  attempted  a  preliminary 
statement  of  these  functions.  The  agencies  and  leaders  concerned 
should  soon  come  together  for  more  realistic  discussion  and  plan- 
ning. The  outcome  of  such  discussion  might  be  a  stronger  central 
organization  which  would  be  concerned  with  the  whole  of  family 
living  and  relations  in  the  United  States.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  only  possibility.  Effective  coordination  and  leadership 
might  possibly  be  obtained  through  a  central  observing  and  steering 
group  independent  of  any  one  association. 

Education  for  family  life  will  be  hampered  until  more  of  our 
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professional  training  institutions  abandon  their  academic  policy 
of  high  tariffs  between  departments  and  take  more  seriously  to 
heart  the  creative,  not  the  merely  transmissive,  function  of  educa- 
tion. Further,  they  should  no  longer  continue  to  select  candidates 
on  the  basis  of  intellectual  qualifications  alone  but  consider  also 
personality  and  attitudes,  with  a  view  to  creative  work. 

While  married  persons — and  especially  those  who  are  happy  and 
are  parents — will  naturally  enjoy  the  greater  confidence  of  students 
as  teachers  in  this  field,  other  things  being  equal,  such  criteria 
should  never  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  over  genuine  wisdom, 
insight,  and  sympathy.  Teachers  with  sound  general  preparation, 
mature  personalities,  and  genuine  interest  in  youth  as  persons  can 
be  given  the  more  specialized  knowledge  and  viewpoints  needed 
for  family  education  through  a  relatively  brief  period  of  study. 
However,  the  training  of  no  professional  leader  in  this  field  is 
complete  until  he  has  had  the  experience  of  considering  family  life 
and  problems  integrally,  apart  from  the  special  emphasis  of  any 
subject-matter  field  such  as  biology,  sociology,  or  technological 
home  economics.  As  Ralph  Bridgman  has  pointed  out,  we  shall 
not  have  effective  education  for  family  living  as  long  as  any  vested 
educational  interest,  any  subject-matter  group,  can  block  the  ad- 
vance of  others  by  saying,  "We  are  already  doing  this  thing." 

7.  For  the  use  of  media  of  communication 

Family  education  materials  should  be  adapted  more  carefully 
to  the  various  groups  and  classes  of  people  among  which  they  are 
to  be  used.  They  should  be  based  on  the  everyday  experiences 
and  problems  of  those  in  the  group  using  them.  More  skillfully 
written  materials  for  the  less  educated,  and  graphic,  pictorial,  and 
motion  picture  materials  for  all  classes  are  especially  needed.  The 
power  of  the  motion  picture  to  change  attitudes  and  to  make  in- 
formation "stick"  is  well  proved;  its  use  for  family  life  education 
is  a  great,  almost  untouched  possibility. 

Since  the  radio,  motion  picture,  popular  fiction,  and  other 
dramatic  agencies  of  education  reach  far  more  people  than  do  all 
of  our  systematic  literature  and  all  of  our  schools  and  social  agency 
programs  of  education  for  family  living,  and  since  these  dramatic 
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agencies  are  already  disseminating  a  great  deal  of  material  on 
family  relations,  it  behooves  educators  to  give  far  more  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  cooperating  with  them  and  of  using  their 
methods. 

Underlying  Philosophy  of  the  Movement 

The  movement  for  family  life  education  recognizes  first  the  need 
for  greater  economic  security  for  all .  We  cannot  expect  this  security 
by  itself  to  guarantee  improvement  in  family  life,  but  certainly  it 
is  a  prerequisite.  The  need  for  adequate  housing  is  acute.  The 
benefits  of  modern  medicine  are  not  yet  fairly  extended  to  the 
masses  of  the  people;  the  burdens  of  illness  and  of  its  financial 
cost  must  by  various  means  be  more  equitably  distributed.  In 
general,  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  furnished  an  important 
charter  of  basic  subsistence  for  the  American  people,  but  the  new 
channels  of  distribution  which  it  created  in  the  interest  of  social 
justice  can  be  further  improved  and  widened. 

It  is  important  that  the  various  measures  of  economic  security 
shall  not  be  directed  too  much  toward  isolated  individuals  and 
categories  of  individuals.  Public  relief  and  private  welfare 
policies  should  have  always  in  mind  the  integrity  of  family  life, 
not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  the  best  discovered  medium  for  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  children  and  the  happiness 
of  adults. 

The  movement  for  family  life  education  is  not  content,  however, 
with  economic  security  alone,  nor  does  it  contemplate  any  re- 
distribution or  equalization  purchased  at  the  price  of  violence  and 
dictatorship.  On  the  contrary,  it  demands  the  continuation  and 
enlargement  of  true  democracy  in  America. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  we  cannot  have  a  democratic 
society  without  democracy  within  the  family.  While  this  thesis 
cannot  be  discussed  without  more  extensive  analysis  than  is  pos- 
sible here,  it  is  clear  that  important  relations,  hitherto  not  well 
recognized,  exist  between  family  life  and  the  other  elements  of 
our  social  structure.  The  tendency  to  substitute  the  word  "co- 
operation" for  "obedience"  or  "discipline"  may  not  mean  any 
change  in  practice  in  the  life  of  happy  and  well-adjusted  families, 
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but  it  is  symbolic  of  changes  of  attitude  which  are  certainly  im- 
portant to  many  people. 

Democracy  is  a  doctrine  standing  for  the  ultimate  worth  and 
dignity  of  every  human  being.  It  implies  that  individual  persons, 
and  not  the  state,  the  church,  industry,  the  family,  or  any  other 
institution,  shall  be  the  final  values  to  which  all  other  aims  are 
subservient.  At  the  same  time,  democracy  recognizes  the  family 
as  the  institution  which  is  peculiarly  close  to  individuals  and 
responsible  for  their  welfare.  The  state,  the  school,  and  the 
church  have  large  responsibilities  and  opportunities  for  the  bet- 
terment of  human  living;  these  they  must  exercise  in  large  measure 
through  the  medium  of  the  family.  The  1940  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  went  further  than  any  of 
its  predecessors  in  recognizing  the  responsibility  of  the  state  and 
of  community  agencies  and  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  American 
children.  At  the  same  time  it  went  further  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  family  as  the  medium  through  which  these 
social  services  to  our  children  must  be  rendered. 

This  revival  of  confidence — or  at  least  of  the  expression  of  con- 
fidence— in  the  family  institution,  so  often  alleged  to  be  declining, 
implies  not  a  simple  turning  back  to  an  "old-fashioned"  phi- 
losophy but  a  serious  revaluation  of  family  life.  Among  other 
things  it  implies  that  the  family  must  become  in  general  more 
democratic  than  it  has  been  in  our  traditional  American  culture. 
This  change  should  come  about  mainly  through  education  and 
guidance;  but  we  may  note  in  passing  that  in  recent  years,  in 
recalcitrant  cases,  the  coercive  power  of  the  state  has  been  used 
to  prevent  the  cruelties  and  extreme  forms  of  domination  which 
were  permitted  to  autocratic  family  heads  in  an  earlier  generation. 

The  movement  for  family  life  education  recognizes  the  creative 
function  of  education  in  modern  democracy.  Our  culture  is 
changing  so  fast  that  education  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  merely 
as  handing  down  wisdom  from  the  old  to  the  young.  In  the  prob- 
lems of  family  life,  youth  and  age  are  studying  together  questions 
to  which  neither  has  the  answer.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
absurd  to  have  conflict  between  youth  and  age  or  for  one  to 
arrogate  to  itself  all  the  wisdom.     Age  makes  us  more  skillful 
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in  the  choice  of  means  to  any  accustomed  end,  but  it  does  not 
confer  an  exclusive  right  to  choose  the  ends  of  living,  especially 
the  ends  for  which  other  people  shall  live. 

Today  only  a  very  few  people  realize  the  diversity  and  confusion 
of  our  moral  standards  and  values  or  the  conflict  thus  produced 
in  young  people.  An  imperative  need  of  the  day  is  for  an  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  human  differences,  for  toleration  and 
sympathy.  We  need  to  learn  to  make  comparisons  which  are 
illuminating  but  not  invidious.  We  need  to  curtail  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  our  culture  to  rank  one  person  above  another  by  super- 
ficial criteria.  Our  achievements  should  not  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  submerging  human  individuality.  Goals  that  are  achiev- 
able should  be  increasingly  emphasized;  far  too  many  young  people 
have  been  injured  by  competing  for  goals  quite  beyond  their 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  able  to  go  forward  with 
greater  speed  or  to  make  unusual  achievements  should  be  un- 
shackled from  needless  restraints,  regulations,  and  standards. 

Finally,  our  decreasing  birth  rate,  especially  among  the  types  of 
people  who  are  particularly  well  fitted  to  bear  and  rear  children, 
offers  the  most  serious  challenge  to  those  who  look  hopefully  at 
the  future  of  American  life.  Lawrence  K.  Frank  has  pointed  out 
that,  through  voluntary  parenthood,  for  the  first  time  in  history 
"men  and  women  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  deliberately 
affirming  or  denying  life."1  Heretofore  childbearing  has  been 
mainly  involuntary;  religion  enabled  people  to  accept  this  un- 
planned responsibility.  Now  that  personal  choice  in  the  matter 
is  being  increasingly  exercised,  for  better  or  for  worse,  a  new  reli- 
gion is  needed.  It  is  needed  in  order  to  uphold  in  people  that 
positive  faith  in  human  life  which  will  lead  them  adequately  to 
perpetuate  it,  in  the  face  of  the  competing  pressures  for  those  forms 
of  "success"  and  adventure  which  must  die  with  the  individual 
who  experiences  them.  Race  perpetuation  requires  an  average  of 
three  children  per  married  couple  and  not  merely  the  two  who  have 
come  to  represent  a  rather  prevalent  concept  of  the  family  of 
"normal"  size. 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  democracy  we  cannot  force  people  to  have 

1  "Eugenics  in  Education,"  Mental  Hygiene,  January  1938,  p.  77. 
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families  of  adequate  size.  We  can  somewhat  encourage  them  to 
do  so  by  removing  the  economic  penalties  which  now  attend 
parenthood.  But  these  economic  measures  alone  are  not  enough, 
partly  because  their  stimulating  force  is  weakest  upon  those  people 
whose  reproduction  it  is  most  desirable  to  encourage.  They  need 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  education  and  a  development  of  ideals 
which  will  make  family  life  more  worth  having  for  its  own  sake. 
If  family  life  and  the  rearing  of  children  can  be  made  interesting 
and  emotionally  satisfying,  the  old  conflict  between  personal 
pleasure  and  race  duty  will  disappear.  Through  intelligent  re- 
organization of  housework,  through  more  adequate  measures  of 
social  security,  and  through  education  and  guidance  for  family 
living  begun  in  the  earliest  years  and  carried  on  through  maturity, 
family  life  and  child  rearing  can  be  made  a  genuinely  satisfying 
experience  which  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
burdensome  duty. 

The  most  important  mission  of  family  life  education  is  this  mis- 
sion which  some  have  called  "eugenic."  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  called  "euthenic."  In  still  broader  terms  it  is  essentially 
a  religious  mission.  It  is  entirely  compatible  with  any  of  the  or- 
ganized religious  faiths  found  among  the  American  people;  in 
fact,  it  grows  naturally  out  of  any  great  religion  thoughtfully 
considered.  Certainly  man  cannot  have  faith  in  anything  if  he 
does  not  have  faith  in  his  own  future.  Institutions  are  of  no  im- 
portance unless  one  assumes  a  human  population  adequate  in 
numbers  and  quality. 

The  highest  purpose  of  the  movement  for  family  life  education, 
therefore,  is  to  cultivate  the  faith  that  human  life  is  worth  living 
and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  it  better. 
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I.  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  JOURNALS  OF 
PRIMARY  RESEARCH  ON  FAMILY  LIFE 

These  institutions  and  agencies  conduct,  coordinate,  guide,  publish, 
or  abstract  research.  Journals  published  by  these  agencies  are  noted 
at  the  right  if  they  contribute  substantially  to  the  field. 

A.  Colleges  and  Universities 

This  list  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  importance  of  the  research  function. 
The  author  regrets  any  oversight  or  faulty  classification.  Subdivisions 
making  special  contributions  are  noted  in  parentheses. 

University  of  California  (Child  Wel- 
fare Institute) 

University  of  Chicago  (Department  of 
Sociology,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration, Local  Community  Re- 
search Committee) 

Columbia  University  (Teachers  Col- 
lege) 

Cornell  University  (New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics,  De- 
partment of  Rural  Social  Organiza- 
tion) 

Harvard  University  (Department  of 
Sociology,  Psychological  Clinic) 

State  University  of  Iowa  (Child  Wel- 
fare Research  Station,  Department  of 
Sociology) 

Johns  Hopkins  University 


American    Journal   of   Sociology6 
Social  Service  Review 


Merrill-Palmer  School  (Homemaking) 
University  of  Michigan  (Department 

of  Sociology) 
University  of  Minnesota  (Department 
of  Sociology  and  Social  Work,  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Welfare,  General  Col- 
lege) 

a  Of  special  interest. 


Social    Forces    (Department    on 
Marriage  and  the  Family)a 
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Journal  of  the  Social  Work  Process 


New    York    University    (School    of      Journal  of  Educational  Sociology 
Education) 

University  of  North  Carolina  (Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Social  Science, 
Department  of  Sociology) 

University    of    Pennsylvania    (Penn 
sylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  De- 
partment of  Sociology) 

Purdue  University  (Research  on  Atti- 
tudes, Homemaking) 

Smith  College  (School  of  Social  Work)       Smith  College  Studies  in  Social 

Work 

University  of  Southern  California  (De-      Sociology  and  Social  Research 
partment  of  Sociology) 

University  of  Toronto  (Institute  of 
Child  Study) 

Vassar  College 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Department 
of  Sociology) 

Yale  University  (Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Clinic  of  Child  Development) 

B.  Organizations  for  the  Coordination  and  Guidance  of  Research  or 

General  Scientific  Advance 

American  Academy  of  Political   and      Annals 

Social  Science 
3457  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C. 

National  Research  Council 
zioi  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Social  Science  Research  Council 
130  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

C.  Learned    Societies,    Representing    Conventional   Categories   of 

Science,  Publishing  Journals  and  Holding  Regular 
Conferences  for  Presentation  of  Research  Reports 

American    Orthopsychiatric    Associa-      American    Journal    of    Orthopsy- 

tion  chiatry 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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American  Psychiatric  Association 
2.  East  103  Street,  New  York  City 

American  Psychological  Association 
Ohio    State    University,    Columbus, 
Ohio 

American  Sociological  Society 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  (section  on  the  family) 

Population  Association  of  America 
(secretary,  Conrad  Taeuber,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 

Rural  Sociological  Society 
Louisiana    State    University,     Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Society  for  Research  in  Child  Develop- 
ment 

2.101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

(affiliated  with  National  Research 
Council) 


American  Journal  of  Psychiatry 

Psychological  Abstracts0 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology 

American  Sociological  Review* 


Population  Index0 


Rural  Sociology 


Child  Development3, 
Child  Development  Abstracts  and 
Bibliography  a  b 


D.  Privately  Supported  Research  Organizations  for  Special  Purposes 
Related  to  Family  Life  Education,  or  Fields  Cutting 
Across  the  Conventional  Scientific  Boundaries 


education  and  guidance 

American  Educational  Research  Asso- 
ciation 
5x5  West  12.0  Street,  New  York  City 

American  Youth  Commission  of  the 

American  Council  on  Education 
744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Commonwealth  Fund 
41  East  57  Street,  New  York  City 
(Health,  mental  hygiene,  child  guid- 
ance) 


Review  of  Educational  Research 


a  Of  special  interest. 
b  Abstracts  published. 
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Conference  on  the  Education  and  Posi- 
tion of  Women  in  a  Democracy 
Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Educational  Policies  Commission 
izoi   Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Re- 
lations 

Connecticut  College,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Judge  Baker  Foundation  and  Guidance 

Center 
38!  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
(personality  studies  on  childhood  and 

youth) 

National  Child  Research  Center 
3x09   Highland   Place,   N.W.,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation 
4Z5  West  12.3  Street,  New  York  City 

Progressive  Education  Association 
2.Z1  West  57  Street,  New  York  City 
(Institute  for  the  Study  of  Personality 
Development) 

Psychological  Corporation 

52.Z  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

HEALTH,  WELFARE,  AND  POPULATION 

Birth  Control  Federation  of  America, 

Medical  Department 
17  West  16  Street,  New  York  City 

Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation 
565  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
(medical  research) 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund 

40  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

(public  health,  population) 


Women's  Work  and  Education 


Occupations 


Journal  of  Applied  Psychology 


Human  Fertility 


Quarterly 
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National    Committee    on    Maternal 

Health 
z  East  103  Street,  New  York  City 
(mental  health,  sex  problems,  birth 

control) 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 
130  East  zz  Street,  New  York  City 
(consumer  credit,  social  work,  social 
surveys) 

Scripps   Foundation   for   Research   in 

Population  Problems 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

William  A.  White  Psychiatric  Founda-       Psychiatry 

tion 
1835  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

COMMODITY  INFORMATION 

Consumers'  Research  Consumers'  Digest 

Washington,  New  Jersey 

Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States         Consumers  Union  Reports 
17  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City 

E.  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  Conducting  and  Publishing 

Research 

The  research  findings  of  these  agencies  are  made  public  chiefly  through 
pamphlets  and  other  such  publications.  Their  journals  are  largely 
devoted  to  news  items  and  interpretative  materials. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural   Adjustment   Adminis-      Consumers'  Guide 
tration  (Division  of  Consumers' 
Counsel) 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

Farm  Security  Administration 
Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Bureau  of  Standards 
Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Monthly  Labor  Review 

Children's  Bureau  The  Child 

Women's  Bureau 
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Executive  Offices  of  the  President 

National  Resources  Planning  Board 

Central  Statistical  Board 
Federal  Security  Agency 

Social  Security  Board 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  School  Life 

Federal  Works  Agency 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority 

Work  Projects  Administration 
(Social  Research  Division) 

F.  Independent  Journals  on  the  Research  Level 

Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

Journal  of  Social  Psychology 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

School  and  Society 

5x5  West  12.0  Street,  New  York  City 

Sociometry,    A   Journal    of   Interpersonal 

Relations 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 

II.  CENTRAL  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH 

PROMOTE  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION 

THROUGH  LOCAL  GROUPS 

Agencies  in  this  list  which  do  not  now  promote  family  life  education 
through  local  groups  may  do  so.  Other  agencies  included  either  support, 
subsidize,  or  guide  local  workers,  and  in  some  instances  conduct  research 
on  education,  legislation,  or  organization.  Those  organizations  and 
journals  making  very  important  contributions  to  the  movement  are 
indicated  by  the  asterisk. 

A.  Organizations  Publishing  Educational  Materials  on 
Family  Life 

American   Association   for   Economic 

Education 
141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

*American    Home    Economics    Asso-       *  Journal  of  Home  Economics 

ciation  *Family   Life   Education   Service 

Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Consumer  Education  Service 
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*Association  for  Family  Living 
2.2.0  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

*Child  Study  Association  of  America  *Child  Study 

ixi  West  57  Street,  New  York  City 

Institute  for  Consumer  Education 
Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

*National  Conference  on  Family  Rela-      *Living 

tions 
iix6  East  59  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

*National  Council  of  Parent  Education       ^Bulletin  of  Family  Research  and 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Education 

*Regional,  state,  and  local  conferences 
on  marriage  and  the  family 

*State  and  local  councils  of  parent 
education 

B.  Professional  Organizations  and  Agencies  for 
General  Education 

*U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (Home  Eco-      School  Life 

nomics  Education  Service),  Federal 

Security  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*State  departments  of  education  (New 
York  and  California  have  parent 
education  divisions;  many  depart- 
ments have  vocational  or  home  eco- 
nomics divisions) 

Local  boards  of  education 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ex- 
tension Service 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(also  its  cooperating  extension  services 
in  the  states) 

*Work  Projects  Administration  (Edu- 
cation Division),  Federal  Works 
Agency 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(also  its  state  divisions  of  educational 
projects) 
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American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators 

izoi  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

American  Council  on  Education 

744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women 

izoi  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

National  Education  Association 
izoi   Sixteenth   Street,   N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
(also  its  numerous  departments) 

State  and  local  teachers'  associations 

National    Society   for    the    Study    of 

Education 
Clifton,  Mass. 

*Progressive  Education  Association 
zzi  West  57  Street,  New  York  City 
(also  its  five  state  branches  and  its 
Commission  on  Human  Relations) 

Society  for  Curriculum  Study 

546  West  114  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Educational  Record 


Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Association 


Progressive  Education 


Building  America 


Association  for  Childhood  Education 
izoi   Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

*National    Association    for    Nursery 

Education 
Publications  Distribution  Center,  State 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

National  Kindergarten  Association 
8  West  40  Street,  New  York  City 


Childhood  Education 


American  Association  for  Adult  Edu-      Journal  of  Adult  Education 

cation 
60  East  4Z  Street,  New  York  City 
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State  and  local  councils  of  adult  educa- 
tion 


American  Library  Association 
52.0  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

C.  Youth  Organizations  and  Youth-Serving  Agencies  with  Special 
Interest  in  the  Family 

American  Junior  Red  Cross 
18  and  D  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

American  Youth  Congress 
2.30  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City- 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
2.  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

88  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

4-H  Clubs 

(Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Future  Farmers  of  America 
(U.   S.   Office   of  Education),   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Girl  Scouts 

14  West  49  Street,  New  York  City 

National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls 

Club  Work 
56  East  Congress  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements 
147  Avenue  B,  New  York  City 

National  Grange 

970  College  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
zzo  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Student  Christian  Associations  (Na- 
tional Council) 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City- 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 

(National  Council) 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City- 
Young    Women's    Christian    Associa- 
tions (National  Board) 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

D.  Organizations  for  Public  Health  and  Recreation 

*U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal       Public  Health  Reports 

Security  Agency  Venereal  Disease  Information 

Washington,  D.  C. 

State  departments  of  health 

Local  departments  of  health  and  health 
officers 

American  Public  Health  Association 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 
(2.2.  state  affiliated   organizations) 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 

State  and  local  health  and  tuberculosis 
associations 

National  Health  Council 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 

National     Organization     for     Public 

Health  Nursing 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 
(19  state  organizations) 


National  Recreation  Association 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

National  Safety  Council 

2.0  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


Recreation 
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E.  Organizations  Performing  Health  Education  Functions  Related 
to  Sex  and  Family  Life 

*American  Eugenics  Society  Eugenical  News 

12.70  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

*  American  Social  Hygiene  Association        *  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 

*State  and  local  social  hygiene  societies 

*Birth  Control  Federation  of  America 
501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Maternity  Center  Association 

654  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

National     Committee     on     Maternal 

Health 
x  East  103  Street,  New  York  City 

National    Council    for    Mothers    and 

Babies 
1710  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

State  and  local  maternal  welfare  leagues 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund 
848  North  Dearborn  Avenue,    Chi- 
cago, 111. 

*National     Committee     for     Mental       *Mental   Hygiene 

Hygiene  Understanding  the  Child 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 

*State     and     local     mental     hygiene 
societies 

F.  Organizations  for  Social  Welfare  and  for  the  Care  and 
Prevention  of  Dependency  and  Delinquency 

*Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department      The  Child 

of  Labor 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Farm  Security  Administration,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National       Youth       Administration, 

Federal  Security  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Social  Security  Board,  Federal  Security 

Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Work  Projects  Administration,  Federal 

Works  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*State  departments  of  social  welfare 


American      Association     for     Social 

Security 
■2.7.  East  17  Street,  New  York  City 

American  National  Red  Cross 
17   and  D  Streets,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Red  Cross  Courier 


American  Public  Welfare  Association 
13 13  East  60  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

State  charities  or  public  welfare  asso- 


ciations 


Public  Welfare  News 


Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
130  East  12.  Street,  New  York  City 

State  children's  aid  societies 

Community  Chests  and  Councils 
155  East  44  Street,  New  York  City 

Local  community  chests  and  councils 
of  social  agencies 


Bulletin 
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Coordinating  Councils 

145  West  iz  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*Family      Welfare      Association      of      *The  Family 

America  Highlights 

izz  East  zz  Street,  New  York  City- 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  American  Child 
419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
8z  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

State  and  local  conferences  of  social 
work 

National  Probation  Association 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 

G.  Organizations  for  the  Improvement  of  Housing  and  Other 
Physical  Environment 

Farm  Security  Administration,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Federal  Housing  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Washington,  D.  C. 

U.    S.    Housing    Authority,    Federal 

Works  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Country  Life  Association 
Z97  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
167  West  iz  Street,  New  York  City 

National  Consumers  League 

114  East  3Z  Street,  New  York  City 

National  Public  Housing  Conference 
izz  East  zz  Street,  New  York  City 
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H.  Religious,  Patriotic,  Parent-Teacher,  and  Women's 
Organizations  with  Special  Interest  in  the  Family 


Catholic  Conference  on  Family  Life 
1311    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  (Committee  on  Marriage 
and  the  Home) 
Z97  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City- 
International  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation 
Z03  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
(Department  of  Social  Action,  Fam- 
ily Life  Section) 

13  iz  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

American  Legion  (National  Child 
Welfare  Division) 

777  North  Meridian  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents 

and  Teachers 
State  Teachers  College,  Bowie,  Md. 

*National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers 

600  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

State  and  local  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations 

United  Parents'  Associations  of  New 

York  City 
151  West  42.  Street,  New  York  City 


Catholic  Family  Monthly 


International  Journal  of  Religious 
Education 


The  National  Parent-Teacher 
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*American  Association  of  University      Journal  of  the  American  Associ- 
Women  ation  of  University  Women 

1634  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

(also     sectional,     state,     and     local 
branches) 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
1734   N   Street,    N.W.,    Washington, 
D.  C. 

National  Council   of  Women 

501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

III.  SOURCES  OF  FILMS  ON  FAMILY  LIFE 

A.  Collections  of  Films 

Association  of  School  Film  Libraries 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City 

Erpi  Classroom  Films 

35-11  Thirty-Fifth  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  (Yale  Films) 

Pictorial  Film  Library 

130  West  46  Street,  New  York  City 

Progressive  Education  Association  (Commission  on  Human  Relations) 
45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City 

Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Special  Films 

American  Committee  on  Maternal  Welfare 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Red  Cross,  Director  of  Public  Information 
19  East  47  Street,  New  York  City 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
50  West  50  Street,  New  York  City 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
12.2.  East  7.7.  Street,  New  York  City 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 
419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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